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PREFACE. 



TjIIFTEEN years have elapsed since the fourth and last 
•*- appearance of this Commentary. Among my various 
scientific peri'ormances I have always had but a very slight 
opinion of this. I was therefore the more rejoiced at being 
able to make another attempt at a possibly improved execu- 
tion of this task. The results of incessant labour, subsequent 
to 1872, are deposited in this fifth edition. The exposition 
is now proportionably C6urried out in conjunction with the 
translation of the text, the analysis more thoroughly effected 
according to the previous works of Wellhausen, Kuenen, and 
especially Dillmann, while various alterations of arrangement 
have made the volume, thus shortened by many sheets, a more 
serviceable compendium and book of reference. Nevertheless, 
the praise of full and complete scholarship will still be with- 
held from it For the spirit of this Commentary remains 
unaltered since 1852. I am not a believer in the "Beligion 
of the times of Darwin." I am a believer in two orders of 
things and not merely in one, which the miraculous would 
drill holes in. I believe in the Easter announcement, and I 
accept its deductions. 

I have explained my standpoint in an " Episodic lecture on 
Genesis," printed in the 23rd annual series (1886) of the 
Journal Saat auf HoffnuTig, of which I am the editor. I 
have done so still more thoroughly in twenty-four papers on 
Gen. i — Ex. xx., which have appeared under the title of 
Suggestive Jottings, in the Philadelphia Sunday-School Times 
(Dec. 18, 1886, to June 4, 1887), while to my eighteen 
papers on the criticism of the Pentateuch in Luthardt's 
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Zcitschrift (twelve in the annual series for 1880 and six in 
that for 1882), has been added a nineteenth, entitled, "Tanz 
und Pentateuchkritik " (in the series for 1886), I state this 
for the sake of those who might care to read more of me than 
the introduction to this Commentary furnishes. 

What author is spared the sad experience that his joy 
at the completion of a work is quickly disturbed by that 
perception of defects which follows in its track I It can 
hardly be permitted me to send forth a fresh revision of this 
Commentary. May the Lord animate younger theologians to 
retain what is good in it and to produce what is better ! 

FRANZ DELITZSCH. 
Leipzig, July 1887. 



TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 

To this Preface of the author (revised for the English edition 
by himself) it must be added, that while preparing the trans- 
lation, the translator has been favoured by Prof. Delitzsch 
with such numerous improvements and additions, that it 
may be regarded as made from a revised version of the New 
Commentary on Genesis. 

The abbreviations DMZ. and KAT,, so frequently used 
in the work, stand respectively for Deutsche MorgcTdiindiscken 
Zeitung and (Schrader's) KeUinschriften und das alte Testament 



INTRODUCTION. 



^HITICISM at present fixes the date of the main bulk of the 
^ Pentateuch, the so-called Priest Codex, together with the 
Law of Holiness, which has so striking a relation to Ezekiel, at 
the time of the captivity and the restoration under Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The Book of Deuteronomy however presupposes 
the primary legislation contained in Ex. xix.-xxiv. and the 
work of the Jehovistic historian. Hence we cannot avoid 
relegating the origin of certain component parts of the Penta- 
teuch to the middle ages of the kings ; and, if we continue 
our critical analysis, we find ourselves constrained to go back 
still farther, perhaps even to the times of the Judges, and 
thus to tread the soil of a hoar antiquity without incurring 
the verdict of lack of scientific knowledga Even those who 
insist upon transferring the conception of the account of the 
creation in Gen. i 1-ii. 4, and of the primaeval histories, 
which are of a form homogeneous with it, to the post-exilian 
period, do not, for the most part, deny that they are based 
upon subjects and materials handed down from long past ages. 
For the most part, we repeat ; for there are even some who 
think that these primaeval histories, ejg, the account of the 
Deluge, were not brought with them by the Terahites at 
their departure from Ghaldea, but first obtained by the exiles 
in Babylon from Babylonian sources, and remodelled in 
Israelite fashion. Under these circumstances, and especially 
on the threshold of Genesis, — that book of origins and 
primaeval history, — ^it will be a suitable preparation for our 
critical problems to attain to historical certainty as to how far 
the art of writing reaches back among the people to whom the 
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authorship of Genesis belongs, and as to the date at which the 
beginnings of literature may be found or expected among them. 
It is a self-understood fact that writing originally consisted 
of ideographic signs (figures of things), and that these were 
partly figurative signs (representations of what was meant) and 
partly symbolical signs (emblems of what was meant). Picture 
writing is the beginning of all writing, not only in Egypt, but 
also in ancient Anahuac. The Babylonio-Assyrian cuneiform 
writing likewise bears evident traces of having been originally 
a picture writing. Nowhere however is the progress by 
which the invention of writing was developed so perceptible 
as in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The cuneiform never 
advanced beyond the stage of syllables. Even in the Persian 
cuneiform of the first kind, the transition from syllable to 
letter writing was not as yet so complete that the former did 
not still encroach upon the latter. Egyptian writing, on the 
contrary, exhibits a matured alphabet of twenty-six letters, 
and we see plainly how an advance was made in the depart- 
ment of phonetic signs (signs of sound) from those denoting 
syllables to those denoting letters. The invention of writing 
came to perfection by the discovery of the acro-phoenician 
principle, and J. Grimm and W. von Humboldt will be found 
to be right in regarding the invention of the alphabet as the 
world -famed act of the Egyptians. But when Egyptian 
writing had distinguished separate letters, one advance had 
still to be made. For even after letters became fixed signs 
of sounds, the use of pictures of things, partly per se, 
partly as determinatives, was continued as a means for the 
expression of thought. It was the Semites perhaps, as Stade 
(Gframm. § 18) conjectures the Hyksos, who on the one hand 
derived their knowledge of writing from the Egyptians, and 
on the other settled the supremacy of the acro-phoenician 
principle by remodelling and simplifying the alphabet con- 
tained in the Egyptian system of writing. Although a 
secondary relation of the Semitic letter signs of sound to 
the Egyptian (hieroglyphic or hieratic) could not be shown 
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(as by Bickell, de Eoug^, Lenormant, and Hal^vy), this would 
prove nothing s^inst the secondary relation in general, the 
acro-phoenician principle admitting of infinite variation. The 
alphabetic names — says Jacob Grimm in his history of the 
German language — show the natural surroundings of a people. 
Accordingly, the pictures of things used in the Semitic 
alphabet as signs of sounds correspond with the simple life 
of a nomadic people. It was not the variegated and mingled 
Egpytian writing, but this sfmple stereotyped Semitic alpha- 
bet, to which, as Hitzig says in his work on the invention of 
the alphabet (1840), all culture adheres, and with which the 
human mind traffics. 

It is no slight commendation of the fidelity of Scripture 
history that in the transaction between Abraham and the 
Hittites respecting the purchase of the cave of Machpelah, 
which is related with the accuracy of a protocol (Gen. xxiii.), 
not a word is said of the use of writing. Nor does the verb 
jro occur in Genesis, either in chap, xxiii. or elsewhere; 
while we find in Exodus, and onwards down to Deuteronomy, 
both an acquaintance with, and the most various use of 
writing, nns (together with ntDfiS^, in the official designation 
lOV, which occurs in Ex. Num. Deut.) is, in distinction from 
monumental writing (by chiselling), mn, Ex. xxxii. 16, or 
graving on fine plaster (Deut. xxvii. 1-8), and ornamental 
writing (by carving n?B), which recalls Egyptian sculpture 
and lithoglyphy, the usual word for " to write ; " to put any- 
' thing in writing. To record officially is "^BM ana, Ex. xvii 14 ; 

j Num. v. 23. Of writing on papyrus, not a trace is found- The 

[ Hebrew term for book, "»Bp (from ibd, to strip oflT, to smooth, syn. 

vno), refers to the skin of an animal with the hair stripped off 
and smoothed (compare "^Bb, a scribe, a writer, with "^Bp, the post- 
biblical term for a barber), or to mewhrance (2 Tim. iv, 1 3).^ 

Hence the patriarchal ancestral families of Israel do not as 
yet manifest a knowledge of writing, which first appears among 

* In Aasyrian neither 3n3 »or IBD is found, the usual word for ** to write'* 
being iatdru ("itDtS^). 
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the people on their departure from Egypt The Pentateuchal 
history itself impresses upon us the fact that Israel learned 
the art of writing in Egypt^ where the possession of this art 
reaches far back in pre-Mosaic times. For the exodus took 
place under Menephthes, the fourth Pharaoh of the 19th 
dynasty, and Herodotus already saw the pyramid belonging 
to the 1st Manethonian dynasty covered with hieroglyphics. 

Thus the people of Israel possessed in the Mosaic period at 
latest the prerequisites for committing their memorable events 
to writing. In ancient times, however, and especially in the 
East, the precursors of all literature were those discourses 
which were orally disseminated before they became written 
documents. The sword-lay of Lamech, Gen. iv. 23 sq., and 
other antediluvian sayings cannot be regarded as such pre- 
cursors of Hebrew literature, for the Hebrew language 
originated in post-diluvian times. But the testamentary 
utterances of Isaac concerniug his twin sons, Gen. xxvii., and 
of Jacob concerning his sons as ancestors of the twelve tribes. 
Gen. xlix., were, assuming their historical nature, delivered in 
the language of Canaan, which Abraham and his descendants 
had there appropriated. Their contents show them to be no 
vatidnia post eventum, and the memory of the Orientals per- 
forms marvels ; hence it may be at least esteemed possible that 
tradition, i,e. oral narration, propagated them in their original 
form. We have undoubtedly such an orally propagated dis- 
course in the lay in Num. xxi. 27-30, which Israel heard from 
the mouth of Amorite poets (p^^f^) when they conquered the 
domain of the Amorite King Sihon, to whose kingdom the 
formerly Moabite land northward from Amon to Heshbon then 
belonged. This lay is quoted as a proof that Heshbon, which was 
then Amorite, had formerly been Moabite. Its peculiar and 
antique stamp speaks for the originality of the document. 
It is as follows: — 

27 Come ye to Heshbon, 

Let the city of Sihon be built and established : 

28 For a fire is gone out of Heshbon, ' 
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A flame from the city of Sihon. 

It hath devoured Ar of Moab, 

The Lords of the hifjh places of Amon. 

29 Woe to thee, Moab 1 

Thou art undone, oh people of Chemosh : 
He hath given his sons as fugitives, 
And his daughters into captivity 
(Unto Sihon, king of the Amorites). 

30 We have shot at them ; Heshbon is perished even unto Dibon, 
And have laid waste, so that fire was kindled unto M6deb&. 

No other Canaanite (Phoenician) written record of even 
approximate antiquity is extant Nevertheless, "^9? rnp^ Josh. 

XV. 15, and n|D nnp, Josh. xv. 49 (comp. ^, to furrow, 
to line, to draw, to trace with a sharp instrument), the ancient 
name of Debir, situate on the southern mountain range not 
far from Hebron, gives reason to conjecture that the use of 
writing dates back to the Mosaic, nay, pre-Mosaic (though not 
to the patriarchal), period among the heathen population of 
Canaan. Hitzig {Gesch. i. 31) goes too far when he advances 
to the hypothesis that the alphabet was invented in Debir. 
But the notice (Num. xiii. 22) that Hebron, the neighbour 
town of Debir, was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt, 
certainly gives rise to the supposition that this Debir has an 
importance with respect to culture consisting in some sort of 
connection with Egypt* 

In the circle of patriarchal family life, oral tradition was 
sufficient to hand down the experiences of the fathers to their 
descendants, — authorship everywhere begins when the family 
increases to the people, and when this people has attained to 
such a climax in its development as to have behind it a great 
past and before it a great future. Hence we may expect the 
beginnings of Israelite literature in the time of the sojourn in 
Egypt But of this time we know little. The Thorah hastens 
past these four (Gen. xv. 13 ; Ex. xii 40 ; comp. Acts vii. 6) 
or two hundred years (Ex. xiL 40, LXX. ; comp. Gal. iii. 17) 

^ The name of the city of Sipp^r, in which Xisuthrofl is said to have hidden 
the sacred books of the Chaldees before the Flood, does not mean vUle des livres 
(M^nant and others), but is the Semiticized Somerian Zimbir. See Friedr. 
Delitzsch, Parcidies, p. 210. 
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to the history of the exodus, which took place under Mepenthes» 
the son of Bamses IL, after the rule of the Hyksos had been 
already for a long time terminated by the conquest of their 
stronghold, Avaris Pelusium. It is, however, evident from 
Josh. xxiv. 14, Ezek. xx., that Israel was secularized and 
Egyptianized in Egypt. The silence of the Thorah can only 
be explained by the fact that the period was, with respect to 
the history of salvation, a barren waste. But the more Israel 
was then blended with Egypt, the more would it be influenced 
by Egyptian culture, — God so ordained it that Egypt was to 
Israel a secular preparatory school for its future national life 
and authorship. No people of antiquity was so adapted for 
this purpose as Egypt, which to a certain extent became to 
mankind in a worldly sense what Isi^el was to become to 
it in a spiritual sense. The influence of the legalism and 
multiformity of Egyptian national and private life is of great 
importance in forming a judgment of the Mosaic legislation 
and its codex. Whatever may be the case with respect to 
Deuteronomy, such precepts as those respecting the king, 
Deut. xviL, the prophets, chap, xvii., and others, which pre- 
suppose a settled habitation, are by no means surprising 
after Israel had dwelt for centuries in a country with duly 
constituted king, priests, and prophets. 

There too the impulse to authorship was powerfully ex- 
cited. No Egyptian — says Herodotus, ii. 82 — neglects to 
record unusual and striking occurrences. Besides, it was just 
under the Pharaohs of the 18th and 19th dynasties that 
national science and art reached their highest splendour in 
Egypt It was then that the poem by .Pentaur,^ the court 
poet, on the victory of Bamses II. over Cheta, which hjis 
been compared with a lay of the Iliad, appeared ; then that 
the passion for writing led to competition in every variety of 
composition, that literature flourished, and even epistolary 

^ See on the poem of Pentaur, Lenormant, Anfdnge der CviUur (1875), i. 
195 8qq. Id, Roman von den zwei Brudtrn^ i. 249 sqq. On fictitious litera- 
ture, Bnigsch, Au8 dem Orient (1864) ; and on epiatolograpby, Lincke, Beilrdge 
zur KenntnUs der altdg. Briffliteratur (Leipzig 1879). 
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style was cultivated. Hence a beginning of Israelite litera- 
ture ia tlie period succeeding the exodus would be by no 
means too early. 

We know nothing further concerning the 'n Twrho neo 
(Book of the Wars of Jahveh), which is quoted Num. xxi. 14 sq. 
to show that the Amon was the boundary of Moab towards 
the AmoriteSy i,e. in the time of the Entrance, when the 
Moabites had been driven southwards over the Amon by the 
Amoiite king Sihon. The quotation ^ sounds ancient, highly 
poetic, and to us partly enigmatical, — 

Vaheb in Suphah 

And the rivers of Amon 

Ajid the valley of the rivers. 

That stretches thither where 'Ar lies 

And leans upon the border of Moab. 

If it is the Jehovist who here cites this book, it is a source 
unknown since at least the Assyrian period (the eighth century). 
It was, to judge from its title, a collection of heroic songs. 
If we take into consideration the fact that the poem of 
Pentaur exhibits verses with internal parallelism, and offers 
various parallels to the lyric poetry and prophecy of the 
Bible, it is not too fantastic a notion to regard it as possible 
that the component parts of this ancient Israelite Ham^a 
reach back to the Mosaic period. 

The history of Israel does not begin with the condition of 
an ignorant, rude and undisciplined horde, but with the transi- 
tion to a nation of a race which had come to maturity amidst 
the most abundant means and examples of culture. This is 
a fact which all criticism of the Pentateuch has to take into 
account. Moreover, this developing nation possessed un- 
doubtedly traditions concerning its ancestors, the patriarchs, 
who had come from Chaldea and Aramea through Canaan 
to Egypt, — ^remembrances of the events of their lives, and 
especially of their religious life, by means of which this 

* Seo my articlo on the quotation from the Book of Wars in Luthardt's 
ZettKhr, 1882, p. 337 sqq 
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people, though for the most part Egyptianized, might attain to 
a perception of the religious knowledge granted and the 
destiny allotted them since the time of Abraham. The 
critic of the Pentateuch has also to reflect, that however 
late a date may be assigned to the patriarchal histories, their 
roots must reach as far back as the sojourn in Egypt 
The man, in whom the revived national and religious con- 
sciousness reached its climax, was not only, as an Israelite, a 
man of deep religious feeling and great endowments, but had 
also, as the adopted son of Pharaoh's daughter, — ^the favourite 
daughter, as it appears, of Eamses II., — been brought up at 
the court, and initiated into the science and mysteries of that 
priestly caste which ranked next to the king (Ex. ii 10; 
Acts vii, 22). This, too, is a fact which criticism must not 
fail to take into account, lest it should form too low an 
estimate of the share of Moses in the legislation codified in 
the Pentateuch. And the more so, since it cannot be denied 
that this legislation points in various institutions, tendencies, 
and matters to the Egyptian fatherland of the legislator. The 
ark of the covenant recalls the sacred chests (Klarai) of the 
Egyptians, and the Urim and Thummim the sapphire image 
of the goddess of Truth, who wore the apx^SiKaa-nj^;, hanging 
from a golden chain on her bosom. The law of leprosy in 
Leviticus is best historically accounted for by the fact that 
leprosy was an epidemic disease among the Egyptian Semites 
as well as among the Israelites, whose exodus was hence 
transformed in the national Egyptian view into an expulsion 
of lepers. And the monumental writing upon plastered stones, 
Deut. xxvii. 2-4, as well as the n^?fO ^33K, Lev. xxvi. 1 ; Num. 
xxxiii. 52)^ cannot be more aptly illustrated than by the monu- 
ments of the land of hieroglyphics. The admission of these 
and other references to Egypt may be refused, but even the 
most negative criticism cannot deny that the legislation of 
the Pentateuch bears in its matter the impress of Egypt 

If we insist on making the history of Israel begin with the 
free and unrestrained life of a half-savage people, it would be 
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necessary^ in order to make room for such a beginning, to 
plange the sojourn in Egypt in prehistoric darkness, as Stade 
does when he says {Gesch. i. 129): "If any Hebrew clan 
ever sojourned in Egypt, no one knows its name." But 
who will follow the bold doubter in this? It is true 
that, as Banke says, only history which has been critically 
investigated can be esteemed as history; but if history is 
critically annihilated, what is left but to fill the tahvla ram 
with mbdem myths ? If, on the other hand, the Egyptian 
sojourn is a fact not to be got rid of by denying it, then 
Pentateuchal criticism and the reconstruction of the history 
of Israel cannot refuse to take account of the consequences 
of this fact ; then there exists an internal connection between 
the sojourn in Egypt and the Sinaitic legislation ; then the 
Egyptian sojourn could not have failed to prepare Israel for 
its destiny as the people of the law ; and then, finally, the 
tyrannous oppression, which made Egypt a house of bondage 
and an iron furnace, completed this preparation by calling into 
new life that national and religious consciousness which had 
disappeared when it was a hospitable place of refuge. We 
shall never be persuaded that the proper names in Ex. vi, 
Num. i., ii, vii., x., and elsewhere, are just hit upon at random, 
— ^they are a significant mirror of contemporary history, and 
especially of the religious disposition of the time. The 
reawakened consciousness of God is expressed in such names 
as ^B^, bv^» ilxntB, ne^nw, and the reawakened national 
consciousness in such as *nnnDy, nn^'Dy, ne^y. DnDy> the name 
of Moses' father, declares that Israel is an illustrious nation ; ' 
and that of his mother, nnsis that the glory is Jahveh's. 
These two names are as it were the anagrams of the great 
ideas which filled the soul of Moses, and made him the 
deliverer of his people. 

> In opposition to Noldeke, DMZ, zl. 185, we aepanto noV i^nd 0*10^; the 
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former may be connected with the Arabic .^^^ [/*^)i ^hich means culture and 
life. 
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It is generally acknowledged, except perhaps by a few 
ultra sceptics, that the time of Moses must be regarded as 
that really creative period of Israel which is the type and 
standard for after ages. For our part, we thence infer that 
a Mosaic Thorah is the basis of the Pentateuch, without 
desiring on that account abeady to pronounce a judgment as 
to its form and extent, although it seems to us d, priori 
probable that it consisted of more than the ten sayings of the 
Decalogue. We are convinced that the history and literature of 
the post-Mosaic age demand the existence of a Divine revela- 
tion of which Moses was the mediator, and which raised the 
now independent nation to the self-consciousness of being the 
chosen people of Jahveh. 

The circumstance that the national life of Israel, with the 
exception of a few brighter intervals, shows an absence of the 
normal influence of such a Thorah, does not perplex us as to 
its existence. The history of the result of laws does not 
coincide with the history of their composition. This applies 
especially to the law of Israel, which is not a law sanctioned 
by custom, but a revealed, and therefore an ideal law which 
aims at becoming custom. 

Undoubtedly the unity of God and His worship without 
the medium of an image formed the fundamental dogma of the 
Mosaic Thorah/ Nevertheless, Israel was never during the 
whole period of their pre-exilian history entirely free from 
idolatry and the worship of false gods, and the masses were 
mostly even steeped in it. If the religion of Israel was, as 
Kuenen conceives it, an ethic monotheism, the constant 
resistance ofifered to it by Israelite nature shows that this 
ethic monotheism was no spontaneous growth, but was 
the requirement of a document of revelation, which set up an 
ideal whose realization was frustrated by the natural inclina- 
tions of the people. It is at most but comparatively that 
the religion of Jahveh manifests itself as a ruling power 
during the reigns of Saul, of David, and the early years of 

^ See Ed. Konig, BUdUosvgkeU dea legitimen JdhvkhcuUuSf 1886. 
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Solomon, and that indeed without having, as under Asa, ) 
Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, obtained recognition by 
means of a violent reaction. This is a circumstance which i 
can hardly be otherwise explained than by assuming that 
after the barbarism of the time of the Judges, Samuel efTected 
the same kind of reformation as Ezra did after the captivity. 
That is to say, that he obtained a victory for the religion of the / 
law, though only for its substance ; for a complete accordance 
of the community and of public custom with the letter of the 
law can at no period, not even the post-exilian, be predicated 
of Israel. 

The pre-exilian history requires on its bright side also the 
existence of a divine Thorah falling back upon the mediator- 
ship of Moses. The regulations of David and Solomon, the 
reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah, are based upon it The 
sacred authority of the prophets, and the oneness of spirit 
shown by the prophets of both kingdoms, notwithstanding 
the totally different circumstances in which they found them- 
selves, are, apart from the radical unity of a God-given 
documentary foundation, incomprehensible. 

The just claims of the postulate of a Mosaic Thorah find 
confirmation in post-Mosaic literature also from unhesitating 
historical testimony. It is true that neither >yo nor y}p are 
mentioned in the fifteen prophetic books, but the song of 
Deborah, Judg. v. 4, celebrates the revelation of God 
upon Mount Sinai as taking place amidst woudrous 
phenomena of nature. Micah, vi. 4, names Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam as leaders out of the house of bondage in 
Egypt, at the same time testifying that this time of 
deliverance was a time of miracles, which will, according to 
vii. 15, be repeated in the latter days. It is not only in the 
Pentateuch that Moses is exalted as a prophet, Hosea also 
regards him as such in a pre-eminent sense when he says, 
xiL 13 : By a prophet did Jahveh lead Israel out of 
Egypt, and by a prophet was he preserved. And Jeremiah, 
with unmistakeable reference to what is related Ex. xxxii. 
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11-14, 31 sq., speaks of him (xv. 1) as powerful in prayer. 
What we read, too, Isa. IxiiL 10 sq., is, though belonging 
to the period of the exile, a noteworthy historical testimony. 
The prophet here declares that when Israel was delivered 
from bondage under Moses, the Holy Spirit (enpn rrn) mani- 
fested His agency in the midst of the people. Thus post- 
Mosaic prophecy confirms what is related, Kum. xi 23* 
xiL 13, of the activity of prophetic life in the time of Moses, 
and of the closeness of his communion with God ; it afiGrms 
that the deliverance from Egypt, and what followed during 
the forty years between Egypt and Canaan (Amos ii 10), is 
that act of God which impressed upon the people of Israel the 
character iiidelebUis of their nationality ; and thus justifies us in 
assuming a Mosaic Thorah, a Mosaic basis for the Pentateuch. 
N^or less does psalmody, in which David has at least an 
epoch-making importance, afford such justification. Ps. xix* 
is held by Hitzig to be Davidic in all its three parts, and he 
pronounces the second part especially to be in every respect 
of great antiquity. The Thorah, which David here extols, 
must be a documentary instruction of God as to how we are to 
walk according to His will, and it must have had a fixed form, 
for David speaks of something universally known, while the 
series of synonyms mvi, nny, nipfi, nivo, nfcn\ ^ddwd (with 
which Siehm compares xviiL 23, 31) testifies to the copious- 
ness of its contents. That the piety expressed in the Psalms 
is not a fruit of the prophecy of the eighth century, results 
from the fact that acknowledged Davidic psalms already 
spiritualize ceremonies into symbols and condemn their 
merely external performanca Ps. iv. has, as Hitzig acknow- 
ledges, its historical foundation in 1 Sam. xxx. 6. Whether 
piv ^nsT) iv. 6, are here meant of sacrifices, which consist in 
righteousness to their offerer, or of such as are offered with a 
right disposition (which with regard to Ps. IL 21, Deut 
xxxiii. 19, 1 prefer), \fn ^nnt still remain a contrast to sacrifices 
as dead works, which are worthless before God. 
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Before endeavouring to obtain a historico-critical view of 
the origin and composition of the Pentateuch, we will take 
a view of the work according to its traditional appellation, 
division, and plan. It is divided into five parts, into which, 
in its present state, it naturally separates. For the second 
book begins with a recapitulation, the third has a boundary 
towards the second in the homogeneousness of its contents, 
and towards the fourth in a subscribed formula, the fourth 
is also terminated by a formula, and the fifth concludes 
with the death of Moses, as the first does with the deaths 
of Jacob and Joseph, Hence it is called 17 TrcirraTci^o?, viz. 
/81J8X09 (Lat. perUateuchvs, viz. Ixber, therefore masc), which is 
composed of irhne and reS^^o?, according to Alexandrian 
diction, the same as volumen. In the Hebrew Codex, and 
as the chief book preserved in the sacred chest (jnvC) of the 
synagogue, and read in divine worship, it is called min (rr), 
the instruction, viz. of God (from m\ to throw, Hiph. to 
throw out, i^e. the hand to point), in the New Test, o vSfity: (from 
vifieiv, to assign), the rule of life or the law, i,e, of Israel, 
and the five parts (books) are called rmnn ^?^n nc^n, for 
cton (the Aramaic noun form answering to the Hebrew 
segolate fiS^n) means the fifth. But as V?^'y means not only 
the fourth but also the square, so fiS^n may also mean some- 
thing divided into five (y^^) ; consequently Bte^n ia not only 
the name of each of the five books, so that, e.ff., the first book 
is called rmnn ^B^^n nBiDr6 jmn \sny\n, but also that of the 
five books together. The Thorsdi in it9 extra-synagogal use, and 
more externally and, so to speak, secularly designated, is called 
W3in. The Talmud also pluralizes it r?Wi, e.g. Chagiga 14*; 
but the Masora already calls, e.g, a manuscript of the Thorah 
coming fix)m Jericho, or perhaps Lunel in France, im^ B'Din. 

That the division into five parts is testified by Fhilo 
and Josephus, is merely in conformity with the LXX. ; but 
Havemick and v. Lengerke were mistaken in thinking that 
it proceeded from the Alexandrians. The Psalter also is 
divided into fctoin nv^on (Kiddvshin 33a), and indeed n333, ix. 
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corresponding to, the five books of the Thorah (Midrash on 
Ps. i 1). It was thus divided after the pattern of the Thorah, 
as its echo from the heart of the Church, as early as the time 
of the Chronicler (see chap. iv. of our introduction to the 
Psalter). Hence the division of the Thorah into five parts 
was a sacred custom long before the end of the Persian 
period.^ We are however entirely without a settled point 
from which to date backwards into the pre-exilian period, and 
here already the view presses itself upon us that the Penta- 
teuch, though coming down to us, so far as its foundation is 
concerned, from the days of Moses, is as to its present form 
and final redaction post-exilic. 

The five books are in Hebrew each designated by names taken 
from their opening words : iT'B^na "idd, niOB' 'd, Kipn 'd, nanoa 'd 
(not Vajedaiher, as we find it in Jerome, and which is its 
Masoretic name), Dnann rhui 'd. Less usual is the enumera- 
tion fiB^fc^n B^Din, ^35r \ffty\n, etc. But the title D^^na m^n (the 
Thorah of the priests) of the third book is in frequent use, as 
is also the name of the fourth book, onipfin zny\n (the fifth of 
the mustered), by which it was already known to Origen. 
The designation of the first book as n^n idd appears in the 
Talmud (jer Sota i 10) as a private view connected with 
2 Sam. i 18, but it also occurs elsewhere.* Ben-Asher 
{Dikduke Jiateamim, ed. Baer and Strack, p. 57) gives it as 
D^iB^n'D (book of the upright, i,e, ancestors), in conformity 
with Abodah zarah 25a (one^ ^vr^p:\£^ apri pny Dmax 'd). 
The names f pna 'd and n^navi 'd denote the second and fifth 
books synecdochically according to prominent portions, the 
former (book of those who commit injuries) after Ex. xxi. 
and xxiL, the latter (book of the curses) after Deut. xxvii. 
and xxviii. The third book bears the name Kn&D (the 

^ The division into seven books, spoken of Shdbibath 116a, rests only upon the 
private view that the important passage, Num. x. 85, 36, constitutes a separate 

host, and supports itself by Prov. ix. 1, TW^iV rxn\OV nnVH. 

^ See Raphael Kirchheim, Preface to the Hebrew commentary on Chronicles of 
the tenth century, edited by him (1874) ; comp. Schnrer, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 
p. 439. 
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book) only as the title of the Midrash upon it, just as the 
Day of Atonement bears the name kdv (the day) as the 
title of the Talmudic tractate upon it. The title rrm n^^m 
of the fifth book will come into special consideration 
farther on. 

The Alexandrine - Greek designations of the five books, 
copied in the Syriac, are short and good. The first book is 
called rii/eai^, complete FheaL^ Koafiov, Syr. Vrithd, translated 
back into Greek, Kriai^, according to which a commentary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Fragments edited by Sachau, 1869) 
was entitled, ^Epfiripela rrj<i KTiaem^; the second, "E^oSo^, 
complete "E^oBo^ Atyvirrov, Syr. mapkani; the third, 
AeviTiKov (the Levites book, Lat Leviticus, ie. liber), Syr. 
sefra d^kahne (the priests' book) ; the fourth, with reference to 
the enumerations of the people in the second and fortieth years 
of the exodus, ^ApiOfioi (Numbers, or also, according to the 
phrase apLdfiov iroisiv, censum habere: enumerations), Syr. 
menjane; the fifth, Aeurepovofuov, Syr. tenja{n) namUsa 
(Deuterosis of the Komos). 

We will now endeavour to make a survey of the contents 
and plan of this whole of five parts, in which it will be shown 
that the order, not only, of the historical, but also of the 
legislative matter, is, or is intended to be, chronological. For 
regulations and laws are always described just where the 
course of the national history or even more fortuitous incidents 
gave occasion for them. It is no systematic code that we 
have to deal with, but a historical work, which, following the 
thread of the national development, describes how Israel, 
after becoming a free nation, obtained by degrees a legal 
constitution. 

The Jirst book begins with the creation of the world ; the 
Thorah has no corresponding conclusion: the five primaeval 
Toledoth (of heaven and earth, chaps, i-iv., of Adam, 
v.-vL 8, of Noah, vL 9-ix., of the sons of Noah, x. 1-xi. 9, 
of Shem, xi. 1 0-2 6) form the foundation of the history of 
redemption in its entire world-embracing course. The call 
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of Abram and his entrance into Canaan are, on tbe other hand, 
the first direct preparation for the setting apart of the people 
of the history of redemption, and to this end the five patriarchal 
Toledoth (of Terah, xi. 27, xxv. 11, of Ishmael, xxv. 12-18, 
of Isaac, xxv. 19, xxxv., of Esau, xxxvi., of Jacob, xxxvii.-!.) 
contribute. Here the covenant line is carried on, with the 
branching ofif of the collateral lines down to where we have, 
without further ramification, in the twelve sons of Jacob, the 
ancestral family, which was transplanted to Egypt, there to 
mature into a nation of twelve tribes.^ In the second book 
Egypt is the scene of the history till chap. xii. 36, when upon 
the occasion of the tenth Egyptian plague, the slaying of the 
first-born, and of the now imminent exodus, the Passover 
and Feast of Unleavened Bi'ead were instituted. A continua- 
tion of the law of the Passover and the law of the First-bom 
is interwoven in the history of the march from Bamses to the 
Eed Sea, xii. 37-xiv. The song of praise for deliverance, 
XV, 1-21, forms the partition between the exodus and the 
march in the wilderness. Israel arrives, under God's gracious 
and miraculous guidance, at Sinai, xv. 22-xvii. In two 
ascents of Sinai Moses receives the fundamental laws, 
xix.-xxiv., and the directions concerning the sanctuaries to 
be prepared, xxv.-xxxi. Having again obtained pardon 
from the Lord for his rebellious people, xxxii.-xxxiv., the 
preparation of the sanctuaries advances, and the abode of 
Jahveh is set up, xxxv.-xl. This took place on the first 
day of the first month of the second year. The third book 
contains throughout precepts and proceedings during this one 
first month. The offering Tborah, i.-vil, is followed by the 
account of the consecration of the priests, viii.— ix. (the perfor- 
mance of which was anticipated Ex. xl. 16), interrupted by the 
trespass and catastrophe of Nadab and Abihu (viiL-x.). A 



^ Lagarde, OrtentcUiaf ii. 40 sq., enumerates the ten Toledoths differently : he 
sets aside ii. 4, and looks upon Kum. iii. 1, the Toledoth of Aaron, as the centre 
of gravity of the ten. It is also in his eyes a proof of the post-exilian standpoint 
of the author of the Hexatcuch. 
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series of laws concerning cleanness, nncleanness and purification 
b^ins, ch. xi., with the laws concerning clean and unclean 
animals, AH these laws find their climax in the ritual of the 
day of atonement, xL-xvi. The laws that follow, xvii.-xxvi. 2, 
with the peroration, xxvi 3 sqq., are all pervaded with the 
sentiment that the God of Israel is the Holy One. They form 
series which are in part connected with each other (xvii 
prohibition of blood, xviii. incest, xx. penal appointments), 
but are without premeditated succession. It is striking that 
directions concerning the candelabra and the shewbread, xxiv. 
1—9, and a further carrying out of the penal law, xxiv. 10, are 
inserted between the cycle of annual festivals, ch. xxiiL, and the 
cycle of epoch festivals, ch. xxx., while ch. xx. is a mosaic of 
moral, ritual and judicial precepts. The series of laws con- 
cerning sacred consecrations, ch. xxvii., already gives to Leviticus 
an outlook towards Numbers. The fourth book transports us 
from the first month of the second year to the beginning of 
the second month. It begins, cha i~x., with measures to be 
taken preparatoiy to decamping; but this compact whole, 
concluding with the signal words of Moses, is interrupted by 
interpolations of laws which seem inserted where the occur- 
rences of the time call them forth. Manifestations of God in 
mercy and judgment during the second year follow, clis. xi.-xiv., 
and laws for the period of their future settlement in Canaan, 
ch. XV. Then we have in its chronological place the history of 
Korah's rebellion, chs. xvi.-xviii. The law of the red heifer 
comes in not unexpectedly, ch. xix., in view of the great field 
of dead bodies. But ch. xx. leaps quite without notice or con- 
nection from the second to the fortieth year. Israel is now as 
it was thirty-eight years ago at the fatal Kadesh-Barnea. The 
sad events of ch. xx. are followed by circumstances tending 
again to exalt the people, especially the frustrations of Balaam's 
curse, xxiL-xxiv., which however is rendered vain by Israel, 
cL XXV. A second numbering of the people takes place in 
the plai)is of Moab, ch. xxvi. A demand on the part of the 
daughters of Zelophehad gives rise to the law concerning 
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heiresses, ch. xxvii. 1-11. After Moses has, in view of his 
approaching death, appointed the man who is to lead the 
people into Canaan, xxvii 12 sqq., follows the completion of 
the law of sacrifice with reference to the ritual to be more 
abundantly provided for by the people now soon to be settled, 
chs. xxviii., xxix. The law of vows of the second year (in 
Leviticus) is also expanded by new ones, ch. xxx. Moses 
takes vengeance on the Midianites, and on the occasion of this 
war laws are given concerning spoil and the rights of war, 
cIl xxxL Eeuben, Gad, and half Manasseh receive the posses- 
sions awarded them in the land east of Jordan, ch. xxxii. 
In ch. xxxiii, Moses specifies the stations, the boundaries of 
the land are laid down and its division arranged for, ch. 
xxxiv., the cities of the Levites and the cities of refuge are 
set apart, ch. xxxv., and a new law restricting the marriage of 
heiresses, ch. xxxvi., brings the Moabite legislation to a close. 
The fifth book now follows; it contains discourses and 
institutions of Moses during the first days of the eleventh 
month of the fortieth year, and hence stands chronologically 
in its right place. But it may be abstracted from the struc- 
ture of the Pentateuch without destroying the latter. For at 
ch. xxxii. 48 the history continues in the tone of Numbers. 
The divine command to ascend Kebo, one of the mountains 
of Abarim, and to die there, is repeated ; and the narrative 
continued to the death of Moses and there concluded. 

Before proceeding to our analysis, we affirm upon the ground 
of the survey just taken — (1) that the Pentateuch is no code of 
law like the portions of the Justinian legislation in the Corpus 
juris dvUis; it contains separate codices legum, but is not itself 
a codex hgum. !N'or is it a code in the form of a history of 
law, its contents are not exhausted in the legal and historico- 
legal portions, — ^it is a historical work, in which the previous 
history of Israel and their history till the death of Moses are 
depicted. It is true that the history of the Sinaitic legislation 
and of its Moabite development and completion forms the 
chief body of the historical matter. And an observation with 
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respect to this fact, which pressed upon us in our reproduction 
of its contents is (2) the correspondence between the succession 
of the laws according to their period of origination and the 
character of the historical work as such. For even where the 
historical circumstances are absent, the sequence of internally 
disconnected matters can only be comprehended on the 
assumption of an intention to give them in chronological 
order. We find an example of this in the fact that the law 
of the later celebration of the Passover, Num. ix. 1-14, an 
addition to the Passover law of Exodus, stands in the midst 
of the history of the second month of the second year, while 
it is expressly said that, when the Passover was to be cele- 
brated in the first month of the second year, an additional 
celebration of this festival was permitted to those who were 
prevented by defilement. The position of this law is not 
indeed that of its origination, but it is found with a retro- 
spective statement of this, where it was first put in practice.^ 
This circumstance affords matter for thought. Could the 
author, instead of placing related matters in their natural 
connection, have thrown together things dissimilar for the pur- 
pose of giving an artificial appearance of historical succession ? 
We are here placed in the dilemma between unfair suspicion 
and the acceptance of a historical knowledge apparently 
surpassing probability. 

The Pentateuch is then a historical work which chiefly 
relates the circumstances under which the legislation arose. 
The book of Joshua carries on the history, that of Judges 
starts from the close of Joshua, the books of Samuel begin 
with a continuation of the times of the Judges, the books of 
Kings are characterized even more than the others as parts 
of a whole by their beginning with ^m — ^the Pentateuch in 
its present form appears as the fundamental portion of the 
collective historical work continued in Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Eongs, which beginning the history of Israel from the 

^ See my '' Pcntatcach-kritischen Studien," in Lathardt's Zeitachrifl (18S2), 
p. 114 9qq. 
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Creation relates it down to the middle of the Captivity 
(2 Kings XXV. 27 sqq.). It was not till after the Captivity and, 
as may be inferred from the book of Sirach, in pre-Maccabean 
times,^ when the whole of these specially distinguished 
national writings were divided into mm, D^K^ss and Q^ivu, that 
the Pentateuch received the name rrm, as containing the law 
of Israel. Nowhere in the canonical books of the 0. T. itself, 
when the expression the Thorah, or book of the Thorah, the 
Thorah of God, the Thorah of Moses is used, is the writing 
there intended equivalent with the Pentateuch in its present 
plan, composition and conclusion. This is not the case either 
in the history of Joshua, Josh. i. 8, or Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. 
xvii 9, nor finally even in the history of Ezra-Nehemiah, Neh. 
viii. 1 sq. Besides, this denomination has more frequently in 
view Deuteronomy alone (Josh. viii. 30-32 ; 2 Kings xiv. 6, 
xxiL) ; moreover, as we shall presently see, the book of the 
Thorah, which Moses, according to Deut. xxxL, delivered to the 
Levitical priests, was not entirely identical with Deuteronomy 
in its present state as a fifth part of the Pentateuch. 
• ••••• 

All individual criticism, i.e. investigation of the character 
and origin of a work — says Bockh ^ — ^ultimately rests on the 
testing of the credibility of external evidence. The name 
ne^ n'iin ibd. Josh. viii. 31, xxiii. 6, 2 Kings xiv. 6, Neh. 
viii. 1, or briefly rwo "iDD, Ezra^iife-^18, Neh. xiiL 1, 
2 Chron. xxv. 4, xxxv. 12, comp. Mark xii 20, cannot be 
regarded as such external evidence for the composition of the 
whole Pentateuch by Moses, even supposing that it referred to 
the Pentateuch exactly as we have it. For although in this 
case iiK^ is gen, mbjecti and not, as e,g, in D^abo nSD, gen. obfecM, 
yet the name, in the most modem writings also, tells us no 
more than that Moses was the mediator of the law codified in 



1 It is more than questionable whether what Ezra read in the year 440 (Bleek, 
JSinleitung, § 273) was the Pentateuch in its present form of a historical work, 
it can only be assumed that this great collective work was edited by Ezra. 

' EnqfUopcidle und Meihodohgit (1877), p. 230. 
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the Pentateuch. In the later synagogue indeed (Sanhedrin 
99a), and also according to traditional church opinion, Moses 
is esteemed the composer of the whole Pentateuch from its 
first letter to its last The last eight verses are indeed 
declared hy the well-known Mishnic tradition (Barajthd) in 
the tractate Baba bathra to be an addition by Joshua. But 
besides this view there is another, that no letter could have 
been missing in the book of the Law which Moses delivered to 
the custody of the priests, and thus that down "to no^ 
(xxxiv. 5) the Holy One, blessed be He, spoke, and Moses 
repeated and wrote down, and that from this non onwards He 
spake, and Moses wrote with tears." ^ What an unpsychologi- 
cal view of the act of inspiration ! Certainly on the ground 
of Deut. xxxi. 24-26, if we identify the laws and the history, 
the opinion might be established, that Moses was the author 
of the entire Pentateuchal history. — In the N. T. also the 
Pentateuch is called 17 ^ifi\o<; Mtavaiw^;, Mark xiL 26, or just 
M&vary:, Acts xv. 21, 2 Cor. iii. 15 ; and when injunctions or 
sayings are quoted from it (e.g, from Exodus, Luke xx. 37; 
Leviticus, Mark i 44, Pom. x. 5 ; Deuteronomy, Mark xiL 19, 
Bom. X. 1 9), Moses is named as the speaker and writer. — ^For 
our Lord and His apostles conceive of the Thorah as might be 
expected of them as members of their nation ; it is to them 
the work of Moses. They regard it as proceeding from the 
revelation of God. But it is not yet God's full and final 
revelation, hence they intentionally emphasize the human side 
of its origin, without regard to the directness or indirectness of 
the authorship of Moses, which lay outside their exalted and 
practical object, and was, moreover, alien to the character of 
their age. It is important to us, that they too were penetrated 
by the conviction, that Moses was the mediator of the law, 
through which Israel became the people of God ; but historico- 
critical investigation as to his share as author in the com- 
position of the Pentateuch is left free as far as N. T. statements 
are concerned. 

^ Bathra 15a, and also Menachoth 30a. 
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From external traditional evidence, we turn to the evidence 
of the Pentateuch itself concerning the share Moses had in its 
composition. There are certain passages in the three middle 
books, the writing of which hj Moses is expressly testified. 
1. The Book of the Covenant contained in Ex. xx.-xxiii, (isd 
nnan, xxiv. Y) or the fundamental laws of the Sinaitic cove- 
nant, combined with the Decalogue, which laws Moses is said 
(xxiv. 4) to have written down. 2. The laws of the renewed 
Sinaitic covenant promulgated in connection with the restora- 
tion of the two tables in Ex. xxxiv., which, according to 
xxxiv. 27, Moses was to write. 3. Jahveh's decree to destroy 
Amalek, which Moses was to write in a book for the observ- 
ance of Joshua, Ex. xvii. 14 (where we have "^B??, as in 
1 Sam. X. 25).^ 4. The list of the stations (Num. xxxiii.) which 
Moses is said (xxxiii. 2) to have written. To these must be 
added, according to the statements in Deuteronomy, 5, the 
Thorah contained in Deut. xxxi. 9, 24, and, 6, the m^B^ 
appended in ch. xxxii. which Moses and Joshua were enjoined 
(xxxi, 10) to write, and which, according to xxxi, 32, was 
virritten by Moses. This testified writing of certain passages by 
Moses does not justify the conclusion that he was the author of 
the whole, which is besides inconceivable with respect to the 
narrative of his death and such eulogiums as we find Ex. xi. 3 ; 
Num. xii. 3. For even supposing that nWH minn, which Afoses 
is said, according to Deut. xxxL, to have written to the end in 
a book, had begun at Gen. i 1 and closed with the final testa- 
mentary words of Deuteronomy, still all lying between this 
beginning and ending could not be without exception intended. 
Where n^tn minn or nrn neon or nrn minn idd occurs in 
Deuteronomy, we are nowhere obliged to extend this expression 
beyond the Deuterosis of the law in the plains of Moab. 
Ketrospects of the Sinaitic legislation appear in another form, 
V, 12, 16, xxiv. 8, while, on the other hand, nwn minn is at 

^ In both passages *)fiD3 :irD> to pat in writing, the article is the specific, 

... .. - 

as in "lfiG3 in Isa. xxxiv. 4. 
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iv. 5 limited by the addition '' which I set before you this day " 
to the legislation of the fortieth year, mvin nxT, iv. 44, points 
onward to what follows, and " this book (of the Thorah)," 
xxviiL 58, 61, xxix. 19, 20, 2 6, is evidently that which, when 
the speaker alludes to it, is still in process of formation and 
approaching its completion. According to this, n«Tn nrmn 
also, i. 5, points not backwards, but forwards. " Moses made 
plain the following Thorah," i,e, he set about delivering it 
(comp. xxvii. 8), so as to be generally understood. And 
it is self-evident that the command, xxvii 8, to write '' all 
the words of this law upon the stones of Mount Ebal" 
(comp. Josh. viii. 30 sqq.), refers not to the whole book of 
Deuteronomy, but only to a micletLs legis contained in 
Deuteronomy. 

Hence the evidence of direct writing down by Moses refers 
to certain passages of the Thorah, not to the whole Thorah, 
and by no means to the whole Pentateuch. And criticism 
of the Pentateuch, if it is to proceed methodically, must 
commence with an examination of this evidenca 

We must not be beguiled from admitting a just claim by the 
fact, that adversaries of Christianity and of revealed religion 
were the first to deny that Moses was the author of the five 
books of Moses. A philosopher in the 'ATroxpirueof: of 
Macarius the Magnesian (edited by Blondel, Paris 1876), 
asserts, that nothing written by Moses was preserved, but that 
all was burnt when the temple was reduced to ashes, and 
that what now bears the name of Moses was written 1800 
years afterwards iiro "EcrSpa koI t&v afuf>^ airrov. The 
emperor Julian (in Cyril of Alexandria) pronounced a more 
moderate judgment; he regarded the Pentateuch, of whose 
religious contents he forms a low estimate, as not entirely the 
work of Moses, but partly of Ezra : wore Be top "Ecrhpav airb 
yvfififij^ I8ia^ irpoaeveyxelv riva StarelperaL There is somewhat 
more reason to be assigned for what Carlstadt, de canonicis 
scripturis, 1520, Hobbes in the Leviathan, 1670, and Spinoza 
in the Tractatus theologico-politicus, 1670, already say concern- 
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ing the Fentateucli.^ But the beginning of critical analysis 
dates from the French physician Astruc, a believer in Scrip- 
ture (died at Paris 1766), and the author of Conjectures mr les 
MSmoires originaiuc, dont U paroU que Moyse s'est servi pour 
composer le livre de la Oen^, Brussels 1753, of which Goethe 
says : "Astruc, a physician of Louis XIV., was the first to lay 
line and plummet to the Pentateuch; and what have not 
amateurs, interested in science and unprejudiced guests, been 
already guilty of! " Astruc is the founder of the document 
hypothesis, and above all of a discrimination of two chief 
authors according to their use of the name of God. Accepted by 
Eichhorn, this document hypothesis was extended to the whole 
Pentateuch, other indications of authorship besides the name 
of God being discovered. In thus straying beyond Genesis, it 
became the fragment hypothesis. This was confirmed by the 
Englishman Geddes, and developed by Vater and Hartmann, 
who regard the Pentateuch as a variegated mosaic in the 
composition of which there is more of chance than of plan. 
Dissatisfaction with this opinion, and the endeavour to throw 
light upon the origin of a book, which was on the whole and 
in its greater portion a single work, transformed the document 
hypothesis into the completion hypothesis. This was ingeni- 
ously carried out by Tuch, who in his Commentary on Genesis, 
1838, distinguishes throughout the Jehovist as the completer 
and enlarger from the Elohist, the author of the fundamental 
work, but without taking any further part in Pentateuch 
criticism. In place of this simple state of affairs, Ewald puts 
a complicated succession of five, or, reckoning Deuteronomy, 
six authors. This incited to fresh analysis, but without any 
decided advance. Hupfeld's paper on the Sources of Genesis 
(1835), on the contrary, represents an advance which has 
stood the test. He shook the completion hypothesis, by 
making it probable that the Jehovistic portions of the Penta* 

^ The most thorough information concerning these precursors of Pentateuch 
criticism is given in p. 1 of Curtis*s "Sketches on Pentateuch Criticism," in the 
Bibliot?ieoa Sacra, vol. xli. (Oberlin, Ohio), 1884 and onwards. 
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teuch had originallj formed an independent history, and by 
showing (what Ilgen, Urkunden desjerua, Tempelarchivs, 1798, 
had already remarked) that two Elohistic narrators are to be 
distinguished. Thus the question now arose as to the relation 
in which the Jehovist and the second Elohist stand to each 
other. Hupfeld regards them as two independent authorities ; 
but Noldeke, in his UrUersuchungen zur Kritik e2es ^. 21 1869, 
endeavours to show that the work of the second Elohist was 
quoted and worked into his own history by the Jehovist. 
The author of the so-called fundamental narrative was still 
esteemed the older of the two Elohists, till Graf (who died 
1869 as gymnasial Professor at Meissen), propagating and 
developing the views of Beuss, his Strasburg tutor, transformed 
the theory thus far held with respect to the Pentateuch, by 
pointing out, on grounds some of them beyond the mark, but 
some convincing, that the Elohistic fundamental narrative is not 
the most ancient, but the most recent, and indeed a post-exilian 
element of the Pentateuch, including also the primaeval history 
section. This latter statement is as he admits, when pressed 
by Eiehm, the consequence of such a date (his chief work is 
Die gesehichtlichen Bdcher des A. T. 1866). Kayser (Das 
varexUische Bitch der Urgeschichte Israels und seine Erweiter- 
uTigen, 1874) and Wellhaiisen (''Composition des Hexateuchs," 
in the Jahrb.fiir deutscJie Theologie, 1876-77) have carried out 
the analysis of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua in con- 
formity with these principles. Wellhausen's GeschicfUe Israels 
(voL i. 1878, ed. 2, 3, with the T. Prolegomena zur Gesehichte 
Israels, 1883, 86) is the most important work on this stand- 
point. It has attained in the region of Scripture a power over 
minds, which may be compared to Hartmann's Philosophie des 
Unbewussten. It has, as the Hvang, KZ. says, '' on a sudden 
completely captivated a great number of our academic theo- 
logians." It has gained its most learned and influential allies 
in W. Bobertson Smith (chief work. The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Chnrchy Edinbui*gh 1881), and Abr. Euenen, whose 
lectures on national and universal religion (German 1883) are 
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an ingenious attempt to fit the legislation of the middle books of 
the Pentateuch as post-exilian into, and to make them appear 
as essential members of a state of development aiming at 
Christianity. Dillmann, in his new edition of KnobeFs Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, takes up an independent separate 
position. All the divergences of his analysis, however, are of 
small note before the one that he embraces, the pre-exilian origin 
of the legislation of the middle books, although he makes the 
final redaction of the whole take place in the time of Ezra. 

I have purposely sketched the course of development taken 
by the criticism of the Pentateuch only in its main points, 
and therefore incompletely. Much has in this department 
been produced laboriously, only to be forgotten, and to serve 
as litter to prepare the soil for a fresh aftergrowth. 

No intelligent observer will however deny that the work 
of investigation has gone onwards and not moved in a circle. 
The factors which have to be taken account of with respect to 
the composition of the Pentateuch have obtained recognition, 
and since the completion hypothesis has been set aside, fellow- 
labourers in this field are divided less by the different results 
of analysis, than by their different religious position towards 
Holy Scripture, and their different manner of turning such 
results to account with respect to sacred history. 

In the first edition of my Commentary on Genesis, 1852, I 
already advocated the claims of critical analysis, and obtained 
herein the concurrence of J. H. Kurtz. In the later editions 
I acknowledged the necessity of distinguishing two EloMstic 
narrators. Later on the more recent revolution in the criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch so far influenced me that I now per- 
ceive also, as my eighteen articles in Luthardt's Zeitschr, 1880 
and 1881 show, that the writer, with whose account of the 
Creation the Pentateuch opens, is not relatively to the narrator 
of the occurrences in Paradise the more ancient, but the more 
recent, and that the historico - legal and literary process by 
which the Pentateuch was brought into its present form, was 
continued down to the post-exilian period. Nevertheless my 
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view of the circumstances differs essentially and on principle 
from the modern one. This difference will come out more 
and more distinctly, when, before investigating the self- 
evidence of the Thorah, we have explained the present state 
of analysis and its technical terms. 

The work, which was formerly called the Elohistic funda- 
mental work, and may still be entitled the fundamental work, 
inasmuch as it forms the scaffolding of the whole in the 
form in which the Pentateuch at present exists, begins with 
Gen. i. 1— ii. 4a. Dillmann designates this portion, which re- 
lates mainly to worship and law, A ; we, following the more 
usual and significant appellations of Wellhausen, call it Q 
(book of four covenants). It is simply impossible that Gen. 
ii 5-iv. should proceed from the same author. The writer 
whose book opens with these primaeval histories is the Jahvist. 
Dillmann calls him C ; we name him J. With chap, xx., if 
not before, a third narrator makes his appearance, who like 
Q calls God D^ni>K down to the Mosaic turn of the history, but 
is distinguished by a mode of statement and tone of speech 
peculiar to himself. As long as Q was regarded as the more 
ancient Elohist, he was called the second Elohist ; but their 
relation is reversed : he is the older Elohist. Dillmann calls 
him B ; we call him E. The works of ./"and E seem to have 
been blended into a whole even before Deuteronomy received 
its final form ; we call this whole JE^ while Wellhausen calls 
the writer who blended J and E the Jehovist, to distinguish 
him from the Jahvist. Q moreover has been gradually 
enlarged, and the work which thus came to maturity, at 
all events within the priestly order, called as it was to 
propagate the law, is now called the Priest-Codex, the letters 
for this being PC, To the collections of laws included in 
PC belongs a special corpus legum in Lev. xvii.-xxv., with the 
peroration in xxvi., which we, after Klostermann, call the 
Law of Holiness, and designate by LH, because it enforces its 
prescriptions by nin^ ^3«, and therewith lays stress on the fact 
that Jahveh is the Holy One, and He who makes holy. It 
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forms a middle term between the Jehovistic-Deuteronomic 
matter and diction and that of the Priest-Codex, with which 
it is now blended. The sign for Deuteronomy in its original 
and independent form is B. We call its author the Deutero- 
nomian; while, on the other hand, we call the writer, who 
among the re-tonchers of the Pentateuch manifests in his 
insertions the Deuteronomic view and mode of statement, the 
Deuteronomist. His interposing hand makes itself felt through- 
out the whole Pentateuch, the purely legislative part of PC 
excepted, though not by far to the extent and with the 
frequency that it does so in the post-Pentateuchal historical 
books. Perhaps he may be identified with the author ot 
Deuteronomy in its present form. If a letter were wanted 
to denote him, Bt seems appropriate, as does It, set down by 
Dillmann as a joint designation for the hands that took part 
in the final redaction and form of the Pentateuch. Analysis 
will have to continue uncertain and often to be contented with 
possibility and probability in particulars ; but, in general, the 
constituents above described may all be distinguished. Such 
distinction naturally involves temporal succession, but not a 
prejudgment concerning the date of composition of each com- 
ponent part. And though in more nearly determining such 
dates we should have to advance to far more recent times than 
the Mosaic, yet this does not exclude the facts, that the nar- 
rative is based on tradition and that the codified law grows from 
Mosaic roots. Dillmann too acknowledges ancient founda- 
tions in the Priest-Codex and in Deuteronomy, which he some- 
times marks with S (Sinai), his cipher for the Law of Holiness. 
This leads us back to that self-testimony of the Pentateuch 
which we were about to examine, and first to that Book of the 
Covenant, with the Decalogue at its head, which according to 
Ex. xxiv. was written by Moses and read by him in the audience 
of the people when they entered into covenant with God at Sinai. 
• •..*• 

The Decalogue announces itself as that which is relatively 
most Divine in the Law ; but even it forms no exception to the 
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universal fact, that in Divine revelation, whether by word or 
writing, everything is, at the same time, both Divine and 
haman. The mind of the mediator must have been the factory 
in which the Divine thoughts of "the ten words" took 
linguistic expression. The human words in which God's 
revelation is here set are the words of Moses. Now the 
Decalogue being esteemed the most radical document of the 
Sinaitic legislation, and (assuming that here all is not doubtful 
and obscure) the most genuine of genuine productions (comp. 
Ps. xxiv., acknowledged by Evvald as Davidic, with Ex. xx. 7), 
we may to some extent form from it an idea of the mode 
of thought and language of Moses. The Decalogue then, 
not only in the text of Deut. v. 6-18, but also in the text 
of the Book of the Covenant, Ex. xx. 2-17, is Jehovistico- 
Deuteronomic, comp. Gn^V n^3D, and Ex. xiil 3, 14 ; Deut. 
vi 12, viiL 8, etc.; Dnn« n^rht< (in the Decalogue and in the 
Book of the Covenant, xxiil 13), with Deut. vi. 14, vii. 4, 
etc. ; ^ d^o«rn, found only out of the Decalogue, Deut. iv. 39 ; 
p«b nnno dnDn only Deut. iv. 18 ; K|i3 ^^ as in Deut. iv. 24, 
vi. 15; npsjt as in Deuteronomy, where, except xxviii. 68, 
nnsB' nowhere occurs; inyca as about twenty times in 
Deuteronomy and nowhere else in the Pentateuch. Also d^jb 
of the Person of God, naion form, non with an accusative object, 
probably also 1?, testifying = to bear witness to, to enhance 
the Jehovistico-Deuteronomic expression. The circumstance 
however that V iD^ T»^^^ ''i '^^^ is a formula of promise run- 
ning through the whole of Deuteronomy from i. 20 to xxxii. 52, 
and that '^ai ^n«^ \SJth is a favourite Deuteronomic motive, iv. 
40, vL 2, XL 9, xvii. 20, xxv. 15, weighs more in the balance, 
and most of all, that ^?i5^? is based upon the saying : " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God," which in the Pentateuch is exclusively 
Deuteronomic, vi. 5, xi. 1. This one expression ^2r\vh shows by 
itself that the Decalogue is written in the spirit of Deuteronomy, 
for just the thought, that man can and must love God, is of 
central importance in this book. And if with £d. Konig, 
OjfffmbarungAegriff/n. 346, Kittle, Geschichte, L 225, and others, 
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the Decalogue is regarded as " copiously provided with com- 
mentating additions and enlargements/' there still remains in 
the original form to which it is reduced the Jehovistico-Deutero- 
nomian Q^nnK Q^n^K (xx. 3, and in the Book of the Covenant 
xxiii. 13 ; comp. Deut. vL 14, vii. 4, viii. 19, etc.). ^3D"^, 
comp. Deut. iv. 37; G^:t = person, nntDn, comp. Deut. iv. 1 2, 
xvi. 23, 25 (Eeminiscences of the Decalogue), and also !N'um. 
xiL 8 (Jehov), ^V, the same as rft^y, Deut. xxxi. 21 ; Ton with 
ace. of object, like Deut. vii 25 and Ex. xxxiv. 24 (Jehovistic). 
How then is this Jehovistico - Deuteronomic composition 
of the Decalogue to be explained? "Some passages," says Well- 
hausen,^ " have a Deuteronomic tinge ; there is certainly a back 
current from Deut. v. in Ex. xx." Dillmann too does not get on 
without the admission of such a current from the Deuteronomic 
text of the Decalogue into that of Exodus. We however 
relinquish these expedients, and renounce the reduction of 
the Decalogue to an imaginary original form; and the ten 
words being in both texts equally Jehovistico-Deuteronomic, 
we infer, that if, of the two characteristically distinct modes 
of statement in the Pentateuch, one falls back upon an original 
Mosaic type, it is the Jehovistic -Deuteronomic and not the 
Elohistic. Nor does the grounding of the observation of 
the Sabbath, Ex. xx. 11, on the seventh day of creation 
contain anything characteristically Elohistic. If it did, it 
would show itself to be thereby a more recent interpolation. 
It does not follow from Deut v. 15, where another motive 
for the Sabbath commandment is given, that it is such. The 
Decalogue is there freely rendered in the flow of hortatory 
oratory, and not liteitdly reproduced. On the other hand it 
may be inferred, from the lyric echo in Ps. viii, that this 
narrative of the creation was extant in the time of David 
Much more then may we assume, that the tradition therein 
committed to writing was already known to Moses. And 
why should we not admit that in Gen. ii. 2 sq. Q is conforming 

^ ** Composition of the Hczateuchs,*' in Jakrb, fur detdsche Thtol, 1876, p. 
558 sq. 
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with tbe reason for the Sabbath commandment found in the 
Decalogue ? 

We now turn to tbe Book of the Covenant and the law of 
the second tables. The former comprises the fundamental 
laws of the first covenant^ xx. 22 sqq., xxi.~xxiii., the latter 
those of the renewed covenant^ ch. xxxiv. ; both portions 
come from JE. The fundamental laws of the renewed cove- 
nant are a compendious although in many points an extended 
repetition of the former fundamental laws. Ch. xxxiv. is 
characterized as the more recent recapitulation by the circum- 
stance, that it gives for DvJl K^ptr, xxiii. 14, the more generally 
comprehensible D^?yB vh^ (ver. 23 sq.) ; that Pentecost is not 
here called, as at xxiii 16, y^'i'pv^ an, but ^"^ ^n (ver. 22), as at 
Deut xvi. 10, 16 (in PG simply nijnnK'), and that in speaking 
of the feast of ingathering or close of harvest (whose name 
feast of tabernacles first appears Deut xvi. and xxxi. 10, the 
reason for it being stated Lev. xxiii. 42) the vague expression 
naw nK?3, xxiii. 16, is exchanged for natrn riKpn (ver. 22). The 
legislation is extended vers. 19, 20 (this ver. 20 verbally = xiii 
13 «/"), the law of the first-born, which was only sketched in the 
Book of the Covenant, xxii. 286, 29, being hei*e more closely 
defined. The fact that xxiii. 19 is verbally repeated in 
xxxiv. 26 also speaks for the secondary relation of the law 
of tlie second table to the Book of the Covenant Thus the 
double testimony that " Moses wrote," given at xxiv. 4 and 
xxxiv. 27, is reduced to the one, that according to the account 
in JE^ i,e. both according to J and E, Moses committed to 
writing the fundamental laws of the Sinaitic covenant, and 
our investigation is limited to the question, whether the claim 
of the undoubtedly older series of laws, xx. 22~xxiii (apart 
from the editorial additions which here as everywhere are 
not to be excluded), is to be acknowledged as justified, or at 
least as having no decisive reasons against it. We believe 
that this question must be answered in the affirmative. That 
these fundamental laws were issued in connection with the 
Decalogue is confirmed by their grouping. Ewald first and 
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after him Bertheaa (Die sieben Oruppen mosaischer Gesetze, 
1840) called attention to their tendency to form decades, 
which here and there, as Ewald subsequently remarked, may 
be sepamted into two pentades. The law too of the sacrificial 
altar, xx. 24-26, is unquestionably older than the directions 
concerning the tabernacle and its altar of burnt-offering, and 
older than the institution of the Aaronic priesthood This is 
the only passage in the Thorah, which under a certain con- 
dition legalizes the niD2 ; there is not a second The language 
bears the impress rather of the Decalogue than of the Priest 
code, to which eg. a^a«n enn (xxiii. 15) as a name of the 
feast of the Passover is unknown. Characteristic of the Book 
of the Covenant are the undoubtedly antique ittj xxiiL, 17, 
transferred thence to xxxiv. 33 ; Deut. xvi. 16, xx. 13 ; the 
designation of rulers by DNni>xn and also by u^h^, which 
occurs elsewhere only in Deut xxxiii. 31 and thence in 
Job xxxL 11 ; uhy\ for D'»DyB elsewhere only in the section 
on Balaam, Num. xxii. 28-33. Much is without further 
authority in the A. T.; we only bring forward Tp?? ^^» ^^^ 2, 
and ^B^Dn^ rhts^, xxL 26 sq. ; <B?3, with his person = he alone, 
xxi. 3, and ary, to release, xxiii. 5, with which Dillmann com- 
pares a^ry, Deut xxxii. 36. The colouring is altogether different 
from that of the PC and also of £ (for words such as nD« and 
poK, the latter only again in the history of Joseph, are no 
marks of ^ in contradistinction to J and D), but is just 
that which is peculiar to J and in a more developed manner 
to D. Especially has the conclusion with its promises and 
the peculiar figure of the angel, an unmistakable Jehovistico- 
Deuteronomic ring. We have before us in the Book of 
the Covenant as well as in the Decalogue the special 
Mosaic type, and that in its relatively oldest and purest 
form. 

On the other hand God's penal sentence, " 1 will utterly 
blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven," 
which Moses was to write in uiemoriam, contains nothing 
linguistically characteristic. The account is however histori- 
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cal, for Deut xxv. 17 calls it to remembrance, and 1 Sam. xv. 
declares, that Saul has forfeited the throne for not having 
acted in strict accordance Tvith it. 

The fact too that Moses wrote a list of the stations is 

incontestable ; but that Num. xxxiii. is his autographic list, is 

neither said, nor could be proved to be such if it were said. 

It is however no fictitious record of either E or «/", but an 

ancient extant document For (1) we have here the names 

of twenty stations occurring nowhere else, of which the 

sixteen, from Kithmah onwards, xxx. 18, seem to belong to the 

thirty-seven years between the 2nd and 40th. (2) Instead of 

the three stations from Ijje Abarim, xxx. 45-47, seven others 

are named in xxi. 12-20. (3) Four of the forty-one stations 

are also brought forward, Deut x. 6-9, but with statements 

not in harmony with Num. xxxiii. The biblical historians 

reproduce with fidelity traditions differing from each other, 

and abstain on principle from forced harmonistic interference. 

In the present case, the testing of the mutual relation of the 

historico-geographical details is withheld from criticism. On 

the whole there is striking harmony. For the Pentateuchal 

narrators are agreed in the two facts, that the sojourn in the 

wilderness between Egypt and Canaan lasted forty years (comp. 

Amos ii. 10, v. 25), and that the people having arrived at 

Kadesh or its neighbourhood, were turned back to wander 

in the desert for yet thirty-eight years. 

Next to Ex. xxiv. 4, the most important self-testimony of 
the Pentateuch to the ne^ nns^ is Deut xxxi 9, 24. To be 
able to examine it critically, we must first call to mind the 
structure of this book. It is a historical book. In the prophetic 
books there follow after a short title the words of the prophets 
named, but here Moses is introduced as a speaker, and indeed 
in such wise that his discourses are set in a broad frame- 
work of historical introductions, conclusions and insertions. 
Two introductory discourses, i 6-iv. 40, and v. 1-xi. 32, 
between which occurs iv. 41 --4 3 (comp. Num. xxx v. 14), the 

appointment of the three trans - Jordanic cities of refuge, 

c 
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prepare for the final legislation in view of the approaching 
occupation of the land and unite it, by a recapitulatory retro- 
spect of the events from Horeb to Kadesh and Moab, with the 
fandamental legislation. The middle of the book is taken up 
with the corpus legum, c. xii.-xxvi., which, as it was introduced 
by two prologues, is followed by two perorations. The first 
of these, xxviL-xxviii., begins with the command to write after 
their entry all the words of this Thorah on stones in Mount 
Ebal, and to proclaim the blessing and the curse upon Mount 
Gerizim and Mount Ebal; the speaker himself developing 
both in chap, xxviii. (a pendant to Lev. xxvi). In the second 
peroration, xxix.— xxx., the covenant with Jahveh is renewed 
with a reference to the acts of God that have been experienced, 
and the will of God that has been made known : the blessing 
and curse are set before the people for their choice, and at the 
same time a future return from captivity promised them if 
they repent. Moses then confirms Joshua in his calling, and 
delivers to the Levitical priests and the elders the Thorah 
written by himself for periodical public reading, xxxi. 1-13.* 
He and Joshua are also commanded to write the song which 
follows in chap, xxxii., and the book of the Law completed by 
this appendix is delivered to the Levites to be kept by the 
side of the ark of the covenant, xxxi. 14 sqq. The song, 
together with the concluding exhortation, is purposely placed 
at the end of the book. At xxxii. 48 the diction of the 
former books begins again, so that the blessing of Moses, xxxiii., 
lies outside Deuteronomy properly so called. The historian, 
who in Deuteronomy relates the testamentary discourses and 
last directions of Moses, neither is Moses nor intends to be 
taken for him, for he introduces him as speaking (i. 1-5, iv. 
44-49), and admits into the discourses of Moses all kinds 
of historical (iv. 41-43, x. 6-9) and antiquarian details 
(ii. 10-12, 20-23, iiL 9, 11, 136, 14), which look the more 

' That DKtn minn here is Deuteronomy, is also acknowledged in 8\fri on 
Deut. xvii. 18 (1056, ed. Friedmann) ; niVl HDB^ «i>K bn^n DV3 pip pK 

iai»,t.«, " on the day of assembly (^Hp?, xxxi. 12) only Deuteronomy is read." 
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strange the more admirable the deep psychological truth of 
these discourses as to both their tone and contents is felt to 
be : they breathe the sincerity of one about to depart, and 
his grief at the refusal of permission for him to enter 
the promised land gives them throughout a melancholy 
keynote. 

When Eichhom says in vol. iii. of his Introduction, that 
"Deuteronomy bears on every page the stamp of a work 
written on the borders of the grave," this is a testimony to 
the great natural and spiritual gifts of the Deuteronomian. 
We assume for these testamentary discourses a traditional 
substratum, which the free reproduction follows. This is 
moreover so spirited and artistic, that neither the freely 
reproduced discourses of the older prophets in Kings and 
Chronicles, nor those Psalms in the Psalter composed on the 
subject of David's condition and state of mind, equal it. The 
relation of the Deuteronomian to Moses may be compared to 
the relation of the Isaianic author of Isa. xl.~lx. to that king 
among prophets, and to the relation of the fourth evangelist to 
his Master and Lord. The Deuteronomian has completely 
appropriated the thoughts and language of Moses, and from a 
genuine oneness of mind with him reproduces them in the 
highest intensity of Divine inspiration. The writing of 
history with a tendency or a free invention of historical facts 
would be contrary to that veracity which is the first of all 
the requirements to be made of a historian ; on the other hand, 
the historian shows, according to the view of antiquity, the 
measure of his gifts and the dignity of his vocation in his free 
reproduction of the discourses of great men. 

We cannot then lightly disregard the historical nature of 
TWO aro^, Deut. xxxi. It is not the self-testimony of Moses, 
but testimony concerning him. The Deuteronomian testifies, 
that Moses before his departure left behind with the priestly 
order an autograph Thorah to be preserved and disseminated. 
If this rmD ana^ were intended to apply to the whole book of 
Deuteronomy in its present state, it would be a pseudepi* 
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graphic work. But the premiss must be denied, and 
consequently also this conclusion. The Mosaic Thorah of 
the fortieth year is indeed contained in Deuteronomy, but not 
identical with it 

That the testimony, Deut xxxi. 9, 24, is to be referred 
merely to the kernel of the Moabite legislation, framed as it 
is in history and introduced by prologues, may be inferred 
from xxvii. 8, according to which the people having arrived 
at Jordan were to write " all the words of this Thorah " in 
plastered stones on Mount £bal. The demonstrative nKM in 
n«rn minn, as already remarked, always points in Deuteronomy 
forwards or to the present, and not backwards to the Sinaitic 
legislation. So does the nKTn minn, L 5 ; for it is again taken 
up at iv. 44, vi. 1, and also the nwn minn in nwn minn n:rD 
of the law concerning the king, xvii. 18, where it is question- 
able, whether we must translate: a copy of this law, the 
rare occurrence of n« before indeterminate nouns seeming 
to speak against it, or: the deuterosis of this law = this 
Deuteronomy. In this latter case mn would have been 
clearer, but was not necessary, for xxviii. 61 also changes 
n«Tn minn hbd for the more frequent nrn minn hbd, xxix. 20, 
xxx. 10 ; Josh. i. 8. The synagogue tradition is itself 
uncertain ; the Midrash,^ like the LXX., understands it of 
Deuteronomy, Onkelos, and with him the Peshitta, of a copy 
(pens, another reading is pc^ns), the Talmud, of a duplum (comp. 
nitro, Gen. xliii. 1 5 ; Deut xv. 1 8), i.e. a double copy. The 
account of the carrying out of Moses' injunction, Deut. xxvii. 
1-8, which we read in Josh. viii. 30-32, is decisive for the 
meaning copy, as translated by both the Targum and Peshitta 
in Josh. viiL 32. As in xvii. 18 so here it is a copy that is 
spoken of, in the law of the king a copy in a book, here a 
copy upon memorial stones. And that mvin nitw is not a 
designation of Deuteronomy, may be inferred from the fact 
that this book is called in the paragraph immediately 
preceding Josh. viii. 31, rwv> mm iBD. Besides, if it were 

1 Si/H (ed. Friedniann) 1056. 
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■ased to designate Deuteronomy we should ratlier expect riiC'D 
nro ana i«rK m^nn than ana ib'h hbid min n^e-u Hence we 
must translate, " he wrote there upon the stones the (a) copy 
of the Thorah, which Moses had written in the presence of 
the children of Israel." 

And the Thorah here meant is the recapitulated, completed 
and in some respects modified Thorah of the Moabite 
covenant, contained in the codex, Deut xii-xxvL This 
codex does not however give such an impression of being a 
document inserted in its original form, as does the Book of 
the Covenant or even the Law of Holiness. For Deuteronomy 
is in like manner as St. John's Gospel entirely a work of one 
cast. Its historical connecting links, conclusions, transitions 
and narratives have all the same colouring as the discourses ; 
and this oneness of tone is true also, though in perceptibly 
slighter force, of the Deuterosis of the Law contained in 
chs. xii.-xxvi. Here too the mount of legislation is called 
anh, xviii. 16 ; the day of legislation, br^pn DV, xviii. 16 ; the 
land of promise, irani ai>n nar p«, xxvi. 9, 15 ; the people of 
God, nh^O ny, xiv. 2, xxvi. 18 (comp. vii. 6); the taking in 
possession, PinenS, xii. 1, xv. 4, xix. 2, xxi 1, xxiii. 21, 
XXV. 19.^ The codex moreover nowhere stands in actual 
contradiction with the prologues; for in iv. 41 it is the 
setting apart of the three trans- Jordanic, and in xix. of the 
three cis-Jordanic cities of refuge and their eventual increase 
that is spoken of. Nor are references to the Book of the 
Covenant, which forms the basis of the legal codex, wanting 
in the prologues, e,g. vii. 22 ; comp. Ex. xxiii. 29 sq., where the 
contradiction to ix. 3 is obviated by the consideration that 
ioin vb has the meaning usual in Deuteronomy of moral 
impossibility (thou canst not = shall or must not). 

Thus not only the Mosaic discourses, but also the Mosaic 
laws are throughout pervaded by the subjectivity of the 

1 Comp. also ^3BD pj;, xx. 8, with vii. 21, xxl 8 ; h^n (for nf>Kn), xix. 11, as 
in iv. 42, vii. 22, and ^BH, xiii. 6, and xiii. 11, xx. 1 (= Ps. Ixxxi. 11), as in 
viii. 14, 15, 16. 
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Deuteronomian. In the historical orations he gives a sketch 
of traditional occurrences, and this, in his consciousness of 
unanimity with Moses, he enlarges and further developes 
from the standpoint of the condition and frame of mind of 
the speaker. In the codified law he renovates the traditional 
legislation of the fortieth year as the moral and religious 
needs of his time required. Not a few laws, which were 
without an object in the later times of the kings, the times of 
the Deuteronomian, afford a proof that Deuteronomy contains 
actual testamentary injunctions of Moses. This applies to 
XX. 15-18, for in the later times of the kings there was no 
longer war with the old Canaanite races; to xxv. 17 sqq., for 
then the decree of extirpation against Amalek was already 
executed ; to xxiii. 8 sq., for the exhortation to a grateful 
demeanour towards Edomites and Egyptians is opposed to the 
subsequent change of relations between both these nations 
and Israel ; to ch. xii, for that the slaughter of animals for 
domestic use might take place anywhere in the country, was 
self-evident in post-Mosaic times and needed no concession ; 
to xvil 15, for the prohibition to make a foreigner king is 
comprehensible in the mouth of Moses, but without motive or 
object in so late an age as Josiah's, and generally during the 
period of the undivided and divided kingdoms ; to xviiL 21 sq., 
for the criterion of the true prophet here laid down could 
no longer suffice in the seventh century. And why should 
not this legislation be in its root and stem Mosaic, since it 
must be admitted beforehand that Moses would before his 
death once more impress the law of God upon the heart of 
the people, and give a further exposition of the will of God 
with reference to their dwelling in the promised land ! If 
the Book of the Covenant is genuinely Mosaic, then Mosaic 
foundations must be assumed for Deuteronomy ; for the 
legislation of the fortieth year is the Mosaic Deuterosis of the 
Book of the Covenant, but Deuteronomy in its present form, 
as the work of the Deuteronomian, is a post-Mosaic Deuterosis 
of this Deuterosis. 
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All the laws of the Sinaitlc legislation codified in the 
Book of the Covenant are repeated and emended in Deutero- 
nomy ; the penal enactments concerning injuries to limbs or 
property, Ex. xxi. 18-xxii. 14; the warning against lightly 
speaking against rulers, Ex. xxii. 27; and the prohibition of 
even uttering the names of idols, Ex. xxiii 13 (comp. Ps. xvi. 
4), alone excepted. All other fundamental laws are at least 
brought to remembrance, and in some cases also remodelled. 
Instances of such remodelling are Deut xv. 12, comp. Ex. xxi 
2, according to which the Hebrew bond-maid is to go out free 
in the seventh year, as well as the Hebrew bond -man; 
and xxiv. 7, comp. Ex. xxi. 16, by which man-stealing is 
to be punished with death only in case he who is stolen and 
sold as a slave is a fellow-countryman. The actually most 
important modification relates to worship. In Ex. xx. 24 
sqq. the erection of a place of sacrifice is not restricted to one 
locality, in opposition to which Deuteronomy, in ch. xii. and 
throughout, has in view a central sanctuary, which God will 
choose out of all the tribes as the exclusive place of sacrifice. 
But the discrepancy between Deuteronomy and the Book of 
the Covenant is in this matter also only a relative one. The 
process which regulated the origin of the Thorah being 
both human and divine, it is quite comprehensible that the 
first saying concerning the place of sacrifice should be rudi- 
mentary, sketchy, vague, and should, in the further course of 
I^slation, be outdone and modified. This is however already 
done in the Book of the Covenant itself, for the law there 
given of the three great pilgrimage festivals, Ex. xxiiL 14-18, 
assumes the future establishment of a central sanctuary. Still 
a central place of worship and an exclusive place of worship 
are not as yet one and the same, and it was the legislation of 
the fortieth year which, in view of the approaching occupation 
of the promised land, took this further step and limited the 
worship of God by sacrifices and other offerings exclusively to 
the one sanctuary. The history too of Israel runs on with a 
tendency to this end Even the period of the Judges shows 
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in the tabernacle at Shiloh at least an attempt at the in- 
stitution of a central sanctuary. David and Solomon built 
the splendid stone temple at Jerusalem. Nevertheless the 
Bamoth (local places of worship) were never entirely and 
permanently done away with in pre-exilian times. Deutero- 
nomy, as we have it, reproduces the testamentary Thorah 
of Moses with the evident purpose of giving support to that 
effort for centralization which aimed at the abolition of local 
worship, but the exertions of Hezekiah (Isa. xxxvi. 7) and 
the stUl greater ones of Josiah had only a temporary success. 
Besides, the jvs reformandi of these kings extended only to 
Judah. For scarcely had David and Solomon built a central 
place of worship, than the disruption of the kingdom 
occurred to thwart the recent unity of worship. The pro- 
phets and psalmists of Judah know but one holy city, and 
one sanctuary, the temple on Zion. But the prophets of 
the northern kingdom must have esteemed as permissible, 
on Ephraimite soil also, the worship of Jehovah by sacrifice 
(see 1 Kings xix. 10 ; Hos. ix. 4), for the disruption of the 
kingdom was an authorized, providential fact, and hence the 
condition of the kingdom of Israel a God-decreed exceptional 
condition. 

What however was the case with the tabernacle, that 
anticipation of a central place of worship ? The people 
needing during the forty years a central sanctuary as well 
as single direction in general, the tabernacle is no anachronism. 
Graf, however, in his article, de templo Silonensi, 1865, began 
his critical investigation of the Pentateuch with the assertion, 
that the Mosaic tabernacle was a copy of the temple of Solomon 
diminished to a portable tent Now all who side with him 
have this in common, that they refuse all value to the historical 
element, which in the Priest-codex forms the frame and basis of 
the legislation. And in fact this depreciation of the historical 
element is the result of relegating the narrator to post-exilian 
times, for it is inconceivable that so vigorous and fruitful a source 
of genuine traditions from the Mosaic age should at so late a 
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date be still extant We nevertheless firmly maintain (1) 
that the preceding history of Israel, from the Elohistic account 
of the creation to the history of Joseph, was written in ancient 
pre-exilian times. For it must be assumed that legends and 
reminiscences of these matters were extant, while it may be 
concluded from the pre-exilian literature that they had on the 
whole the form in which they appear in Genesis ; (2) that 
the historico-legislative element, as well in PC as in JE and i>, 
was not independently invented for the sake of foisting a 
Mosaic origin upon the legislation, but derived from tradition, 
which in many points, as e,g, in respect of the tabernacle 
(whether oracle pr place of worship), did not everywhere 
furnish the same views and statements ; and (3) that the 
foundation of the legislation codified by an Elohistic pen was 
already laid at the time when Deuteronomy originated. For 
(1) Deuteronomy points back, xxiv. 8, to the law of leprosy, 
which is found, Lev. xiii-xiv., as a component part of the 
Priest- codex. (2) The law as to what animals might be 
eaten and what were forbidden, Deut xiv. 3-20, is a passage 
adopted from the Elohistic legislation. Lev. xL ; the reproduc- 
tion breaking off, Deut. xiv. 19 sq., where Lev. xi. 21-23 
continues. (3) The setting apart of three cities of refuge 
east of the Jordan, Deut. iv. 41 sqq., is the fulfilment of the 
Elohistic law. Num. xxxv.; and the injunction, Deut. xix. 1-13, 
is a repetition and completion of this law. (4) What is said, 
Deut xviii. 2, of the priestly race is a retrospect of Num. xviii. 
20, 23 sq. ; and (5) wherever else Deuteronomy is content to 
give a general outline of an injunction, it presupposes the 
existence of more special appointments, (a) When it gives 
the name TNSon ^n, xvi. 31, 10, to the feast at the close of 
harvest, which in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xxiil 16) 
and in the law of the second tables (Ex. xxxiv. 22) is called 
t|^DKn :in, it alludes to the historical reference in the Law of 
Holiness, Lev. xxiii. 42 sq., of which this more recent name is 
the expression. Q) When it is forbidden, xvii. 1, to sacrifice 
an animal which has any blemish, there was required for the 
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layman, and still more for the priest, information (by no means 
completely given xv. 21) as to what was and what was not to 
be regarded as a blemish (d^d) involving incapability for sacri^ 
fice, and the rules respecting this being given in the Law of 
Holiness, Lev. xxii. 20-25, are therefore essentially pre- 
Deuteronomian. (c) Also when it is forbidden, xxiiL 1, to take 
a father's wife, it is not intended to limit the crime of incest 
to this one case, but the lawgiver has in view, beside tMs 
one chief case, the other nearly resembling criminal acts 
mentioned Lev. xviii. 7 sqq., as shown by the anathemas, 
xxvii. 20, 22, 23. 

These .references of Deuteronomy to the Elohistic element 
in the Priest -codex suffice to show, that together with 
the Mosaic type of legal phraseology and the Jehovistico- 
Deuteronomic mode of statement formed upon it, the Elohistic 
type already existed in the pre-Deuteronomic period. The 
difiference of time does not suffice to explain the diversity of 
these types. They must, equally with the Asaphite and 
Korahite psalmody, be referred to authorities at once creative 
and dominant; the Jehovistico - Deuteronomic type is of 
Mosaic origin, the Elohistic originated with some eminent 
priest, after whose example this legal and histx)rical phraseo- 
logy was further developed within the priestly order, just as 
the prophetico-historical style was within the schools of the 
prophets. The FC is the product of a successive develop- 
ment and formation, which, even supposing it to reach down 
to post-exilian times, has still its roots in the Mosaic period. 

Very erroneously have certain linguistic characteristics been 
urged in favour of the contemporaneousness and high antiquity 
of the component parts of the Pentateuch. K^T occurs only 
eleven times in the Pentateuch (never in Deuteronomy), wn 
195 times (thirty-six times in Deuteronomy). This feminine 
«in, which is by means of the final redaction inseparably 
impressed upon the Pentateuch in all its component parts, is, 
on the assumption that distinction of gender was not con* 
sistently carried out in the ancient language, an archaism. 
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This assumption is questionable;^ while, on the other hand, 
*W, which occurs twenty-one times in the sense of girl, is a 
veritable archaism ; Deuteronomy even has frequently n^un lyj, 
and only once, xxiiL 19, myi PJn^^, Deut. viii. 3, 16, is no 
archaism, and cannot pass for one (comp. ?P^, Isa. xxvi 16); 
the I is an appendage conforming the perfect to the imperfect 
as in Syriac, and here and there in current Arabic; the 
Arabic, ancient Ethiopic and Aramean show that i^Dp without } 
was the primitive form. *>« too (with the article ^^), Gen. 
xix. 8, 25, xxvi 3, 4, Lev. xviiL 27, Deut. iv. 42, viL 22, xix. 
11, is no mark of an ancient period of the language, for the 
Arabic ^j\, -^Ethiopic ellH, Aramean r.?K, ^ (with a 
strengthening n and k), show that this pronoun as the expression 
of the plural had originally a vowel termination. No more 
is nK, which is twice, viz. Num. xL 15, Deut v. 27 (as also 
Ezek. xxviii 14), pointed nK as masculine. And granting 
that <nn;^ exclusively occurring in the Pentateuch is, as com- 
pared with in^^, the older form of the name, yet this admission 
cannot be utilized for critical purposes ; for in the Hagiographa 
also (Ezra, Neh. Chron.) this town is always called ^nn;^ in 
opposition to which in the Nebiim (from Joshua onwards) 
always ^nn* (except 2 Bangs xxv. 5). So that in this case 
also the uniformity has to be set to the account of the final 
redaction. Nor can ^?K and ^?iK be so critically handled as 
by Giesebrecht; for ^3k is in agreement with the Arabic \j\, the 
Ethiopic aTia, the Aramean K^»^; the older form (with analogically 
influenced transition of d into i), ^?^K (from ana + Jd with d 
obscured to d), has a secondary relation something like that of 
eywye to eyco. 

In speaking of Deuteronomy we have not yet given an 
opinion concerning the nc^ ana^, xxxi. 22, as applied to the m^B^, 
Deut xxxii. We now do so by taking a view of the poetry 
of the Mosaic age in generaL We have already spoken of the 
Amorite song of victory, Num. xxi 2 7-3 0, and also of the highly 

^ See No. yiii. of my " Pentatench-kritiscben Stadien,*' in Luthardt's Ztitsch, 
for 1880. 
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poetical quotation from the Books of "Wars, Num. xxi. 14 sq. 
The former is not Israelite, while as to the Book of the 
Wars, its title and the fragment of three lines given as an ex- 
tract, will only allow of very uncertain conjectures. There is 
however nothing against the supposition, that the foundation 
of this Israelite Iliad was laid at the time of the Exodus. It 
is possible, for a history of such poetic tone and form as the 
Exodus must of necessity bear poetic fruit. The people of 
Jahveh came indeed from that land which was intellectually 
the most productive of all lands, bringing with them writing 
materials and castanettes for dancing. One of the lays which 
the occurrences of the wanderings brought forth is the song of 
the. well. Num. xxi. : — 

17 Spring up, well ; sing ye unto it : 

18 To the well, which princes digged, 
Which the nobles of the people delved, 
With the sceptre, and with their staves. 

It is there given in explanation of the name of the trans- 
Jordanic station Beer. 

That Moses was himself a poet is understood when we 
contemplate his life, a life so ideally fashioned by God Himself. 
The poetry of thought and feeling, which wings and animates 
the language in the words of the Book of the Covenant, as in 
Ex. XX. 4, xxii. 25 sq., culminates in two original Mosaic 
formula, as we believe them to be. One is the harmoniously 
rising triad of the priestly blessing. Num. vi. : — 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee 1 

The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious to thee!' 

The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace !!! 

In the original the first clause consists of three, the second of 
five, the third of seven words, and the seventh and last word 
is Di^sr, seven being the number of satisfaction and peace. 
The other formula is the two sentences at the setting out and 
at the resting of the ark of the covenant : — 

36 Rise up, Lord, and let Thine enemies be scattered ; 

And let them that hate Thee flee before Thy face ! 
36 Return, Lord, to the myriads of the thousands of Israel. 
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The introduction, Ex. xv. 1, does not require Moses to have 
been the author of the song of praise at the Bed Sea ; the carry- 
ing out of the theme, 1&-3, may not have received its present 
form till the arrival in Canaan (see ver. 13), but must have 
done 80 in pre-Davidic times, as the echoes in Ps. xxiv. 8, 
Ixxviii. 13, 54, Ixxxix. 7, demand, or at least make probable. 
It is here, ver. 18, that the theocratic relation first finds 
expression, here that we find for the first time (ver. 2) the 
Divine name J^, which returns, Ex. xvii. 16, in the very 
poetically expressed saying of Moses concerning Amalek : A 
hand (is lifted up) upon the throne of Jah (to be explained by 
Deut. xxxii. 4 sq.); Jahveh hath war with Amalek from 
generation to generation (i,e. from the most distant generation 
onwards ; compare in the similarly expressed Divine saying, 
Ex. iii. 15, "\T inb, in generation, generation — ie. to the latest 
generation). 

We must bring before us these poetical pieces, for the pur- 
pose of not too lightly denying the testimony in Deut xxxi. that 
the song Wtm, Deut. xxxii., was written by Moses. Although 
only this one thing is certain, that the signal words. Num. x. 
35 sq., were the product of the lofty and powerful mind of 
Moses, he may also have been the author of this song, which, 
as I have elsewhere shown, contains nothing which may not 
be conceived as the production of the natural gift of insight 
of a deeply religious and patriotic poet. It is a picture, from 
a supernaturalistic, theocratic standpoint, of the inwardly 
necessary concatenation existing between the vicissitudes of 
Israel's history, — a picture thoroughly original, containing 
nothing that gives an impression of being obtained from else- 
where, and probably one of the models of the Deuteronomian 
employed by him as sources when reproducing the testamentary 
discourses of Moses. 

Equally original is the blessing of Moses, ch. xxxiii., ap- 
pended to Deuteronomy. Setting aside ver. 4, which is a more 
recent interpolation^ this pendant to the blessing of Jacob 
has throughout the Mosaic period as its historical basis. 
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It coincides with the great song in the national name F^^., 
and in d^dk JriDjn and neoD '•s^k with the signal words. But 
it does not, like the great song, form an original por- 
tion of Deuteronomy, but was admitted into it by the 
redactor, who incorporated Deuteronomy in the Pentateuch, 
i.e. the collective work on the period of l^slation and its 
previous history. Till then the blessing of Moses would have 
been disseminated as a separate composition, like Ps. xc, 
whose title is similar in form, and whose commencement 
sounds like a development of the three words nt^n n^y^ 
Dip, xxxiii. 27. The physiognomy of Ps. xc is like that 
of the blessing undeniably Mosaic, although this is still no 
irresistible proof of the authorship of Moses. For as the 
Deuteronomian imitated the Mosaic type in orations, he might 
also have imitated it in poetry. The fact that the fourth book 
of Psalms begins with this Ps. xc, speaks more for its being 
written according to the mind of Moses than for its being his 
own composition. The title is fully justified even in the 
former case. They who judge otherwise are unacquainted 
with the spirit and custom of ancient, and especially of 
Biblical, history and poetry, which esteem it one of their 
tasks to appropriate completely the thoughts and phraseology 
of great men, and by thinking their thoughts and experi- 
encing their feelings, to make themselves their organs. There 
are however no internal grounds for compelling us to deny the 
Mosaic authorship of Ps. xc. It corresponds with the condition 
and frame of mind of Moses in the fortieth year, and the echoes 
of the original Mosaic diction of the Pentateuch resounding 
in it increase the impression of its authenticity. 

. • « . • • 

There was a time when the horizon of Pentateuch criticism 
was bounded by Genesis and the beginning of Exodus. "We 
now know that the mode of composition found in Genesis 
continues to the 34th chapter of Deuteronomy. It extends 
moreover beyond Deut. xxxiv., and continues in the 
book of Joshua. Hence, both on this account and because 
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the exodus and the occupation of Canaan together form a 
whole, viz. the history of the deliverance of Israel and of 
its becoming an independent nation, we are justified in 
comprising the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua as a 
hexateuch. And this hexateuch also is only a component 
part of the great historical work in five parts (viz. Moses, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings), extending from Gen. 1 to 
2 Kings XXV., of which the Pentateuch forms one. The 
connection of the Pentateuch and Joshua is however a 
closer one than that of Joshua and Judges, for the book of 
Judges only borrows twice from Joshua, and gives extracts 
only four times from the same sources, while the book of 
Joshua is composed in entirely the same manner as the 
Pentateuch. In Judges are found a few scattered fragments 
from JE (i. 10-15, 20, xxi. 27 sq., 29). In the book of 
Joshua, from the beginning to the end, the three chief modes 
of statement — the Jehovistic, the Deuteronomic, and the 
Elohistic — may be distinguished one from the other. 

The history of the conquest,chs.i.-xii.,is Jehovistico-Deutero- 
nomic ; we meet with but few traces of the mode of statement 
of the Priest-codex (C, iv. 19, ix. 156, 17-21, LH y. 10-12). 
On the other hand, the part relating the history of the division 
of the land, xiii.— xxi, together with xxiL, is written in the style 
of Q, but only as far as the main bulk is concerned, for we there 
meet also with the Jehovistic mode of delineation, e,g. xviii. 
3-10, which is a Jehovistic as xiv. 1—5 is an Elohistic prologue 
to the business of division. An impression of the diversity of 
the two styles may be obtained by comparing xviii. 7 with 
Num. xxxiv. 14, of which it is, so to speak, the Jehovistic 
translation. Peculiar to the Elohistic style are the use of HDD 
for tDOB^ (Deuteronomy also has always D^MK' and not mtDo) ; 
the designation of the trans- Jordanic land by irry pt^? tajnD for 
fn^inayD ; the statement of direction nong for nmiD, and as 
a favourite expression max n^3, or shorter only niaK, — all 
these peculiarities are got rid of, xviii 7. More difficult is 
it to distinguish the Jehovistic from the Deuteronomic styla 
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There are Jehovistic passages which keep throughout withia 
the limits of the Jehovistic mode of statement, tjg. xiv. 6 sqq. 
(the endowment of Caleb). Elsewhere however the two 
nearly related modes encroach upon each other, yet not so 
much that we should fail in tracing them to two different 
hands. 

The relation of the book of Joshua to Deuteronomy is 
similar to that of the book of Nehemiah to the book of Ezra, 
the one is planned after the model of the other. The book 
of Joshua begins ch. i (the summons to Joshua and the 
engagement on the part of the people) in Deuteronomic style, 
and maintaining it throughout terminates in the same fashion 
in ch. xxiii. (Joshua's farewell discourse to the representa- 
tives of Israel). The section, viiL 30 sqq., beginning with tk 
no3\ is just such an intermediate portion as that in Deut. iv. 
41-43 beginning with ^na* TK. The account of the 'fid-Altar, 
ch. xxii,, which excludes separate places of worship beside 
the central sanctuary, is indeed as well as ch. ix. (the 
successful stratagem of the Gibeonites) of a mingled mosaic- 
like kind, but in tone DeuterOnomic. And finally the book of 
Joshua runs parallel with Deuteronomy in the circumstance, 
that as Moses left behind him a testamentary book of the 
law to be preserved beside the ark of the covenant, so did 
Joshua, according to xxiv. 25, set before the people in 
Shechem '' a statute and an ordinance (the same expression 
as that used at the beginning of the legislation at Marah, 
Ex. XV. 25), and wrote these words in the book of the law 
of God." The expression D'^n^ mm ibd occurs only here ; for 
D^n^KH vrm ibd, Neh. viL 8, 18, is not quite the same. It 
sounds as if that Elohistic and directly Mosaic Thorah were 
intended, which, together with the Book of the Covenant, is 
presupposed in the Deuteronomic code of laws as the lowest 
and most ancient stratum of the priest codex. 

That the literary activity of the Elohistic pen reaches back 
to ancient times nearly approaching those of Moses is also 
confirmed by the book of Joshua. Modem criticism indeed 
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greatly depreciates the historical authority of the priestly 
narrator in matters relating to the history of the conquest ; but 
the priestly narrator wrote also the main bulk of the account 
of the division, and this may lay claim to documentary 
authority. For that this history of the division is based 
upon written documents may be conjectured from its very 
nature, while the IDD of the commissioners entrusted with the 
task of describing the land, xviii. 19, shows that the division of 
the land was carried out with legal accuracy. Now as there 
were never during the course of Israelite history boundary 
disputes between the tribes (for the migration of the tribe of 
Dan, Judg. i. 34, was caused by the pressure of the Amorites), 
it may be inferred that the records of the division of the 
land transferred to the book of Joshua had the respect and 
gave the sanction of a public document reachiug back to 
well-known authorities. It is therefore quite an arbitrary 
assertion, at least with respect to. the history of the division, 
that the priestly narrator of the book of Joshua was of more 
recent times than the Jehovist and the Deuteronomian, and 
it is certainly possible that the Deuteronomian himself com- 
posed and formed the book of Joshua from Jehovistic and 
Elohistic models. But we may here leave the origin of the 
book of Joshua undecided. Two observations only are of 
importance with respect to Genesis, which is the goal and 
centre of all these preliminary investigations : (1) that the 
book of Joshua also exhibits a similar structure with Genesis, 
though with an unequal mingling of the component parts 
(especially of the Deuteronomic, which occurs but rarely in 
Genesis) ; and (2) the circumstance, deserving a further dis* 
cussion, that it was the last redactor of the entire history 
from Grcn. i. to 2 Eangs xxv. who incorporated into it the 
book of Joshua. 

It is mistakenly urged against regarding the book of 
Joshua as a sixth and integral part with the five books of 
Moses, that if this had been the case the author would not 

again have narrated the conquest of the country on the east 

D 
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of Jordan under Moses, and its division by him among the 
two and a half tribes, nor the appointment by Moses of the 
three cities of refuge in that land. For (1) the installation of 
the two and a half tribes in their inheritance, xiii. 15-33, is not 
a mere repetition, but a recapitulatory and completed retrospect 
of Num. xxxii. 33 sqq.; comp. xxxi. sq., and Deut. iii 13—15 ; 
and (2) the establishment of the six cities of refuge, ch. xx., 
is the fulfilment of the injunction, Num. xxxv. 9-29 ; that of 
the three east of Jordan being but recapitulated according 
to Deut. iv. 41-43. The final redaction however certainly 
dissolved the hexateuchal relation of the book of Joshua to 
the five books of Moses, and placed these by themselves as 
the Thorah. For K^«? occurs no more in the book of Joshua ; ^ 
and the city of palm trees is not here called ini; as in the 
Pentateuch, but as everywhere in the Frophetce priores, with 
the exception of a single passage, in^n\ The final redaction has 
thereby emphasized the assumption, that the Pentateuch is a 
completed whole to the exclusion of all that follows, is the 
fundamental book of the canon, and that the book of Joshua 
belongs as a separate book to a more advanced period. 

• • • • • • 

Thorah and Pentateuch are not identical ideas, and it was 
not till post-exilian times that their identification was arrived 
at. This is a fact of supreme importance. Its consideration is of 

^ Of the three extra- Pcntateuchal passages, in which the receired Masoretic 
text recognises Kin with the Keri K^n (1 Kings xvii. 15 ; Isa. xxx. 83 ; 
Job xxxi. 11), none is of the same kind as the double gendered Pentateuchal wn ; 

but what is said, p. 894 sq., of No. viii. of my PentcUeuch-hritiacken Studien iiber 
den Text des Cod. BabyL vom J. 916, needs the correction given in Buhl's Gam- 
mdtestamenUige Skriftverlevering (1887), p. 179 : this text, according to the 
recension of the ^KH^no (Orientals), has in many passages fc<in with a Khirik 
written over it, in which NIH can neither be meant to be neuter nor referred to 
a noun, which in any case may also be masculine, e,g, Jer. xxviii. 17, H^tT^ 
«inn ; Ezek. xiv. 17, WHH Y^^H ; xviii. 20 (the sinning soul), rrtDH «in (see 
ISaer's Ezekiel, p. 108) — an eyident proof that the separation of the five books of 
Moses from the book of Joshua by certain characteristics esteemed archaic, such 
as Kin and im*> (for IH^I**)* comes down from a time in which the Pentateuch 

■ ■ 

as niin was disconnected from the entire history reaching from Genesis to 
2 Kings, and that the process from which the Old Testament text in its present 
Palcstino-Masoretic final form resulted, first came to an end in Christian times. 
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itself well adapted to raise us above scrnples of conscience with 
respect to the criticism of the Pentateuch, and to deliver us 
from all sorts of inveterate prejudices. Their identification is 
not more ancient than the construction of the Old Testament 
canon, with which the final redaction, of the entire historical 
work reaching from Gen. i to 2 Kings xxv. is connected. 

When the book of Joshua originated, the priestly historical 
book from the creation of the world to the death of Moses, 
with the extracts from JE which had entered into it, was 
already enlarged by the insertion of Deuteronomy in the 
Pentateudi, with which the book of Joshua was combined as 
a sixth. To this Hexateuch were added as its successive 
continuations Judges, Samuel, and Kings, as we at present 
have them. All the three books have a different form from 
that which they had in their separate state. The book of 
Judges is fastened on to the book of Joshua by il 6-10 
(= Josh. xxiv. 28-31: the close of Joshua's life). It 
originally contained also the history of Eli and Samuel, at 
least down to the victory over the Philistines at Ebenezer (as 
certainly appears from Judg. xiii. 5, JTBnn? ?rr wn) ; this 
concluding portion is now detached from it and made the 
introduction to the history of the kings. In LXX. Samuel 
and Kings are, in conformity with their subjects, entitled : 
^axrCK^t&v irpanrj, Sevripa, rplTrj, TCTapriy. For 1 Kings i. 
does not begin like a commencement, but like a continuation 
of the history of the kings ; the notion of a ty^J^on nBD in- 
volving a similar treatment of the history of David and 
Solomon. Some author, under the infiuence of Deutero- 
nomy, which became after Joshua a spiritual power, worked 
up Judges, Samuel, and Kings, as we have them, into each 
other and linked them to the Hexateuch. 

This final Deuteronomic redaction of the collective historical 
work undoubtedly stands in connection with the construction 
of the Canon, but the redactor or redactors of the Canon are 
more recent than this Deuteronomist ; the construction of the 
Canon being prepared for by the condensation of similar 
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writings into one whole (see Dan. ix. 2 ; 2 Mace. iL 13 £). 
We do not know when and how the Canon was brought into 
the state of an entire body of writings in three parts, we only 
know that this was already accomplished in the times of the 
son of Sirach (about 200 years before Christ) ; for the 
prologue which the grandson of Ben-Sirach prefixed to his 
Greek translation, composed in Egypt, of his grandfather's 
book of proverbs, testifies that in the latter's lifetime the 
holy writings as a whole were divided into vofio^, 'n'po(l>fiTai 
and a\Xa irdrpia ^v^ia (i.e. D^DVID). 

It was not till the five books of Moses were severed from 
Joshua and the latter thrown among the D^K^OJ that the 
Pentateuch, upon which the tone of its language also im- 
pressed the mark of priority, obtained the name of the Thorah. 
mvin is not in itself an apt name for a historical book and its 
object and form ; and it is only per synecdochen partis pro toto 
that the Pentateuch can be so called. Wherever the Thorah 
is quoted in any Old Testament book, it is always with 
reference to Divine legal (2 Chron. xxv. 4 ; Neh. xiii. 1—3) 
or ritual enactments (Ezra iii. 2 ; Neh. viii. 14), including 
the curses and blessings, promises and threats, by which the 
law is fenced round (Josh. viiL 34; 2 Kings xxil 12). 
minn is everywhere instruction concerning the will of God 
in either a legislative or hortatory form ; the idea is a wider 
one than vofux^, though narrowed in the plural, nnin every- 
where meaning legal precepts, Ezek. xliv. 24 ; Ps. cv. 45 ; 
Dan. ix. 10; Neh. ix. 13 (comp. W, Ezra vii. 25), and Isa. 
xxiv. 5. The book of the Thorah, which, according to Josh. i. 
7 sq., was not to depart out of Joshua's mouth, is the law codex 
of the law, not the Pentateuch ; and when Malachi says,iiL 22: 
" Eemember the Thorah of Moses, my servant," it is the law 
of Moses and not the Pentateuch that is intended. It is even 
uncertain, as we incidentally remarked above, whether the 
WD min iDD, which Ezra read publicly on the 1st Tishri of 
the year 444 (Neh. viii.), was the Priest-codex or the Penta- 
teuch as we have it as an historical work. The former is the 
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more probable. It was not till after the canon was fixed as 
a whole collection of writings, in three parts, that the name 
minn coincided with that of the Pentateuch. The materials 
of which it is formed were old : traditional primaeval histories, 
a traditional history of legislation, and traditional though 
not throughout ancient Mosaic laws. Assuming even that 
a share in the formation of this collective work must be 
accorded to Ezra, still the process of formation was also carried 
farther on after him. Tlie texts of the Samaritan and of the 
Greek Pentateuch show that the form of the text at the time 
when these translations were made was in many places 
unsettled. This is seen especially in the section concerning 
the completion of the sanctuaries, Ex. xxxv. sqq., which 
betrays a more recent hand than the section containing the 
directions concerning their formation, and is in the LXX, 
from the hand of a different translator, and displays many 
variations. 

The perception that the Pentateuch contains the Thorah, 
but is not identical with it, and that it subsequently received 
this name as though it were so, exercises a liberative effect. 
For, if this is the case, it is self-evident that the book of the 
Thorah, which according to Deut. xxxi. was written by Moses, 
can have been neither the Pentateuch nor Deuteronomy in 
its present historical form. Hence we need entertain the less 
scruple in holding that the Pentateuch, like the other historical 
books of the Bible, is composed from documentary sources of 
various dates and different kinds, which critical analysis is 
able to recognise and distinguish from each other with more 
or less ceitainty. 

If inspiration is the mental influence which contributed to 
the formation of an authentic record of the history of re« 
demption, such inspiration holds good not of the seveml docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch, but of that extant whole into which 
these writings, which, considered in themselves, might perhaps 
have been incomplete, one-sided, and insufficient, were worked 
up. The Christian as such regards the Pentateuchol historical 
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work and the Holy Scriptures in general as a unity, the 
product of One spirit, having one meaning and one object. 
And this unity really exists in ever3rthing which concerns our 
redemption and the history of its preparation and foundation, 
and is exalted far above the discoveries of critical analysis. 
Criticism seems indeed, by breaking up the single into its 
original and non-affinitive elements, to threaten and question 
this essential unity of Holy Scripture. Hence it must 
always remain unpopular ; a congregation has no interest in it, 
but on the contrary takes oflfence at it. And indeed there is 
a kind of criticism which, while dismembering the Pentateuch 
like a corpus vile with its dissecting knife, finds such pleasure 
in its ruthless hunt for discrepancies as to thoroughly disgust 
not only the Christian layman, but also the Christian scholar 
with analysis. Still the just claims of analysis are indisput- 
able, hence it is scientifically necessary. It is an indispensable 
requirement of the history of literature, which it supplies with 
copious material, and of historical criticism, to which it 
furnishes the foundation of the various traditions and autho- 
rities. — In the department of Holy Scripture it is, however, a 
dangerous matter exposed to that arbitrariness, ill-will, and want 
of moderation, which thinks to see through everything and 
crushes everything to atoms. And yet believing investigation 
of Scripture will not subdue this nuisance of critical analysis, 
unless it wrests the weapon from its adversary's hand, and 
actually shows that analysis can be exercised without thereby 
trampling under foot respect for Holy Scripture. Of such a 
process however scarcely a beginning has been made. 

It is true that the present destructive proceedings in the 
department of Old Testament criticism, which demand the 
construction of a new edifice, is quite fitted to confuse 
consciences and to entangle a weak faith in all kinds of 
temptation. If however we keep fast hold in this labyrinth 
of the one truth, Christus vere resurreodt, we have in our hands 
Ariadne's thread to lead us out of it. 

God is the God of truth, noK D'H^jn ! The love of truth, 
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submission to the force of truth, the surrender of traditional 
views which will not stand the test of truth, is a sacred duty, 
an element of the fear of God. Will ye be partisans for God ? 
(jiKBTi V3Bn), exclaims Job (xiii 8), reproving his friends, who 
were assuming the part of advocates for God towards him, 
while misrepresenting the facts of the case ad majorem Dei 
gloriam. This great saying of Job, admired also by Kant 
the philosopher, has always made a deep impression upon me. 
Ever since I began to officiate as an academical tutor in 
1842, I have taken up the standpoint of inquiry, freely sur- 
rendering itself to the leadings of truth. I have not been in 
sympathy with the Hengstenberg tendency, because it allowed 
the weight of its adversaries* reasons to have too little influ- 
ence upon it. 

But in my view a correlative obligation is, combined with 
freedom, an obligation which is not so much its limitation as its 
foundation. I esteem the great fundamental facts of redemp- 
tion as exalted far above the vicissitudes of scientific views 
and discoveries. — The certainty and security of these facts 
have no need to wait for the results of advancing science ; they 
are credibly testified, and are sealed to every Christian as 
such by inward experience and by continual perception of 
their truth in himself and others. And to this obligation 
of faith is added an obligation of reverence, and, so to speak, 
of Christian decorum. For faith in these facts of salvation 
naturally involves a reverent relation to Holy Scripture, 
which is to the Christian a Holy thing, because it is the 
record of the works and words of God, the frame and image 
of the promised and manifested Eedeemer. Certainly Holy 
Scripture is not a book which has fallen from heaven, — on 
the contrary, the Belf-testimony therein given to the Divine 
is affected by all the marks of human, individual, local, tem- 
poral and educational diversity. But to the end of time 
the Church renovated by the Beformation will confess that^ 
Primum toto peciore Prophetica et Apostolica scripta Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti vi limpidissimos purissimosgue Isfi^aelis fontea 
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recipimvs et ampledimur. And they who thus confess with 
her will not make a boast of uttering depreciating, insolent, 
and contemptuous criticisms concerning the writers of the 
Bible. Their attitude towards Holy Scripture will be free 
but not free-thinking, free but not frivolous. And this will 
be especially the case with respect to Genesis, — that funda- 
mental book in the Book of books. For there is no book in 
the Old Testament which is of such fundamental importance 
for all true religion, and particularly for Christianity, as the 
religion of redemption, as this first book of the Fentatcuchal 
Thorah, which corresponds with the first book of the quadri- 
forme Ecangdium. 

We do not belong to those moderns who, as the children 
of their age, are so charmed by the most recent stage of Old 
Testament science as to see therein the solution of all 
enigmas, and to disregard with an easy mind all the new 
enigmas created by such solution. But as little too are we 
of those ancients who, as the children of an age that has been 
overtaken, see in the new stage a product of pure wanton- 
ness, and are too weak -brained or too mentally idle to 
take up an independent position with respect to the new 
problems by surrendering their musty papera. Only in one 
point do we remain now as ever faithful to the old school. 
We are Christians, and therefore occupy a position with 
regard to Holy Scripture quite diflferent from that which 
we take towards the Homeric poems, the Nibelungen, or the 
treasures of the Ubrary of Asurbanipal. Holy Scripture being 
the book of the records of our religion, our relation thereto is 
not merely scientific, but also in the highest degree one of 
moral responsibility. We will not deny the human element 
with which it is affected, but will not with Hamitic scorn 
discover the nakedness of Noah. We will not with Vandalic 
complacency reduce to ruins that which is sacred. We will 
not undermine the foundations of Christianity for the sake of 
playing into the hands of Brahmosamajic, i,e, of Brahmanhic 
or Buddhistic, rationalism. ]?or the notes that are struck in 
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German lectuie-halls and books are at last re-echoed from 
distant Asia, and make vain the efforts of our missionaries. 
We will not give up what is untenable without replacing it 
wherever possible by that which is tenable. We will interpret 
Genesis as theologians, and indeed as Christian theologians, i.e. 
as believers in Jesus Christ, who is the end of all the ways 
and words of God 

• ••••• 

There is no people of antiquity that possesses a historical 
work that can be compared with the book of Genesis. Not even 
the Egyptians ; for supposing they had possessed one, it would 
have been a mere history of the Egyptians, beginning with a 
mythological jumble, which cleaves to the soil of Egypt. — But 
here, before the history of Israel commences in the remote 
patriarchal era, are related the beginnings of the human race : 
Godhead and mankind are strictly distinguished; mankind 
exists before nations, and the nation which this history, com- 
mencing as it does from the beginning, has in view, does not 
deny its later origin. This circumstance already bespeaks 
our confidence in the history. But our interest in it is not 
merely historical, but religious. For the essential truth of 
what is here related and the truth of Christianity stand in 
closest mutual connection. Its essential truth, we say, — ^for 
Christianity has no direct relation to such questions as 
whether Adam lived 930 years or not; whether the descent 
of one or another nation can be ethnographically or linguisti- 
cally verified; whether the chronological network of the 
ante-diluvian and post-diluvian history appears in presence of 
the Egyptian and Babylonico-Assyrian monuments to need 
extension ; whether many narratives are but duplicates, ie. 
different legendary forms of one and the same occurrence ; — no, 
Christianity has a height and depth at which it is unaffected 
by any verdict pronoimced upon such matters as these. But 
if it were true that geology can follow back the age of the 
earth for myriads, nay, millions, of years (Lyellism), and that 
man was in the struggle for existence developed from the 
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animal world (Darwinism), if in the place of the child-like 
innocence of the first- created pair we have to place the 
cannibalism of the half-brutal manhood of the stone period, 
and in that of the Divine re-elevation of the fallen^ the 
gradual upward steps of self-culture during ten thousand 
years, — ^then indeed, we admit it without reserve, the Chris- 
tian view of the world is condemned as from henceforth 
untenable. For documentary Christianity professes to be the 
religion of the redemption of Adamic mankind, and has for 
its inalienable premises the unity of the first creation of man, 
the fall of the first-created pair, and the curse and promise by 
which this was succeeded. Hence, were we even to grant 
that Gen. i.~iii. speaks of the beginnings of human history 
with the stammering tongue of childhood, it must still be 
maintained, if Christianity is to maintain its ground as the 
religion of the recovery of the lost, and as the religion of the 
consummation aimed at from the beginning, that man, as the 
creature of God, entered upon existence as at once human and 
capable of development in good, but fell from this good be- 
ginning by failing to stand the test of his freedom. Menken 
is right when he says : " If the first three chapters of Genesis 
are taken out of the Bible, it is deprived of the terminus a 
quo ; if the last three chapters of the Apocalypse are taken 
away, it is deprived of the tenninvs ad quern!' 

Genesis is the most dilB&cult book of the Old Testament 
It is esteemed the easiest by reason of its mostly simple 
diction ; but it deals all along with the great historical 
realities of the world and of redemption, and problem upon 
problem, through which we have to beat our way, rises in our 
path. We hope however to get through without making 
shipwreck of our faith. For the ground on wWch our faith 
is anchored is independent of scientific evidences. 

The scaffold of Genesis in its present state is formed by 
the genealogically planned pre-Israelite history, as related by 
the Elohist (in Dillmann A, in Wellhausen Q), from ancient 
sources. We distinguish E (in Dillmann E) as the older 
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Elohist from this Elohist Kar ef, whose work forms the 
plan of Genesis, and is in this sense the fundamental writing. 
Hebrew, like all other historical writing, begins with genea- 
logies, nn^. Hence, down to the Exodus from Egypt, 
genealogy takes the place of chronology, i.e. the reckoning 
according to this or that era, the historical narratives being as 
to their foundation genealogical. The history encamps upon the 
genealogical table of descent, and is quartered upon them. These 
tables have Jacob-Israel in view, the direct line is that of the 
chosen race, from which proceeds the chosen people. But the 
genealogy of the most nearly related collateral lines proceeding 
from the direct line is also noted, — and indeed in such wise, 
that the branching off of the collateral lines always precedes 
the continuation of the main line, for the purpose of giving 
free space to the latter. The direct or main line begins with 
the genealogical table from Adam to Noah (ch. v.), reaches its 
twenty- second member with Jacob, and spreads out into the 
genealogies of his twelve sons (ch. xlvi.) There are in all ten 
Toledoth, five belonging to primitive and five to patriarchal 
history, as we have already stated in onr survey of the contents 
and plan of the Pentateuch. The number ten is not accidental. 
The Elohist, to whom we undoubtedly owe all these main genea- 
logical tables, deals with significant numbers, which the other 
writers also use. The Elohist however, more than any other, 
makes them, as St. Matthew does, ch. i., his 3 x 14 yeveat, 
the framework of his matter. Ten was in ancient times re- 
garded as the number of completeness and the signature of the 
finished whole. 



THE TOLEDOTH OF THE HEAVEN AND THE 

EARTH, L 1-IV. 26. 

THE CREATION OP THE WORLD AS THE FOUNDATION OF 

ITS HISTOllY, I.-It 4. 

f 

The Thorah, or rather the book of the History of Israel, 
begins with the Creation ; for (1) the history of the world 
presupposes its formation ; the origin of Israel is later than 
the origins of the nations and of mankind ; the theatre of the 
history of redemption lies within the circumference of heaven 
and earth. (2) The seal of the Divine nature of the revelation 
given to Israel is the identity of the God of this revelation 
with the God who created the world. (3) Tlie creation of the 
world is also the first beginning of the Thorah, inasmuch as 
the sanctification of the Sabbath is traced to the order of 
creation (Ex. xx. 11, comp. xxxi. 17 sq.). From this subse- 
quent self-stated foundation of the Sabbatic command it is 
also evident that the creation of the world in seven days was 
regarded as a fact by the religious consciousness of Israel, and 
was hence no invention of him who conceived this account of 
the creation. 

It is no visionary revelation which he commits to writing, 
for where would be found in Holy Scripture an example of a 
revelation of things past in visionary pictures ? Even in 
1 Cor. xi. 23 the circumstances are quite different No, the 
author is reproducing what has been handed down. We 
meet in his account the same keynote which " resounds from 
the Ganges to the Nile " (Tuch). The cosmogonic legend is 
the common property of the most ancient of cultured peoples. 
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and even beyond the ancient regions of culture strikingly 
similar notions have been found by those who have set foot 
among the hitherto unknown nations, of e,g. Northern India 
and interior Africa. 

The cosmogonic legend has experienced the most various 
mythological transformations ; we have it here in its 
simplest and purest form, in which, no human being having 
been a spectator of the creation (Job xxxviii. 4), it points 
back to Divine information as its source. It is part of that 
primitive revelation which resounds throughout all heathen- 
dom in reminiscences of every kind. It is God who disclosed 
to man what we here read. It was impossible for him to 
know all this from himself, exclusively lumine naturce. 

We, who have been acquainted with this narrative of the 
creation from our youth, only too easily overlook its unique- 
ness in the world of nations. Its true greatness is not 
dependent on the confirmation afibrded or denied to it by 
physical science, though the latter is obliged, on the whole, 
involuntarily to confirm it. An " ideal harmony " (Zockler), 
i.e. an agreement in fundamental features, actually exista 
For it is established, or at least remains uncontradicted, that, 
setting aside primitive matter, light is — as this account 
teaches us — the first of substances ; that the formation of 
stars was subsequent to the creation of light ; that the 
creation of plants preceded that of animals; that creatures 
form an ascending scale, and that man is the close of the 
creation of land mammalia. The true greatness however of 
this narrative of creation consists in its proclaiming, at a 
period of universally prevailing idolatry, the true idea of God, 
which is to this very day the basis of all genuine piety and 
culture. This monotheism is specifically Israelite ; and the 
fact that the natural heathen disposition of Israel unceasingly 
reacted against it, shows that it was no product of nature, but 
a gift of grace. 

They are truths of infinite importance which are expressed 
in this account of creation, not as dogmas, but as facts which 
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speak for themselves. These truths are : 1. There is one God 
who, as the One Elohim, unites in Himself all the Divine which 
was by the heathen world shattered to pieces and dispersed 
among their many Elohim. 2. The world is not the necessary 
and natural emanation of His being, but the free appointment 
of His will, and brought to pass by His word. 3. The world 
originated in an ascending gradation of creative acts, and this 
successive nature of its origin is the foundation of those laws 
of development according to which its existence continuea 
4. The object of creation was man, who is on the one hand 
the climax of the earthly world, on the other the synthesis of 
nature and spirit, the image of God Himself, and by His 
appointment the king of the earthly world. These are the 
great truths with which we are confronted in the tradition of 
creation, as we here have it, free from mythological deformity. 
If we have in the Scripture narrative a heathen form of 
that tradition reduced to what the critical fusion of the spirit 
of revelation insists on, its Phoenician or Babylonian form 
affords the nearest comparison. Our sources for the Phoenician 
cosmogony are Philo Byblios in Euseb. 'prasip. ev. i 10, and 
Mochos and Eudemos in Damascius, deprincipiis, a 125 ; for 
the Babylonian cosmogony, a fragment in Damascius on the 
origin of the gods, the detailed narrative of the process of the 
world's origination by Berosus {Eusebii Chronica, ed. Schoene, 
i col. 11 sqq.), and the clay table inscriptions from the 
library of Asurbanipal (see F. Delitzsch's German edition of 
Smith's Ohaldee Oenesis, 1876). It is true, as Dillmann 
urges, that it is only in the Phoenician legend that Bdav 
(\n2=vi2) occurs as the name of primitive matter (personified 
as a female), and there too alone that we meet with the 
notion of the world-egg (wov), that widely disseminated myth, 
which is found both in the Finnish epos Kalewdla (i 235) 
and in the Indian Mahabharata {DMZ. xxxviiL 229 sq.), and 
a glimmer of which is seen in the biblical namD. The 
Babylonian legend however also offers, even in the fragments in 
which it has been preserved, many still closer points of contact 
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with the Scripture narrative, and these Lotz (De historia 
Sabbatiy 1883, p. 98 sq.) has in my estimation undervalued. 
Chaos is there called tidmat (= D^^n), the origin of the world 
starting from the primal flood instead of from the tohu-wa- 
bohu. The creation of the heavenly bodies sounds very like 
the work of the fourth day. Three kinds of animals are 
distinguished : hUl = nona, umAm sSri = ynti^n n'»n, and Tuimmaisi 
siri = nwi^n Bl3"i. The twofold vialUm {€), " he made (they 
made) good/' is also a parallel to the sevenfold nitD of the 
Scripture account To this must be added, that as riDmD 
alludes to the world-egg, so does DVn rh^iroth to King ^Samas ; 
sun and king are written with the same ideogram. And what 
is the chief matter : the hebdomad of days point to Babylon. 
For the week of seven days is, as Lotz has shown, a Babylonian 
institution. There too the seventh day is called sdbaMu, 
which is explained by Hmu nuh libbi (day of the heart's rest). 
After every fourth week one or two days were there inserted, 
that the beginning of the month might coincide with the 
beginning of a new week. Israel had from Babylon the week 
of seven days, but with the abolition of the inserted days, the 
Israelite computation of the week being no longer combined 
with that of the month. 

If then it really is a fact, that the account of the creation 
shows notions and expressions which are common both to it 
and to the Babylonian legend of creation, and if it is besides 
in other respects established, that there is an historical con- 
nection between the Hebrew and Babylonian traditions, the 
question arises as to the period at which this picture of 
creation or of single features in it was accepted. Dillmann 
in his commentary and in his academical essay on the origin 
of the primitive historical traditions of the Hebrews, 1882, 
does not admit the premisses to the same extent that we do ; 
but the grounds on which he opposes the assertion ventured 
upon on the part especially of Assjrriology, that this period 
was that of the captivity, are also ours. 1. This dating from 
the captivity is frustrated by the fact, that the Babylonian 
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parallels in the account of Creation as well as of the Deluge 
extend beyond the Elohistic and into the Jehovistic portion. 
Now it is universally acknowledged, that the Jehovistic book, 
or if the expression is preferred, the Jalivistic extracts of the 
Pentateuch, are pre-Deuteronomic and therefore pre-exilic, and 
pertaining to the period previous to complication with the 
Babylonian world - empire. 2. It may indeed be perceived 
from the book of Ezekiel, that life in the midst of Babylonian 
surroundings was not without influence upon the ideas and 
diction of the prophets, but '' it is incredible that the exiles 
should have adopted whole portions from the writings or 
traditions of their oppressors, and have even placed them in 
the forefront of the Thorah. The national and religious 
antagonism was at that time too pronounced to allow of the 
formation of a mythological syncretism ; and it was but slowly, 
and not till they were in general use under the Persian 
sovereignty, that the Jews adopted even the Babylonian 
names of the months," 3. The Babylonian legends in question 
were already in their ancient cuneiform character, and how 
much more then were they subsequently, " so overgrown and 
interspersed with coarsely sensual notions and a polymorphous 
mythology, that it would have required such eminent religious 
genius, as was not to be expected from the Jews of the exile 
and restoration, to reform them to the purity of their original 
state, and to restore to them the monotheistic simplicity, 
beauty and truth in which they appear in the Bible." 

Moreover it is quite arbitrary to give so recent a date to 
the contents of the account of Creation, and to regard them as 
borrowed. That which is common may indeed be derived 
from a common source. Might not a tradition of the Cos- 
mogony have existed among men before they parted into 
nations and paganisms ? This might take various forms 
among the several peoples of Semitic speech, according to 
their national and religious peculiarities, without however 
denying the common root The sons of Terah, who subse- 
quently emigrated from Ur of the Chaldees, would have their 
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own notions of the process of the world's creation, these would 
be myUiological and probably akin to those of their Babylonian 
abode. The spirit of revelation, who delivered Abraham from 
the bonds of heathenism, would free these notions from their 
mythologic deformity and reduce them to the form of majestic 
simplicity, which belief in the One premundane and super- 
mundane God induces. The essential matters in this account 
of the creation are among the most ancient foundations of the 
religion of Israel. 

There was a tradition believed in at least as early as the 
Mosaic period, that God after six days' work sanctified the 
seventh as a day of rest. We infer this from the circum- 
stance, that the institution of the Sabbath is in the Decalogue 
of the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx. 11) based upon the six 
days of the week of creation. This testimony may indeed be 
got rid of by deciding (as eg, Lemme does in his paper on 
the religious and historical importance of the Decalogue, 1880, 
p. 8, 123), that Ex. xx. 11 is an insertion in the Decalogue 
of more recent date. But this does not follow from Deut. v. 15. 
For here it is not, as in Ex. xx. 11, the institution of the 
Sabbath (compare xxxi. 17, probably from LR), but the duty 
of observing it, which is founded on the favourite Deuteronomic 
motive, the ten words being freely recapitulated in the flow 
of hortatory discoursa 

Another testimony is Ps. viii., of which Hitzig says : " This 
psalm has on no side the appearance of a recent one. In 
expression, in perfection of construction, and in genuine poetic 
value it is thoroughly worthy of David, and forms the correlate 
of the assuredly Davidic Ps. xix." Well then this Ps. viii. 
i& a lyric echo of the tradition committed to writing in the 
Elolnstic account of the creation ; especially in the fact, that 
here just as in Gen. i the position of man as supreme over 
the earthly world is regarded as flowing directly from his 
being made in the image of God. 

When the ancient traditionary material received the written 
setting found in Gen. i— ii. 4 is another question. We do not 

£ 
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ignore that certain linguistic indications seem to require a 
recent date. We do not reckon Kni among them, for though 
unM (D'^K'in) becomes more frequent as an appellation of God 
in Old Testament literature the farther down we come, yet 
tna as denoting Divine creation is guaranteed to us as pre- 
exilian by D^n^ ki3, Deut. iv. 32, and mn> ir\2, Isa. iv. 5. Nor 
irp*), for the antiquity of the name for the firmament of heaven 
is defended by Ps. xix. 2. Nor Injn (L 24), which occurs ten 
times in the 0. T., for Zeph. ii. 14 shows that pre-exilian 
literature also was not averse to the use of this archaism. Nor 
mn (i. 26, 28), for it is found also in Ps. Ixxii. 8, against 
whose Solomonian composition nothing valid can be objected. 
Nor even f»D, though it is certainly striking that this word, so 
frequently used by the Elohist, only occurs elsewhere once in 
Ezek. xlvii. 10, and several times in the reproduction of the laws 
on food, Deut xiv. 13-18 ; for we do not regard the law of 
clean and unclean animals with the classifying i:^o^, ^nrnht nansK 
there reproduced in Deuteronomy as the insertion of a more 
recent redactor, but as an ancient pre-Deuteronomic element of 
the Elohistic Thorah. There is therefore no reason why po, species, 
should not be a word belonging to the most ancient Hebrew. 

On the other hand, it is striking that the Elohistic word npi 
(especially in the formula nnp3i nat, i. 27, or napa 1K nar) is only 
found, besides Deut. iv. 1 6, in the enigmatic saying, Jer. xxxi. 22. 
It must however be nevertheless assumed that the word is 
pre-Deuteronomic, for there is no other word in the language to 
designate the woman in her sexual distinction from the man. 
It is moreover striking that the Elohistic nail ma (i 22, 28) 
occurs elsewhere only Jer. iii. 16, xxiii. 3; Ezek. xxxvi 11 ; 
comp. Zech. x. 8 ; but this pairing of the two synonyms may 
indeed be regarded as a peculiarity of style, but not as a 
characteristic sign in any language. Again, it is striking that 
^iy^, (i. 26, V. 3), apart from the chronologically uncertain 
passages, Ps. Iviii. 5, 2 Kings xvi 10, is found only in 2 Isa., 
Ezekiel and Daniel, and still more so that the word D^, used 
by the Elohist, i 26 sq., v. 3, ix. 6, to express man's likeness 
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to Qod, is without parallel, Ps. xxxix. 7 and IxxiiL 20 even 
entering into collision with this application of the word. T«m 
however may, like niaj, Hos. iv. 11, vL 10, belong to the classic 
period of the language, and D^ is not found for the imago 
divina even in post-exilian writings, although we meet in them 
with tones in unison with those of the Elohistic account of 
the creation which are absent from pre-exilian writings, e,g, the 
waters that are above the heavens, Ps. cxlviii. 4, and the Dinn, 
which covered the originating earth Uke a garment, civ. 6. 
Accident and choice have here prevailed, as is shown e,g. by 
allusions to the primordial ^^^2^ inn, being found only in Jer. 
iv. 23 ; Isa. xxxiv. 11 ; Ezekiel nowhere uses the word inn 
so frequent in 2 Isa. ; while on the other hand its appearance 
Isa. xxix. 11 is a pledge that it belongs to the classic period. 

We might beforehand expect that more points of contact 
with the Priest-codex would be found in the priestly prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel than elsewhere. And if it is, as we have 
shown, the case that Deuteronomy does not indeed as yet pre- 
suppose the Priest-codex in its complete form, but an Elohistic 
Thorah, it is easily conceivable, that subsequently to the era of 
Josiah literature would not only be imder the preponderating 
influence of Deuteronomy, but would here and there receive 
also an Elohistic tinge. The style too of the Jehovist, in 
passages where no suspicion of interpolation can arise, already 
assumes sometimes an Elohistic colouring, e.g. the expression 
for the plague of frogs, Ex. viii. 3, corresponds with Gen. 120. 
The non-Elohistic verses. Gen. vii. 8 (comp. Ezek. xxxviii. 20) 
and Deut. iv. 18 (comp. Ezek. viii. 10), approach in their xxse of 
the peculiarly Elohistic e^i the Elohistic style, while Hos. 
ii 20 sounds like an echo of Gen. i. 25, vi. 20. 

There are then no marks of style which constrain us to 
relegate the Elohistic account of the creation to the period of 
the e^a If it is to be regarded as the portal of the historical 
work of Q, which embraces the ancient Elohistic Thorah and 
is homogeneous with it, no appeal can be made to the account 
of the creation for relegating the origin of this historical work 
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to the period of the exila It is in any case a tradition reaching 
back to the Mosaic period, which the account of the creation 
reproduces ; for the foundation of the Sabbath upon the 
Sabbath of creation is defended as a matter of ancient 
tradition by the Decalogue. Neither Ex. xx. 11 (heaven, 
earth, sea, T\}% V^&^P"^) nor Ex. xxxL 17 (K^pjn wr) proves itself 
to be taken from the Elohistic account of the creation. 
. • • ... 

We are able to separate into its component parts the Cabric 
of the Pentateuch (Joshua included); but when we proceed to 
inquire when the separate elements here interwoven came into 
existence, we are but groping in the dark. Budde in his 
work on the Scriptural primitive history, 1883, hazards the 
conjecture, that the original account of the creation (in the 
Jahvist, whom he letters as J^) came to the Israelites from 
Mesopotamia, and that in the time of Ahaz — ^that is, at the 
time when the cowardly unbelief of Ahaz purchased the help 
of Assyria, and thereby delivered up not only Syria and 
Ephraim, but his own kingdom also to Assyria. He also 
designates as " one of the most ancient inheritances of genuine 
criticism " the knowledge that the original account of creation 
enumerated eight works (light, the firmament, the dry land, 
plants, the stars, air and water animals, land animals, man), 
and that Q impressed upon this older model, which made 
creation take place in eight works, the period of six days 
with the concluding Sabbath. This is not shown by the 
diction, for all is of one style, of one cast. But it is said to 
be indicated by the fact, that the third and fourth works (dry 
land and plants) are forced together into one day, the third, 
while on the contrary the second and third (the firmament 
and the dry land) are torn asunder and assigned to two days, 
although the creation of birds and fishes form one work, and 
consequently the firmament and the dry land should also be 
the work of one day. In any case however there is more 
sense in the Hexaemeron than in the unorganized eight works. 
Besides, the history of the world confirms the fact Uiat in 
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processes of development the middle is wont to be com- 
paratively weaker and the end compamtively stronger than 
the beginning. In accordance with this, each triad of creative 
acts in the process of creation forms a whole in which what 
made its appearance in the first is continued in the second 
and attains its aim in the third. There is delicate contrivance 
and, as we think, fundamental importance in the circum- 
stance, that the course of creation is effected according to the 
rhythm — o-^ 

The Hexaemeron of the account of creation as now extant 
falls into two groups of three days, so arranged that the 
days' works of the second group accord with, the correspond- 
ing ones of the first On the first day light was created, on 
the fourth the heavenly light-giving bodies ; on the second 
day the vault of heaven dividing the waters from the waters, 
on the fifth the birds of heaven and the animals of the 
waters ; on the third day, after the appearance of the dry 
land, the vegetable world ; on the sixth land animals, to fill 
the dry land now provided with herbage for their nourishment, 
and man, in whom the whole animal creation reaches its 
climax. This parallelism strikes the eye at once. It remains, 
even if an older account enumerating eight works without a 
division into days is assumed, when two equally corresponding 
groups of four take the place of the groups of three. In both 
cases the second series begins with the creation of sun, moon, 
and stars. It is questionable in what sense ; for only if no 
consistent connection at all could be perceived could it be 
admitted, that the beginning of the second series is out of 
connection with the first (v. Hofm.). But this is not the case. 
It may be conceived, that an advance is made from the plants 
which are bound to the soil to substances moving freely in 
space, the stars above. So Drechsler, Dillmann, etc., and also 
Biehm, who at the same time remarks, that this is not as 
prominent in the Hexaemeron as formerly : that the fourth 
day's work has now a hybrid position, forming on one side 
the commencement of the creation of the freer individual 
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existences, and being on the other, as the equipment of the vault 
of heaven, the corresponding half to the clothing of the earth. 
For plants clothe and adorn the earthly floor as the heavenly 
bodies do the superstructure of the v^hole edifice. Then 
would the narrative intimate, as we read in the poets, that 
the flowers are the stars of earth, and the stars the flowers of 
heaven, as Etickert says — 

Die Sonn' ist eine goldne Koo' im Blauen, 
Die Ros' ist eine rote Sonn' im Griinen.^ 

The connection however of the several acts of creation is 
throughout closer, more genetic, and brought about in a more 
inward manner. For this very reason, the view that the 
creation of independent individual existences began with the 
stars and then continued in the animals of air and water is an 
unsatisfactory one. From plants to the lower animals, and 
from these through the land mammalia to man, there is 
progress ; but that in this scale of being sun, moon and stars 
should form a degree between plants and the lower animals, 
is too unnatural and far-fetched a notion to be the meaning of 
the account To me the placing of the stars in the midst of 
the gradually progressive creation of this earthly world has 
always seemed and still seems to have another intention. 
The fundamental condition of all creative development is light, 
therefore light opens the series of the creative acts. But 
after the Divine fiat has called forth the vegetable world, the 
creation of this fundamental condition of the continuance 
and growth of all life upon earth is completed by the creation 
of sun, moon and stars. Hence this follows the creation of 
the vegetable and precedes that of the animal world. It was 
not possible that plants should arise without light ; but when 
the creation of the independent creatures is about to take 
place, the light is parted into bodies of light, and at the same 
time a stable, regular and visible measure of time is established. 
The alternation of day and night had hitherto been effected 

^ The sun is a golden rose in the blue, 
The rose is a red sun in the green. 
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bj the exercise and the cessation of God's creative agency^ 
but henceforth they alternate for the good of the creatures^ 
according to the universal timepiece of the heavenly bodies/ 

Even Budde concedes, with regard to the Decalogue, that 

the Hebdomad of days was not invented, but met with by the 

author of the account, even supposing that his original did not 

contain it It is no plan of his making, but one Divine and 

traditional, and there is objective truth in the circumstance that 

three creative acts of God twice form a whole, and that the 

third is in both instances a double one. For the rest 

however the author has given play to his subjectivity by 

impressing on the process of creation, even within the frame 

of the seven days with its twice three work days, many 

judicious arithmetical proportions. A creative and directing 

word of command, introduced by lotx^, is ten times issued (the 

nnoWD mc^, Aboth v. 1, of which i. 3 gives the first, i. 29 the 

tenth) and a seven times repeated ^n^ (niK->n^, ver. 3, and p-^n^i, 

w. 7, 9, 11, 15, 24, 30) confirms the accomplishment of the 

uttered will of God. A threefold feop^i refers to God the 

distinctive names of the separate creations ; a threefold yyy*\ 

(w. 22, 28 and ii 3) records His blessing upon animals, men, 

and the Sabbath day; a sevenfold sid impresses upon the 

creature the seal of the Divine approbation. These relations 

of number are significant, but no inward necessity requires 

their statement, for a 'py) might have followed ver. 25 also, but 

is omitted because the narrative hastens on to the creation of 

man ; the threefold Kipi (vv. 5, 8, 1 0) is completed, v. 2, by a 

fourth ; and with regard to the ten noK^, Dillmann is right in 

saying, that in ver. 22 also "iDtt^ might stand instead of idm^. 

• ••••• 

The text of the account of creation, as translated by the 
LXX., differs in many though non*essential respects from our 
Hebrew text. This was at that time not as yet so unalterably 

^ In this view the relation of the narrative to physical science is not one of 
each rude antagonism as Driver thinks, who in his article ''The Cosmogony of 
Genesis," in the Expositor 1886, 1, lays special stress on this discord. 
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fixed as subsequently. Besides, the treatment of his text by 
the translator was then freer than is now thought consistent with 
the duty of a believer in the Bible. Hence it is in most cases 
difficult to say, whether their Hebrew text of the LXX. was a 
different one from the Masoretic, or whether their divergences 
are free modificationa Their Hebrew text seems to have 
actually contained another verse after ver. 9, viz. koI a-uvi]xOfj 
TO iiS(Dp TO inroKarto rov oifpavov ek ra<i avporftayh^ avr&v 
Kai &<f>0ff fi ^pd, for here awarfoyya^: avr&v (Dn^DlpD) pre- 
supposes, instead of koI owti^Oti to tfSeop, the Hebrew ^^^ 
O^?!}. — In the second day's work the koX iyivero outcd^ stands 
in the LXX. not after 'lii k^, as in the Hebrew text, but 
after the creative command ver. 6, which in itself, and as ver. 
14-16 shows, is the more fitting place. On the other hand 
the insertion of the koI elSev 6 deo9 ore koKov after the second 
day's work rest« upon a short-sighted desire for conformity ; 
it is there purposely absent, because the gathering of the 
waters under the firmament was not as yet effected. — In ver. 
11 it inserts after ynt Vnv^, Kara yevo^ xal ofwiorr^Ta, and 
places \^^D^ as it stands in ver. 12 of the Hebrew text after 
13 ijnt nr«. It also translates the )ny*Db of ver. 12 Karh yho^ 
Kol o/jLoiorrjTa, and after the second ^nyt:h reads pNn"^j; as in 
ver. 11, translating oi to airipfia airrov iv avrA Kara yepo^ 
iirl T^9 7J7V. These divergences give an impression of 
arbitrariness ; the superfluous koI ofioLOTTjTa may be a gloss 
which has slipped into the Greek text, especially as ofiocorrj^ 
is besides not a Septuagint word, — koI iy&fero out©?, after ver. 
20, is in accordance with the matter, but unnecessary ; the 
other divergences are not worth speaking of. It is just where 
a various reading in the LXX. would be acceptable, that it 
leaves us in the lurch. Like the Hebrew text, it has the 
striking koI irdari<; t^9 7^9, 266, and the extraordinary koI 
eyevero oiT€j<: after ver. 30. 

L 1. The fact of creation in a universal statement — In the 
beginning Mohim created the heavens and the earth. The 
account is at once designated as the work of the Elohist by the 
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Divine name tx^rhn, for the Creator of the world might just as 
well have been called nw, as e.g. in Ps. xxxiii. 6 ; comp. 
mn^ ma, Isa. iv. 5, with o^rhv^ fcnn, Deut. iv. 32. This Divine 
name D^r^K is the plural of i!rt?K, which occurs only in poetry. 
It is certainly striking that the singular l^vK is unused in 
prose literature, and that in proper names also there is not a 
trace of its employment. But there is no reason for inferring, 
with Nestle [TheoL Stvdien aus Wiirternberg, iii. 243), that 
n^rhn is related to DyS^, as nlnoK, Aram, nnatc, is to the nearest 
plnral forms of hdk, 3K^ and that in this case as in those 
n is only an insertion to be deducted, and hence that •!!^'^. 
cannot be regarded as the original singular of Dsn^, but on 
the contrary as an additional secondary form from this 
epenthetic plural This inference rests on the assumption 
that D^iT^K and /« are derived from the same verbal root. 
We shall have occasion to speak about 7K at xiv. 18. But 
whether the verbal stem from which it is derived is b^K (f^K) 
or •Y^, and means to be strong, or to be foremost, or anything 
else, 1^, from which DNn^K is derived, is at all events another 
verb, to which the signification of violent inward anxiety, 

discomposure, fear, is assured by the Arabic ^1 (<dj). ^\ ^\ 

means in Arabic exactly the same as ^^ ^na, Hos. iii. 5, trepide 
eonfuffcre ad aiiguem, and hence D^n^M, with its singular rrh^, 
coincides as an appellation of God with ^09, Gen. xxxi. 42, 
. 53 ; and K'jto, Isa. viii. 13 ; Ps. Ixxvi. 12. Eloah, Arab, ildh, 
means reverence, and then the object of reverence. Primus 
in orbe Deos fedt timar, says Statins (Thebais, ix. 661), the 
religious sentiment was and is in its deepest foundation a 
feeling of dependence and limitation. The plural d\~i^k ranks 
with D^?^, ^^^^ ; in heathenism it is an external (numerical)^ 
in Israel an internally multiplying (intensive) plural God is 
thus designated as He who is in the highest degree to be 
reverenced. D^K"j^3 as an appellation of the all-exalted Creator, 
Eccles. xii. 1, is a similar plural (though, according to Baer, not 
TK^13, but 15^"'^^, is the Masoretically authorized reading). The 
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verb Kin, together with which the Elohist has used rwv, btit 
never iiT, has, as its Piel, Ki^, shows, the fundamental meaning 
of to cut, to cut out, and then of the forming and fashioning 
to be thus effected. In other languages also the verbs used 
to designate the creative agency of the Godhead fall back 
upon similar original material meanings, e.g. Assyr. paidku 
(whence pdtikti, creator, synonymous with bdni), to break, to 
split ; Arab, i— b1,^, to make, properly to smooth. With the 
withdrawal of the original material meaning fins in Kal has 
become the special designation for Divine production, which, 
whether in the realm of nature (Ex. xxxiv. 10 ; Num. xvi. 30) 
or of spirit (Ps. li. 12), brings into existence something new, 
something not yet or not thus existing. Nowhere is kis used 
of human production, nowhere is it found with an accusative of 
the matter. It designates the Divine causality as uncondi* 
tioned, and its product as being, with respect to its real state, 
absolutely new, and, as to its ultimate cause, miraculous and 
God-originated. There are many modes of creation, e^. the 
creation of man was a different process from the creation 
of animals ; the kernel of the notion expressed by M*)a is the 
origination of the absolutely new, and both the beginning in 
time of such origination and the finiteness of the originated 
are essential marks of the notion. 

The account begins with an alliteration significant to eye 
and ear, fcHD n^fiWia. The accentuation distinguishes as far 
as possible each word of this supremely important verse. 
Tifcha, the separative of Athnach, stands in n^rini as the 
definition of time which is separated from what follows ; in 1& 
as the separative of Silluk it keeps the two objects apart, and the 
two HK are made independent by means of Mercha, the servant 
of Tifcha and Silluk, while Athnach has its Munach as a servant 

Ancient translators all regard ver. 1 as an independent 
proposition. Eashi however, and among modems Ewald, 
Bunsen, Schrader, Budde construe : In the beginning, when 
Elohim created heaven and earth — and the earth was waste and 
desert, etc. — ^then God said ; otherwise, Abenezra and Gi*otius : 
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In the beginniiig, when Elohim created the heaven and the 
earthy the earth was waste and desert The former is, accord- 
ing to Hos. i. 2, syntactically admissible. The latter might, 
according to vii. 1 0, xxii. 1, seem equally so, bat neither of these 
examples is exactly similar : viL 10 follows the plan of contem- 
poraneousness, Josh. iii. 3, and xxii. 1 that, viz., of making the 
circumstances preceding the principal sentence, xL 1. If the 
account had begun with n^BWa ^^^, xxii. 1 would be similar: It 
came to pass in the beginning, when God created . . . that 
when the earth was . . . God said. Since however no %Ti 
stands first, we must admit that the language proceeds para- 
tactically. The sole ground for the periodizing construction 
is, that n'^rKnn requires a nearer genitive definition, and that 
without such it must rather have been, instead of n^B^na 
n^iwna, as it is transcribed in Greek fiapriarjO (Lagarde, Sym- 
micta, L 113; comp. Gotting. Anzeiffer, 1882, p. 327 sq.), 
although even then the a may be but a disguised shevl 

We have here however a similar case with Deut. xi. 12, 
Isa. xlvi. 10, where n^B^i has neither genitive nor suffix, but 
the nearer definition has to be supplied from the nature 
of the case or the connection. iT^tm occurs only once> viz. 
Neh. xii. 44, with the article, where n^B^nn signifies the 
TWvn demanded by the law (Ex. xxiii. 19 and elsewhere), 
the first-fruits of the ground. Everywhere besides it is 
either defined by the following genitive, or by its suffix, or 
the completion of the definition is left to the hearer (reader). 
It has been said that n^fi^tnn is in a twofold sense an Aramaism : 
(1) because in being without an article it ranks with rp*]?^ (so 
here Onkelos), and (2) because in old Hebrew n^B^i does not 
mean the beginning of an event, but the first (and generally the 
best) part of anything. The latter is however untrue ; Driver 
rightly refers, in opposition to it, to Hos. ix. 10, where a fig- 
tree '' in its beginning " is equal to, in the beginning of fig-time ; 
also at Gen. x. 10, n*wr\ signifies not the first part, but the 
temporal beginning. The beginning which precedes or stands 
at the head of a series or course is everywhere called n^ctn 
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(from B'K'i=irfc{i, the head as the foremost). And with respect 
to the absence of the article, it corresponds, without being an 
Aramaism, with the spirit of the old Hebrew tongue, which 
here as often is undefinable. We find "^nna, but never 
ni^nnsi ; always »ijy^3, never n^K^'tna ; and on the other hand 
D^aefj, ts^Khp, Dngp, always without an article. The Aramaic 
also frequently uses and omits determinatives only according 
to a certain feeling not to be more precisely accounted for. 
The Targum, Jer. ii., translates rv^nnz by K^nsTD, but 
Hos. ix. 1 means an undetermined i^JHta in the beginning 
(early), and Knwja is used as well as r?']i?3 for initio (e^. 
Gen. xiii. 4). In Greek too iv ap^ is used (LXX. here and 
John i. 1), not iv rg «px5» ^^^ '^^ ^PXV^ (John viii. 23) is 
under certain circumstances used for initio. 

Besides the relativity of the rvttmn is involved in the notion, 
the article does not abolish it. The question still remains : 
Beginning of what ? First part of what ? What is the 
relation of the relative notion which must be here added in 
thought ? Lyra (dissenting herein from Bashi) explains : in 
prindpio, scil. temporis, but this is too abstract, vel produdionis 
rerum, but this gives a tautology, for heaven and earth are 
res, and indeed the very res, with which the Divine creation 
not only began, but in which it came forth. Nor can the 
meaning be : In the beginning of the world (of things) God 
created the matter of the universe, for heaven and earth are the 
universe itself in its twofold order, not the prima materia of 
both. Hence rv\ino will here be the beginning of the history 
which follows^ as iv ap^y is meant absolutely of the beginning 
of existence. The history to be related from this point 
onwards has heaven and earth for its object, its scene, its 
factors. At the head of this history stands the creation of the 
world as its commencement, or at all events its foundation. 

The relation in which ver. 1 stands to ver. 2 is question- 
able. If the heaven, whose creation takes place farther on, 
on the fourth day, coincides with nnDBTi of ver. 1, ver. 1 would 
be a summary of what follows. But the heaven which was 
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created on the fourth day is only the heaven of the earthly 
world, while Scripture speaks also of the heaven of heavens, 
Deut. X. 14, and of the heaven of heavens which are of old, 
Pa. Ixviii. 33, therefore of heavenly spheres above the heaven 
of this earth. Besides, the r\Z^^, fadamvs, ver. 26, presupposes 
beings in the immediate presence of God, of whose creation 
(prior, as it appears from Job xxxviii. 4-7, to that of this 
world) nothing is said in the narrative. Hence ver. 1 states 
the fact of creation in an extent which the account that 
follows does not exhaust It is within the all-embracing 
work of creation, stated in ver. 1, that ver. 2 takes up its 
position, at the point when the creation of this earth and its 
heaven begins : And the earth was in a state of desolation and 
rigidity y and darkness was upon the surface of the primceval 
waters, and the Spirit of Elohini brooded upon the surface of tlie 
vxUers, The perfect thus preceded by its subject is the usual 
way of stating the circumstances under which a following narra- 
tive takes place, iii 1, iv. 1, xviiL 17-20 ; Num. xxxiL 1 ; 
Judg. xi 1, vi 33 ; 1 Kings i. 1 sqq. ; Prov. iv. 3 sq. ; Zech. 
iii 3 sq. The chief accent of nn^n could not here before 

^nn seem to have fallen back upon the penultima, because 
then the two similar tones thl> and thd would have been in 
danger of being indistinct; in truth however there is a 
very subtile accentualogical reason.^ This nn^n is no mere 
erat, it declares that the earth was found in a condition of ^nn 
iro), when God's six-days' creative agency began. Its primitive 
condition is designated by a pair of words of similar sound, 

^ The tenma Mercha before Pcuhta remains as a rule in its place, because 
if it were to recede it most be changed into another sign, and indeed into Mehu- 
paeJu It therefoie maintains its position unaltered — especially when the 

accent Bebia precedes. Hence here lilh t]JVp pKill, comp. I«V TX^ njTID 
<xlvii. 3), Urh V^[>h ^Wn (Ex. xvL 22), n3 HK^n-^^a ^3 {ibid, xxxi 14), 
m R^ani) "rtn (l Sam. xxvil. 11), Bti nw rtoh (2 Sam. xvii. 8), inai 3py> 






Tip (isa. xiv. 1), rvn ryp oneK (Hos. xiL 2), fi^o ^^^ ivixn (MaL iu. lo), 

and elKwhere. 
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and such-like endings (rhymes) and alliterations (comp. irr^eri? 
ical XPW'^^f \6y^ teal epy^ epyov xal eiro^) are found through- 
out the Pentateuch, iv. 12; Ex. xxiii. 1 ; Num. v. 18, 24; 
Deut. ii 15. ^nh (=^5^=V7'?) comes from the V. nnn, Aram. 
Knn, Arab. »\j, to roar, to be desolate, to be confounded 
{attonitum esse), and means desolation, vastitas, emptiness, 
formlessness, ^nb (~^?^~!*??) l*fts> according to the Syriac 
and the secondary verb Dna (to be closed, deaf, stupid), the 
meaning of heaviness, unconsciousness, lifelessness, — ^the inn 
paired with inn does not with the separative accent read 
regularly ^nhi, but with the first sound kametz, Vf2) (see Ps. 
Iv. 10). The sound as well as the meaning of the pair of 
words is awe-inspiring ; the earth according to its substratum 
was a desolate and dead mass, in a word a chaos (x^^^)- ^he 
book of Wisdom xi. 18 has for it the philosophic appellation 
vXij afiop<f>o<:, in opposition to which the LXX. by translating 
doparo^ seal dKarouricevaaTo^ fixes in the doparo^ that sti^e 
of ideal pre-existence in the Divine plan of the world con^ 
ceming which the account is silent. The question whether 
the inni inn is to be regarded as potentially including not 
only earth but also heaven, must according to the meaning 
of the narrative, which herein agrees with other ancient 
cosmogonies, be answered in the aflBirmative. The chaos, 
as which the developing earth existed, embraced also 
the heaven which was developing with and for it The 
substance of the ^r^2^ inn is left undefined ; inn is the synonym 
of r.^, DBK, np72i, iian and the like, and is therefore a purely 
negative notion. Or does the narrative, when it continues iB^m 
Dinn ^2fi~^y, mean that the insi inn were as to their substance a 
Dinn, ie. a mass of surging waters ? No, the Dinn is not the 
inni inn themselves, but the flooding of the chaos, and, especially 
if the earth in its as yet chaotic state, already forms part of the 
preparation of the six days' work. In this sense Ps. civ. says of 
the earth : Thou coveredst it with the Dinn as with a garment 
(W02,per attract, for nn''D3, comp. Isa. Ix. 18, IxvL 8) ; and in the 
book of Job we read of the sea, xxxviii 8 : ''I protected the sea 
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with doors^ when it brake forth, issued from the womb ; when 
I made the clouds the garment thereof, and thick darkness a 
swaddling-band for it." This means the state of chaos out of 
which the primeval waters, at first enveloped in vapour and 
clouds, came forth as from their mother's womb. It corre- 
sponds to Bdav 0^3), personified as a woman in the Phoenician 
cosmogony ; but in the Babylonian in Berosus it is the dark 
primaeval flood which as *0/i6p(0Ka (perhaps the same as 
Umm-arka, Mother of Erech, a second name of the wife 
of the moon -god Sin, honoured in Erech or Warka) is 
personified as a female. This becomes the vnhr\, i.e, the 
originating cause (matrix), there combined with Odkarra, of 
heaven and earth, which arise from its being rent asunder. In 
the cuneiform fragments also of the Babylonio- Assyrian legend 
of the creation, the primaeval deep and chaos are identical. 
Chaos is called tiarrvtu (tdmtu), and this (a synon. of apsu, 
Ocean) is the producing mother of all things. Hence the 
word is in Babylonio- Assyrian feminine, as are in Hebr. 
almost all noims formed with the prefix to, e,g. nwan, n^ri. 
The form Dinjn is an ancient formation like ^^, "^pn ; comp. 
ttP!, which is just as old a noun-form with the prefix Ja. If 
the stem were Dnn (JDMZ. xxvi. 211 sq.), D^^n would be a form 
like "^^on, Aram. Tjiw, nira ; to us however it seems more probable 
that u\T\ (akin to non), to roar, to bluster, is the stem-word. 

" A created chaos," says Dillmann, " is a nonentity. If 
once the notion of an Almighty God is so far developed that 
He is also conceived of as the author of matter, the application 
of chaos in the doctrine of creation must consequently cease. 
For such a God will not first create the matter and then the 
form, but both together." Certainly the account does not 
expressly say that God created chaos, on which account the 
so-called restitution hypothesis, as Zockler, its first post- 
Beformation advocate, disclosed to the Arminian Episcopius,^ 
fancies itself justified in assuming that the chaos was the 

^ But compare Job. Delitzsch (t 8 Feb. 1876), "£in altes Tbeologumenon,'* 
in tbe LuiJu ZeUickrift, 1872. 
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consequence of a derangement connected with the fall of the 
angels, and that the six days' creation was the restoration of a 
new world from the ruin of the old. But (1) if by chaos were 
meant the deposit of such a process in the spirit-world, we 
should have ''nn^ instead of nnw ; (2) this notion is a Theo- 
logumen read into the text, and not one to be proved by 
Holy Scripture ; and (3) we have no need of it to 
understand that the creation of the earthly world had its 
beginning from a chaos. For on the one hand the all- 
comprising statement, ver. 1, at the head of the narrative, 
declares that God is not only the former, but the creator of 
the world, to the exclusion of anything originating apart from 
Him ; on the other hand, the circumstance that chaos is not 
expressly stated to have been created by God, is explained by 
chaos being only a means not an end, only the substratum 
of the work of creation and not properly such a creative work 
itself; God made it the foundation of His creative agency, for 
the purpose of gradually doing away with it. For the world 
is the non-Divine, the creation of the world is the realization 
of something different from God. Hence the world comes 
forth first of all in a condition which answers to its contrast 
to God, and it is in the course of the six days' work raised 
out of this condition into one pleasing to God, and in which 
the problem of its history, concentrated as it is in man, is to 
develop an ever-increasing likeness to God. If it does not 
contradict the idea of an Almighty God that the development 
of the cosmos was efiFected in a series of gradually advancing 
creative epochs, neither will the fact of His having made 
chaotic primitive matter, as yet formless and confused, the 
foundation of this development. Such a foundation is even 
of the highest cosmical and ethic significance, for the raising 
up of the world out of chaos involves the possibility of its 
reverting thereto, and of the relapse of man to that materiality 
which is the foundation of his being. The possibility of such 
a reversion to the tohu-wa-bohu is pointed out by pictures 
of judgment, such as Isa. xxxiv. 8-11, Jer. iv. 23-26, 
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which go near to representing primitive matter as a fiery 
stream ; the process of formation was indeed prepared for by 
the thohu being flooded over by the thehdm. 

Darkness (^?^n V 8rn, to press together, to thicken, see 
comm. on the Psalms on 2 Sam. xxii 12) settled over this 
flood of waters, in which the fervid heat of chaos was 
quenched ; but though there was now present in water the 
solvent which brings all matter into contact and inter- 
action, only accidental forms devoid of plan would have 
resulted had not the Spirit of God hovered over the waters. 
Dillmann rightly finds in this ^^rnD a " delicate allusion " to 
the myth of the world-egg. Cheyne (art. " Cosmogony " in the 
ETieyd, Britannica) translates " the wind of Elohim." Certainly 
nn means breeze and spirit, (|m however cannot be said of 
the wind, but indicates that the action of the Spirit is 
similar to that of a bird, as Milton says : 

" Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss." 

For ^Tl means, according to its root, to keep the wings 
loose, so that they touch and yet do not touch (DMZ, xxxix. 
607), and then both to brood with loose wings over and 
to hover down in flight upon anything. The Ethiopic 
translates jesSld, he overshadowed, with reference to Luke 
L 35, but the real New Testament parallel is Matt. iii. 16. 
The sanction of the Spirit of God, even Him who came 
down in the form of a dove upon Jesus, is compared with the 
brooding of a bird. The Jerus. Targum calls this Spirit Knn 
jnDrm, the spirit of love, and the Midrash on Genesis ch. viii. is 
even so bold as to say that He is n^ron ^i^ b^^ '•mi, the 
Spirit of the future Christ 



The First Daij of Creation^ i. 3-5. 

Ver. 2, beginning with the chief historical tense noK% 
states the circumstances under which the creative acts of the 

F 
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six days now take place, in a verb sentence and two noun 
sentences : Then Ehhiw. said. Let light be : and light was. The 
first of the beings of the Cosmos, i.e. of the ordered universe, 
was L'ght (niK with the vibrating sound n, which is also 
characteristic of nfeo). The creation of light forms the 
commencement of the acts of creation; for as water, the 
primitive matter, leads to new material combinations, so are 
the forces manifesting themselves, as light with heat ("rtK, 
litx, and 1^^, color), the conditio sine qua non of all further 
origination of separate beings. Primitive light comes into 
being, light not at first restricted to the heavenly bodies, 
especially to that source of light the sun ; for the source of 
primitive light is God. But not in an emanative sense, for 
it comes into being through the creative word of command, 
the Jlat of God, that word in which His will is comprised and 
energised — V!! "'^^ ^'^> Ps. xxxiii. 9, comp. 6. His calling 
the light into being is the commencement, and its appearing 
good in His sight is the close of its genesis, ver. 4: And Eldhim 
saw the light, tliat it was good : and Elohim divided "between the 
light and the darkness. Instead of Kin 3itD (comp. Ex. xii. 2 ; 
Eccles. ii. 24) it is here briefly aiD, as in the Hodu Ps. cvi. 1, 
and frequently; and instead of: He saw that the light was good, 
it is said : He saw the light, that (it) was good, that which 
was perceived being divided into a nearer and a more distant, 
i.e. a predicative object (corresponding with the classical 
ace. c, inf., inasmuch as the accusative is after the model of 
ApoUonios Dyskolos attracted to the finite), as in vi 2, xii 
14, xiii. 10, xUx. 15 ; Ex. il 2 ; Ps. xxv. 19 ; Prov. xxiii. 31 ; 
Eccles. ii. 24, viii. 17 ; GaL iv. 11 ; comp. the similar ib^ ^kb^ 
n^O;, 1 Eings xix. 4 ; Jonah iv. 8 ; and on the other hand, the 
construction with the undivided object, iii. 6. Chaos with 
the dark primaeval waters is far below the ultimate purpose 
of God, who did not create the earth, inn, i.e. not that it 
might be and continue a inn, Isa. xlv. 18. The creation of 
light was the first of those works by means of which the 
world, now being brought into existence, became step by step 
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an object of the Divine complacency. The separation 
between light and darkness henceforth secures to both their 
independent peculiarity. The appearance of light is the first 
morning of creation, but does not absolutely do away with 
darkness; light and darkness are separated, that from this 
time forth they may alternate in conformity with law. In 
place of a single p, the account with circumstantial solemnity 
prefers pai . . . pa, as e.g, does also Cicero in Laelius, c. 25 : 
quid irUersU inter popularem , . , et inter constantem. The 
testimony, 31d ^3, is given to the light, not to the darkness, but 
both are named by God, ver. 5 : And Elohim coiled the light 
''Day I' and the darkness called He ''Night" And it was evening 
and was morning — one day (the first day). He called the 
light " day," i,e, by the name day = gave it this name ; comp. 
xxxL 47 with ii 20, xxvL 18, where DB^ also stands. The 
name, as given by God, is the expression of the nature and 
the seal of the future mode of appearance of light and dark- 
ness ; the many - tongued human names are but lisping 
attempts to denote the nature of things. Day is called in 
Hebrew tf ^ Assyr. Umu, perhaps related with oh (xviii. 1 ; 
comp. ^V!^ xxxvi. 24 = DWi, themice)^ as the time of warmth 
and hence of light ; night, nb^p (here in pause n^Jv, with a tone- 
less and therefore an accusativo-adverbial a, like modem Greek 
fl vvKra, vvxjSa), perhaps as the time of veiling and enveloping 
(from ^^ out of vf?) ; in Assyr. the plural is lildti, which 
presupposes a fem. sing, lilatu, liltu, and besides usually means 
the evening in distinction from 7niim, night. When then it is 
evening the terminiLs a quo is the morning, which dawned 
with the creation of light, and the morning which follows the 
evening is that which begins the second day, and therefore 
terminates the first. — Hence the days of the Hexaemeron are 
not reckoned from evening to evening, vv^Oijfiepa (Dan. viii. 
14; 2 Cor. xi. 25), according to the computation of the 
subsequent ecclesiastical Mosaic calendar, but from morning 
to morning, as the Babylonians reckoned their days. For, 
says Pliny, h n, iL 79, alii aliter dbservavere^ Babylonii inter 
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duos soils exortus} The evening seems to be called 3^^, as 
being the mingling of light with darkness, the twilight, in 
which the darkness begins to be overcome by the light. 
According however to the Assyr. irib SamM, sun going in = 
fiS^Dfi^n iX\3D, it means the time of the going in (setting) of the 
sun, from SrSbu, to go in, to go down, like Isa. xxiv. 11, naij; 
nriDC^^a, all joy is gone down, "ipla without doubt means 
properly the breaking, viz. of light, hence early morning 
(comp. ito2, rn«3, n^na, a youth, where the breaking forth, the 
first appearance, the early, is everywhere the fundamental 
notion), inx Di^ is found instead of jmn nv, nnx being used 
as in ii. 11, iv. 19, and in na^a nnx, fila t&v aafifiaTtov, 
Matt, xxviii. 1, equivalent to pB'Ki ; the day which forms 
the cardo ordinis is designated by the cardinal number, the 
article is absent as it regularly is in a casting up enumera- 
tion. With respect to the length of the days of creation we 
would say with Augustine (de civ. Dei, xi. 6) : Qui dies cujus- 
modi sint, aut perdijicile nobis aut etiam impossibile est cogitare, 
quarUo magis dicere. Days of God are intended, and with 
Him a thousand years are but as a day that is past, Ps. xc. 4. 
M'Donald, Dawson, and others, who are convinced that the 
days of creation are, according to the meaning of Holy 
Scripture itself, not days of four-and-twenty hours, but aeons, 
are perfectly right' For this earthly and human measurement 
of time cannot apply to the first three days, if only because 
the sun, the measurer of time, did not as yet exist ; nor to 
the Sabbath, because there the limiting formula is absent ; 
while it by no means follows that the remaining three days 
were days of four-and-twenty hours, because they elapsed 

^ This twofold manner of reckoning days, sometimes from morning, some- 
times from evening twilight, is found in the Avesta as weU as in the Thorah ; 
see Spiegel, ** Zur Gesch. des Avestakalenders," in DMZ. xxzviii. 433 sq. 

s According to a subsequent Indian view, the history of the world runs its 
course in an infinite series of creations and destructions (comp. a similar stato- 
ment in Weber, Synagogale Theologie, p. 193 sq.) : "The entire duration of 
the continuance of one of these creations is called a day, the interval of 
destruction until the next renovation a night of Brahma ; " see Holtzmann in 
DMZ. xzzviil 192. 
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between momiDg and morning. The account represents the 
work of Grod according to the image of human days, which 
together with the Sabbath form the primitive type of the 
human week. It lies, however, in the nature of the copy 
that it should correspond only on a very reduced scale with 
the incommensurable greatness of its original.^ A limit is 
put to the six work-days only to give them in distinction 
from the Sabbath the character of terminated periods. The 
time at which the creative agency ever began anew is called 
morning ; the time at which the Creator brought His work to 
a close, evening.* It is a childish, or to speak plainly, a 
foolish notion, arbitrarily forced upon the narrative with- 
out compulsory reasons, to make it measure the lapse of time 
from morning to evening and to morning again by a clock 
of human manufacture. 



ThR Second Day of Creation, i. 6-8. 

Darkness having been on the first day broken up by light, the 
primaeval waters are now also broken up and separated, ver. 6 : 
Then Elohim said. Let there he a firmamemi in the midst of the 
waters, and let it he dividing hetween waters against waters, more 
accurately towards waters ; the h (with a fore-tone Kametz) is 
that of relation, here, as in Jonah ii 17, the local direction: 
between the waters towards the other waters ; in ver. 7, when 
the division is effected, P?^ • • • T? stands instead, as at 4&. 
The LXX. translates JTi?'!, arepitofia, Jerome firmamentum, Gr. 
Yen. coming nearer to the root notion with a self-made rdfia 
(after rirafiai from reivoai). The stem-word ypi means to tread 
(comp. npi, ^j to stamp on the ground, as in the Horatian 
nunc pede l^ero pvisanda tellus), then also to make thin, close 

^ Drirer also admits '' that the writer may have consciously used the term 
figaratively." We assert it. 

' I formerly thought : at which the Creator left His work to its o¥m now 
established development But if the evening means a pause in creating, a 
pause of rest extending from the evening of the sixth day till the morning of 
the seventh would have preceded the Sabbath of creation. 
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and firm, and in this way to extend, to stretch out The 
higher ethereal region, the so-called atmosphere, the sky, is 
here meant ; it is represented as the semi-spherical vault of 
heaven stretched over the earth and its waters, Prov. viii. 27 ; 
Job xxvi 10. What Petavius {de opificio mundi) here 
remarks : C(Btu7ifi aSreum oTepitofia dicitur non ncUurm propria 
conditioner sed db effectu, qtwd perinde aquas separet, ac si murus 
esset solidissimus, must have forced itself upon ancient observa- 
tion also, n^^^p might, agreeably to the meaning, have taken 
the place of ''•i^l. h^^ip is not to be understood as a sub- 
stantive in the meaning of a partition, but as " let it be 
dividing," which includes the notion " permanently " (Driver, 
Hebrew Tenses, § 135. 5). It is intentionally that ^3^ is not 
used, but that the statement of what is to be henceforth a law of 
nature is expressed in the tempits durans (comp. Num. xiv. 33 ; 
Deut. ix. 7). Ver. 7 gives the carrying out of that which was 
thus called into being : And Elohim made the jlrmameniy and 
divided between the waters beneath the firmament and the waters 
above the firmament ; and it was so. This p"^n^ is placed by 
the LXX. after ver. 6, where, according to vv. 9, 15, 24, its 
original place may have been. It everywhere else stands 
after the creative fiat, but here after its accomplishment, 
declaring that the Divine will which had been expressed was 
fulfilled in and by the Divine operation. Instead of " between 
the waters towards the waters," it is here said, " between the 
waters which are below and the waters which are above the 
firmament ; " f f^nnp meaning beneath, f ^Vt? above, whereas 
nnn» with a genitive following means from beneath, 9a, and 
^j;d with a genitive following means from above, Ex. xxv. 
22, vii. 17. The upper waters are however called in Ps. 
cxlviii. 4, " the waters onDBTi i^vo ; " hm with a gen. following 
sometimes coincides {e,g, xl. 17) with h bvo, as "over" does 
with " above." The upper waters are the mists and clouds 
which move above us, the watery masses clinging to the arch 
of heaven, from which rain, bursting from the clouds, descends 
upon the earth, — or, to use a scientific term of similar meaning, 
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" the meteoric " water. Eain is described in the Old Te&tament 
as the emptying of the water-stores of heaven, the water-gates 
or sluices of heaven being opened (vii 11 ; Ps. civ. 3, 13), and 
the heavenly waters, as it were, drawn off (Job xxxvi. 27), 
and channels, the paths for the lightnings, cleft for them (Job 
xxxviii 24 sq.); the ancient representation is herein still 
incomplete, but in such descriptions the poetic form of state- 
ment chiefly prevails. After God had called forth the firmament 
by His creative word, and then effectually carried out His 
purpose (as is stated by nfe^, which corresponds more with 
the Latin perficere than with facere), it received from Him its 
name, ver. 8 : Arid Elohim called the Jmnament '* Heaven** 
AtuI it was evening and was morning — a second day. The 
form D^B^ is only apparently a dual {DMZ, xviii. 104), being 
really just as much a plural as the Phcen. ^'Vf, TOK?, Assyr. 
ianUy with the retention of the third letter of the stem 
(comp. the Chald. participles of verbs n^, which make PJ?, 
pass. r?a), for the primitive form of the verb noe^' is loe^, whence 
the Arab, plural saniawdt, or ^^, whence the ^th. plural is 
samajdt ; it means, to be high (Arab. U^o with (^, to raise, 
extoUere) ; also in ancient Greek a-dfioi, according to Strabo 
(viii 19, X. 17), means ret v^. The spirit of the language 
as little thinks of a plurality of heavens in DnsB^ as in ovpavol^ 
ecdi ; here especially is meant the atmosphere stretched over 
us like a vault. The plural (see on this matter Dietrich's- 
Abhandlung zur hebr. Gframmatik, 1846) denotes the im- 
measurable heights and distances among which the up-looking 
eye loses itself. Scripture calls the heavens which span in 
continuous circles the heaven of this earthly world ^f 
D^e^. The LXX. has, after the Divine naming, koI etSev 6 
Seb^ Stc KaXov, The account however contains seven well con- 
sidered 31D ^3, the seventh and last of which is IMO 31D. And 
here " God saw that it was good " would be as yet out of 
place, for the firmament divides the upper from the under 
waters, but the waters beneath still form a boundless con- 
tinuity, which still holds imprisoned within it the developing 
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earth. Hence the 2^D ^3 is reserved for the work of the next 
day. 

Tlie Third Day of Creation, i. 9-13. 

The first creative act of the third day's work consisted in 
the embanking of the lower waters and the formation of the 
dry land, ver. 9 : And Mohim said, Let the waters gather 
together from under the heaven to one place, and let the dry land 
appear : and it was so. The Niphal rnp^ has here a reflexive 
meaning, to gather together, as at Jer. iii. 17, to accumulate. 
D^D^rn nnrip is not a virtual adjective to an^T] : the waters 
situated under heaven, but belongs to the jussive : they are 
to gather together while in sinking they recede from heaven 
(comp, Jer. x. 11). The intensive form nc^a^ denotes the land 
according to its permanent quality of dryness. The jussive 
*^^yy\ commands only the appearing which strikes the senses. 
The account does not tell us the manner in which the at first 
embryonic earth floating in the waters with its relief of hills 
and valleys came into existence. What made its appearance 
when the waters gathered into one place is graphically par- 
ticularized, Ps. civ. 7 sq. The mountains rose, the valleys 
sank, as Hilarius Pictav. says in his Genesis, ver. 97 sq. : coUes 
tumor arduuA effert, Subsiduni miles. The LXX. had in 
their Hebrew text the description of this event: koX awrf^dri 
ia\. after p STV In our text the allotment of the name 
follows immediately on p-^n% ver. 10 : And Elohim called the 
dry land ** Earth ;"* and the gathering place of the waters called 
He " Seas : '* and Elohim saw that it (was) good. While God 
separates things according to their natures. He by this very 
act separates also notions and names ; human naming is but 
the distant echo of this Divine act Above it was the earth 
in its entirety, ver. 1, and then the chaotic mass, ver. 2, 
which was called r^Kn (as it is always written instead of 
n^V^) 9 ^^^» ^^^^ ^^ separation of the dry land and the 
waters, the land obtains the name p.? (Assyr. irsituv, with 
a feminine endiug), which probably means properly the 
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ground under our feet, from p8J related with YY], ^j, to 
tread down, pi, to run, i.e, according to Virgil, celeri pede 
piUsare humum. And the gathering place of the waters 
receives the name D^! (diflferent from D^OJ, and therefore not 
derived like it from a middle vowelled, but from a geminatum 
verbal stem), the seas or ocean, for the plural is here con- 
ceived of as singular and intensive (and construed accordingly, 
Ps. xlvL 3 sq.). The sea in its origin is represented as a 
connected whole, in respect of which the lesser reservoirs, 
especially the rivers which it receives into itself, are un- 
noticed. After the basin of the sea, that Divine bulwark 
against the pressure of the waves, Job xxxviii. 11, Jer. v. 22, 
has come into existence — God finds it good. The dry land how- 
ever, which is still bare and empty, He cannot as yet find good. 
Hence a second creative act is on the third day added to 
the first, the world of plants arises, ver. 1 1 : And Elohim 
said. Let the earth sprouting sprout forth green, seed-yielding 
herbs, fniit trees "bearing fmiJt after their (the fruit trees) kiiid, 
in which (in which fruit) their (the fruit trees) seed is, upon 
the earth : and it was so. K^!? has the euphonic Gaja to 
ensure a clear pronunciation to n before t^, as in ^^^, Ex. 
xxviiL 22, to 1 before E'. ^^ has the tone falling back 
regularly on the penultima, and *1B, Dag. forte conjun^tivum. 
It is a question whether in ^y'P^ ^"!B nfc^ the suffix of )^^h falls 
back on no or ne yy; but certainly reference to the fruit 
tree (which is also accented accordingly) is intended, the 
fruit of the fruit tree is determined according to its species. 
The fruit is called ^fi, as that which has come forth or from 
(Fr. Delitzsch, Proleg. 114), i.e. in virtue of the productive 
vegetative power of the plant. The seed is called xnj, like 

semen, from serere, the kind P?, from pD, fingere (comp. ^U, 
to think, to consider ; ^^^U, fut. i, to feign), whence also nj^ori, 
thus answering exactly to the Greek etZo^, and the Latin 
species. The meaning sulcare, to which Dillmann refers this 
word in the sense of division, seems ^U, fut. i, to have first 
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gained the meaning sidcare as a denom. from iiUx^, furrow; 
and the Assyr. mtnu, number = mwyi^ (Fr. Delitzsch, Hebrew 
Language, p. 40 sq.), is related to 1^30 = IBDD. Moreover the 
remark in Fr. Delitzsch's Proleg. 144, that in collective 
notions pD does not so much signify kind as distinction of 
kinds, is correct. Not three, but two kinds of plants are 
distinguished. For Ktsn according to the schema etyniologicum 
belongs to WiHTi, and is hence the conception of a species, 
which is then specialized. K^. denotes plants in the first 
stage of their origin, the young sprouting green (comp. the 
agricultural picture, Pro v. xxvii. 25 : "the hay is carried, and 
the «in, the second crop growing afterwards, showeth itself") 
which growing up becomes, some of it 2^, herbs, some of it 
YV, trees. The herbs are called n?P, seed-forming, seeding, 
what they become while maturing ; comp. on the other hand 
3nf, seed-bearing, ver. 29, when come to maturity; both Hipk, 
and Kai are in this sense denominative. The final word of 
the creative fiat, rj?v*"^, falls back upon KEnn ; for if con- 
nected with nnxnt *^^H a false distinction is the result, since 
herbs also yield their seed upon the earth, — a distinction which 
is also inadequately expressed, for it should be bw instead of 
^. Thus the earth is to bring forth these kinds of plants 
upon the earth, i,e, as a clothing for itself. The accomplish- 
ment, ver. 12, is thus stated: And the earth sprotUin^ brougfU 
forth green, herbs yielding seed after their (the herbs') kind, and 
trees bearing fruit, wherein is their (the trees') seed, after their 
(the trees') kind : and Elohim saw that it was good. While 
there is now no generation of organic existences from lifeless 
matter, the world of plants originally came into existence 
through the earth being miraculously fertilized by the word of 
Grod. And here, on the third day, the narrative relegates the 
severance of the kinds entirely to the beginning of creation. 
Instead of S^^xh we have here in ver. 12 WD? twice, with the 
suflSx Bhu, from ahu, customary with nouns from verbs n^, but 
elsewhere mre. The second creative act of the third day is 
also sealed with : " Elohim saw that it (was) good." On the 
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first day we have a^tt'^a once, on the second not at all, on the 
third twice/ Both triads represent the scheme — o -^ ver. 1 3 1 
And it vxLS evening and was morning — a third day. 

The Fourth Day of Creation, i. 14—19. 

The fourth work -day is parallel with the first. On the 
first light was created, on the fourth the firmament was 
endowed with the light - giving bodies. The generation and 
existence of plants was not possible without the light created 
on the first day; but now, when creation rises from plant-life 
to animated living beings, light is separated and united to 
heavenly bodies as regulators of the application of its benefits 
to the earth, ver. 14 : And Elohim said : Let there he lights in the 
firmament of heaven, to divide between the day and the night; and 
let them "be for signs, and for seasons (serving to measure them), 
and for (the measurement of) days and years. The Divine : 
Let there be, is still ^^\ though followed by a plural subject, 
as at V. 23, ix. 29, Num. ix. 6 ; and the same enallage numeri 
is found Ex. xxviii. 7, even with a not subsequent but preced- 
ing material subject (Ges. § 146. 3); here too it is apparent 
that the notion which is in Hebrew combined with the plural 
is originally and predominantly rather cumulative than multi- 
plicative. The light is called nix, the lights (light-bearers, 
light-bodies) HhkD, LXX. (fyaxTTrjpe: (once, Ps. cxxxvL 7, with 
poetic boldness Q^^i^ ; and once, Ezek. xxxii. 8, with peculiar 
accuracy "J^« ^)^P). Tlie lights called into existence in the 
firmament of heaven have {A) the double special purpose : 1. 
of dividing the entire day into two halves, a day-half and a 
night-half ; 2. they are to serve (vni, et flant, ruled by the pre- 
ceding jussive) (a) for nhk, signs (plur. of ni«=at^q/a^,from niK, 
related to mn, nxn),^ ie. signs of the weather, of the quarters 
of heaven, or also of historical occurrences (comp. Jer. x. 2, 
where onDCm ninx refer to astrological prognosis), whether in a 

^ Hence Tuesday is called by the Jews Ki-tob, and reckoned a lucky day, and 
therefore a favourite wedding-day. 
' So also Friedr. Delitzsch, Prcleg, 116 sq. 
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regular or, like Matt ii. 2, Luke xxi. 25, an extraordinary 
manner ; (6) for D^jrto (comp. the echo, Ps. civ. 9), limits of 
time (from njn, to predetermine whether space or time), i,e. for 
the intimation and regulation of definite periods and intervals 
of time, in virtue of their periodic influence upon husbandry, 
navigation, and the work of other human callings, as well as 
upon the course of plant, animal and human life (the growth 
of plants, the coupling time of animals, the migration of 
birds, Jer. viii. 7) ; (c) for D^?J^, D^J, days and years, i.e. for 
the demarcation of the length of the days and of the lunar 
and solar years. The months are included in the u^^^; 
but the week, as a unit of time not measured by either sun 
or moon, is left out of consideration, nje^', Ju-j, Assyr. sattu 
(from mntu), seems to mean change or vicissitude, the ^ 
of n^t^, to fold, to be double (whence the name of the number 
two), having a different phonetic value (AranL n, Arab, i^j) 
from the B' of n^B', a year (Aram, b^, Arab. (jw). After the 
twofold special purpose now follows {B) the general one, 
ver. 15 : Avid let them be for lights in the JirmameTit of heaven, 
to give light upon the eaHh : and it was so. The liglits (light- 
bodies) are to become lights (light-sources) to give light upon 
and for the earth. Wisdom then carries out what omnipotence 
called into being, ver. 16 : And Elohim made the two great 
lights ; the great light for the rvZing of the day, and the sinall 
light for the riding of tJie night : and the stars. Both lights are 
great in respect of the amount of light proceeding from them 
to the earth, but of different magnitude among themselves. 
The greater light is appointed for the ruling of the day, the 
less for the ruling of the night. Mythology makes Samas and 
Sin gods and kings, the lights of heaven, irpvrdvei^i Koa/iov 
Beoi (Wisd. xiu. 2) ; but here *^^^ is a designation of the 
predominant agency of the two lights of heaven which gives 
but a distant reminiscence of this personification and deifica- 
tion, — ^heathen myths are in the mind and speech of revealed 
religion reduced to rhetorical metaphors and poetic images. 
The sun, B^c?', ^^^ moon, rnj, are left unnamed, the narrator 
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designating by describing them. And it is intentionally that 
he does not say that God gave them names. The Semitic 
names of the sun and moon are of so accidental a nature, that 
the reference of them to Divine appellation is deliberately 
omitted. The giving of names by God is restricted to day, 
night, heaven, earth, sea, to which is only added as a sixth, 
V. 2, the name of man (dik). The creation of the stars is 
despatched in two words : D^^Dfsn nm. The name designates 
the stars as round bodies, for ^3 is softened from 3333 (from 
333, to be rolled, to be round), just as rabrab, Sjt, becomes 
rauraK The narrative intends the starry heavens of this 
earthly world, in which the sun and moon appear as great 
lights. The formation of the heavenly lights is followed by 
their local establishment with a recapitulation of their desti- 
nation, w. 17, 18 : And Mohim placed them in the firmament 
of heaven, to give light upon the earth, and to rule the day and 
the night, and to divide between the light and the darkness : and 
Ehhim saw that it was good. The verb }rD combines the 
notions of Oeivai and Boiivcu, like the nnj concealed in 
nin, Fs. viii. 2. Light and darkness here stand for day and 
night, 14a, and the destination, to be for signs and measures 
of time, which there follows, 14&, is unmentioned. The Divine 
310 acknowledges the work of the fourth day to be completed, 
and an evening and morning now produced by sun and moon 
closes it, ver. 19 : And it vhis evening, and was morning — a 
fourth day. 

The Fifth Day of Creation, i. 20-23. 

The time of all earthly occurrences being determined 
by the creation of the stars, and the regularity of light> 
that fundamental condition of all earthly life, secured, 
the first self-moving animated beings are now called into 
existence. The work of the second day had separated the 
waters below from the waters above by means of the atmo- 
sphere, that of the fifth peoples both the waters and the air 
with beings moving freely in them, ver. 20 : And Mohim 
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mid, Let the waters swarm forth a swarm of living souls, 
and let fowl fly upon the earth on the face of the firmament of 
heaven. The component matter of the buxls is left undefined/ 
that of the water animals also not being distinctly stated. 
For n?^ with the accus. (like /3pv€i,v, Jas. iii 11, with the 
intransitive ^pveiv rivl or rivosi) does not necessarily mean : to 
bring forth out of itself in a swarming mass, but like Ex. vii 28 
(Jahv.), Fs. cv. 30 : to bring to light in a swarming mass. 
Meanwhile the narrative places the water animals and birds 
even at their origin in a relation to their elements water and air 
which limits their condition. The LXX. translates »i*n e^SD pB^, 

T- V V ' ¥V ' 

ipTrera ylrvx&v ^aya&v ; but p.?^ does not mean merely creeping 
animals, but, without respect to magnitude (see ver. 21), swarm- 
ing, i.e, numerous, animals actively moving about among each 
other. On the other hand it is correct that n^n B^ is not 
in apposition to pB^ (Dillm. according to the supposed require- 
ment of the ace.), but is governed by it in the genitive. Plants 
are not, according to Scripture, without life (Job xiv. 8, 9 ; Ps. 
lxxviii.47; Isa.xiv. 3; Jude 12, comp. Ps. Iviii. 10), but animals 
of even the lower classes which now come into existence are 
ylru^al ^&aai, i,e, beings who are indeed material (for b^d^ is 
always mi, combined with matter), but who have the life 
centre of a soul or conscious self-hood, njn in this connec- 
tion is not a governed genitive (for -^v^v ?«'?? is a really 
inadmissible expression, see on ii. 7), but a descriptive 
epithet: soul which lives and animates, viz. bodies, and 
" living souls," stands synecdochically for animated material 
beings, bodies having souls. ^B of the firmament of heaven 
is its side turned towards earth (comp. Isa. xxv. 7). The 
double command of the Creator is fulfilled as stated, ver. 21 : 
And Elohim creaied great whales, and all kind of sovls, the 
living and moving, which the waters swarmed forth after their 

^ Not indeed according to the Vulgate, et voUuile super terram stib fir- 
mamejito cceli, the influence of which upon the ecclesiastical observance of fasts 
l>roduced abundant results; see Zockler's Oesch. der Bmehungtn zwischm 
Th^ohgie und NfUurwiasenaehafi, i 174, etc., ii. 183, etc. 
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kind (tlie kind of these beings), and all winged fowls after 

their kind: and Elohim saw that it was good. The great 

Cetaceae and Saurians, which from their long stretched -out 

shape are called (V )n) Q^r??> are mentioned in the first place 

only by way of example. Both k^: and ^iy are without 

an article. ^3? means all together, h^, all and each, b^ nK, 

absolute (ix. 3), or with a following indeterminate genitive 

(viii 21 ; Deut. iL 34; Eccles. xii. 14): all of every kind, 

all without exception. The definition should begin with 

na'Din ; but a beginning is already made with rr^nn, 'jraaav 

y^i^XV^ T^v ^djo-av, for iTnn is here, as always in this connection, 

not a substantive (= D^!Dl!> as in Elihu and Ezekiel), but an 

adjective, and accented accordingly. D(i.?^Pf (defectively written 

like i^?^'J, iv. 4) is the only plural of r? that occurs in the 

Old Testament ^3 too, which might be a substantive, is 

according to vii. 14 intended as an adj., LXX. irav ireretvov 

irrepanov. As yet God has spoken to no creature ; but now 

that animated, i.e. conscious (though not as yet self-conscious^ 

fully conscious), life has begun. He begins to bless, ver. 22 : 

And Elohim blessed tkem, sayin/g : Be fruitful, and increase, 

and fU the waters in the seas, and let fowl increase upon earth. 

According to the usual view, " blessing " is a notion developed 

from the fundamental notion of kneeling, and indeed of kneeling 

in prayer. According however to the Arabic custom of speech, 

the verb cJ^j) has the fundamental meaning ''to extend," 

whence birka, •"'J^s, pond, from the mass of water extending 

in breadth, and especially to lie down, so that the knees or 

breast lie upon the ground ; the knees are called O.^P*^?, as the 

limbs which more especially participate in this action. Hence 

too npna, abundance of goods, Arab, especially abundance of 

fruits, a plentiful harvest, and TD.^, to bless, is equivalent 

to, to cause extension, increase, prosperity by word and 

deed. Fr. Delitzsch obtains the meaning to bless by another 

path : Assyr. hardku means to step (syn. asdru). Pi. hurriihu 

= T13, to cause to step, to bring onwards, to make prosperous. 

The knee is then called lirku as the means of advancing, and 
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the blessing nana as a prosperous advance (Prolegomena, p. 46); 
the admission however of the pond, na^a, in this tissue of 
notions, is a diflSculty. Here where God blesses, or better 
perhaps, pronounces a blessing (henedicU), the wishing word 
is at the same time the imparting deed, the bestowal of gene- 
rative power. The pair of words nail me is characteristic of 
the Elohistic sections ; ^y. is the jussive of Kal. The fifth day 
closes with the Divine blessing, ver. 23 : And it vxls evening, 
and was morning — a fifth day. The number is written in 
full, ^?^pn; the Dagesh does not appear till the form in- 
creases, though not then without exception ; for we find HBten 
and D^Bten, n^B^pn and n^?ten j still guintus is throughout ^K^pn. 



The Sixth Day of Creation, i. 24—31. 

The sixth day's work, like that of the third, consists of two 
creative acts, the land which appeared on the third day being 
now peopled with land animals and men. The work of the six 
days kept man in view. The animals were created in increas- 
ing approximation to him, and now, ver. 24, the land animals, 
which most nearly approach him, are created: And Elohim said: 
Let the earth bring forth living souls after their kind (that of these 
living beings), cattle, and creeping animals and the vnld least of 
the earth after its kind (that of these wild beasts and of these 
animals in general): and it was so. The land animals are 
divided into three classes: 1. ^''$\f^ (from Dna, to be dumb, 
dull, heavy), here as elsewhere (though not exclusively) the 
name of four-footed domestic animals. 2. b^'J (from btn, to 
move, to swarm, a synonym of pK^), in this connection : the 
smaller creeping animals, which keep closer to the ground. 
3. Hv"^:^' ^^® '^'^'^ beast of the earth, which, as representing 
the most active kind of animal life, is called njn Kar cf. ; the 
connective foim is in ver. 25 given in the narrative tone as 
n^n ; but here in the divine fiat the more ancient and therefore 
more solemn <n^n is used, as in Ps. Ixxix. 2, 1. 10, Zeph. ii. 
14, and frequently, the second word being always without the 
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article (because the oldest form of the language had no article) ; 

the final h is certainly not the ancient termination of the 

accasative (p obscured from a), but the nominative (u enhanced 

to o), Gres. § 90. 3 (comp. the forms, Num. xxiv. 3, 15, Ps. 

cxiv. 8, with the same case-vowel faded into a connective 

sound). The creative word which calls into being the three 

kinds of animals is addressed to the earth: produc(U terra. 

Their genesis takes place with the maternal participation as it 

were of the earth, hence their bodily nature is, as compared 

with tliat of fishes and birds, pre-eminently earthy. While 

the creative word goes forth, what it declares is realized by 

the Creator, ver. 25 : AticL Mohim Tnade the tuild beast of the 

earth after its kind, and cattle after its kind, and all creeping 

animals of the ground after their kind : and Mohim saw that it 

{vHxs) good, fc'55 is here used (as w. 7, 16) instead of R^2% 

ver. 21 ; the latter means to bring forth by creating; the 

former, to carry into execution. The succession of the three 

classes is here different from that in the former verse ; there 

the advance was from the nearer to the more distant ; here, from 

the greater to the less. The creeping animals are here called 

more definitely "Pl^fiJ ^^\ the addition ixcnw\ not merely 

colouring but defining (comp. ver. 21 ; Lev. xi. 46 ; Ps. Ixix. 

35); an echo is found Hos. il 20. The earth is called px, 

as a solid body, and especially as the solid ground under our 

feet; pnontc is the earthy covering, especially the mould or 

humus, which covers the body of the earth as the skin does man. 

We are not specially told that God blessed the land animals. 

This is understood from ver. 22. The intentionally only 

threefold "pnM (w. 22, 28, ii. 3) sheds its light on all sides, 

while here the narrator hastens past the blessing of the land 

animals to the creation of man. 

The creation of man forms the second half of the sixth day's 
work. He is made last of all the creatures of the six days as 
the noblest, but also as the most needy of all ; for he is in need 
of all the creatures that precede him, without their being in 
need of him. Man does not come into being by a fiat addressed 

G 
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to the earth. A solemn dedaration of the Divine will here 
answers to the creative Let there be : ver. 26, And Ekikim said. 
Let U8 make man in our image, after our likeness ; and let tJiem 
siibject to themselves the fish of the sea, and the "birds of heaven, 
and the cattle, and the whole earth, and every creeping/ thing 
moving upon the earth. The indicative form nfc^p has a 
cohortatory meaning ; the intentional ah of the cohortative only 
occurs once in the Kal of a verb ^ Ps. cxix. 117 (but comp. 
also Ixxvii. 4), and once in the HUhpad, Isa. xli 23. But 
how are we to understand this plural fadamus ? It is not a 
self-objectivizing plural (Hitzig on Isa. vi. 8), for there is no 
example of a speaker speaMng of himself in the plural, whUe 
his ego is addressing his words to himself as object On the 
other hand the so-called plur. majestatis is by no means un- 
usual in the East {DMZ. xxii 109). He who speaks in the 
plural of greatness proper, appears to himself (without being 
comprised with others) to be of the value of many. In this 
sense God frequently speaks of Himself in the Koran (e,g. 
88. 25 sq.) as We. But such a plural cannot be shown in 
Holy Scripture where God is speaking of Himself, Where 
it seems to be found, we have to admit that God the Father is 
comprising Himself either with the Son and the Spirit or with 
the celestial spirits. Scripture itself confirms the latter, for 
from beginning to end it testifies that God communicates to 
the spirits who surround Him what He purposes to do upon 
earth, 1 Kings xxii. 19-22 ; Job i. ; Dan. vii 10; Luke ii. 
9 sqq. ; Eev. iv. sq,, with Ps. Ixxxix. 8 and Dan, iv. 14, where 
compare the Chaldee representation of the pTy, iypijyopot, as 
0€ol ISovkaiot (Diodor. ii. 30). It is in this communicative 
sense that nfe^y^ is intended. Just as Jahveh comprises Himself 
with the true Israel, Isa. xlL 21 sq., so does He with the 
seraphim, Isa- vi. 8, and here, as also iii. 22 and xL 7, with 
the heavenly spirits in general. This is the explanation of the 
Midrash {PesiMa de Bab Oahana, ei Buber, 34a; comp. Targ. 
Jer.), and in accordance with this of Philo (i. 566, ed. Mangey): 
StaXeyerai 6 r&v oKoav irar^p raU iat/rov BvpafAeaof. Elohim 
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no more concedes thereby a share in creation itself to 
the B^ne Haelohim than He does in sending (Isa. vi. 8); 
but He does give them an interest therein as to their 
knowledge and will. The communicative speaker ever 
remains, in relation to those whom he thus comprises 
with Himself, the Higher. But He imparts to them and 
gives them an interest in the matter in hand. It is in 
accordance with this that we must understand "in our 
image and in our likeness " as including the angels. Accord- 
ing to Scripture^ the angels form together with God one 
family, and man, being made in God's image, is for this very 
reason made also in the image of angels (fipaxv ri trap* 
offyekou^, according to Ps. viii. 6, LXX.), though this is not 
directly stated, and is therefore denied by Keerh as well as 
by most ancient teachers {DMZ, xxiv. 283 sq.). We do not 
question that ^^nit3*^3 is a more particular nearer definition of 
urfnQ (Frank, System der ehr. Wahrheit, i. 348) ; the LXX. 
arbitrarily inserts a too sharply separating ical : kwt eUova 
^fjLcripav seal icaff oiJLoUoaiv, But it is not a secondary, " an 
adverbial ^ determinative (Wendt, Vollkcmmenheit, p. 200), 
for then the exchange of the words (ver. 3) would not be 

admissible. The noun D^ (from D^V^^^, to cut, to cut 

away*) means the image, and Tpm^die Gleiche — a good 
German substantive, mid. high. Germ, geliehe, which we 
prefer to the too abstract sounding OleiehheU or AehrUichkeit 
(likeness) ; both words admit of a twofold use, and are then 
thus distinguished, D^ meaning original image or imitation ; 
rnDl, model or copy. The idea of o^ is more rigid, that 
of rmcn more fluctuating, and so to speak more spiritual ; 
in the former the notion of the original image, in the latter 
that of the ideal predominates. It is in accordance with 
this that the prefixes 3 and 3 are used, although they 

« Fziedr. DelitzBcli thinks otherwise, Proleg. 141, irom ths=f^, ^ ^ ^^^ 

(whence mOTV) ; bat it is difficult thence to arriye at the idea shadow-image 
(something like adtanbratio). 
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might be exchanged (comp. Lev, v. 25 with xxvii. 12 ; 
2 Chron. xxxL 17 with 16). With n the original form is 
thought of as though it were a form for casting, in 3 as a 
model set before one (comp. on the otlier hand v. 3). 
Hence the Greek and many of the Latin Fathers started 
from at least a correct feeling when they referred the Kar^ 
eiKova of the LXX. to the physical, and /cad* ofMiwciv to 
the ethic side of the ivuigo divina, though there is no 
linguistic necessity for this distinction. The narrative does 
not expressly state wherein the Divine likeness consisted, 
for the dominium terrce promised to man, 26&^ is not, as the 
Socinians think, its content but its consequence, or as Frank 
thinks it better to express it (t6. i. p. 349), not its nature, 
but the manifestation of that nature. Nevertheless it results 
as a retrospective inference from this sovereignty (Ps. viii 6 ft), 
that the Divine image in man consists in his being a creature 
who has mastery over himself (self-conscious and self-deter- 
mining), and therefore exalted above all other earthly 
creatures. Because DIK is used of man in a sense which 
includes the species, the sentence goes on in the plural: 
and let them subject (nrj, mbigere, with 2 of the object as 
usual in verbs of ruling), n^n seems to have fallen out 
between b2y\ and pKn; for if the sentence had concluded 
with pKPi h^Dy we should have had a significant climax 
ascendens, while now the enumeration of the kinds of animals 
is continued contrary to expectation. The deficiency must 
however be an old one, for the LXX. has /caX irairq^ t^ 
7779 both at 26& and at ver. 28, which it enlarges from 26& 
(comp. Jas. iii. 7, where only four kinds of animals are 
enumerated, and not five, as would be the case if n^n had 
stood here) ; the Syriac alone among ancient versions inserts 
n^n. Next follows the carrying into execution of the resolution 
formed in the Divine counsel, ver. 27: Aiid Mohim created 
man in His own im/ige : in the image of Elohim He created him ; 
male and female He created them. We experience a trembling 
joy at these words ; the three propositions are like a tripudium. 
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!.«. a dance of victory of three measures. What is related in 

more detail in the Jahvistic narrative is here comprised in a 

few winged words: God created man, and that with diflerence 

of sexes. The notion of the pair predominates in nrxi \£r^^, 

that of sexual distinction in n3f;« laj (LXX. apcev xal dijXv, 

Lith. : ein Merdin vnd Frewlin), stem- words lar V at, injigere, 

and np^ V 3p, excavare. The origin of man, though not 

brought to pass by a creative fiat, is nevertheless called a 

creation, vnx and may be also so called in respect of ii 7. 

For tho essential characteristic of creation is not the exclusion 

of existing material, but the achievement, and indeed the 

miraculous achievement, of something hitherto non-existent ; 

for to appoint that anything shall henceforth exist according 

to law is a miracle. The narrator now the more opportunely 

reiterates, that man was made in the image of God. He has 

now reached the point towards which he was steering. What 

follows concerning the Divine blessing announces also an 

exalted frame of mind, ver. 28 : And Elohim blessed them : and 

EloMm said to them : Be fruitful^ and increase^ and fill the 

earth, and suhdtte it, and subject to yourselves the fish of the sea, 

and the birds of heaven, and every beast that moves upon the earth. 

The brief no^ at the blessing of the animals, ver. 22, is here, 

in the effort for poetical parallelism, extended to urh noK^ 

crnl^K. The authorization and vocation to dominion over the 

earth employs such strong expressions as KOa, procvicare, and 

rm, subigere, because this dominion requires the energy of 

strength and the art of wisdom. We have translated rrn 

by Getier (= all beasts), because the word has here a wider 

meaning than at ver. 24 sq. The tenth nzDMn of the narrative 

points out to man and beast their means of nourishment in 

VY. 29, 30 : And Elohim said : Behold, I give you, every seed- 

yielding herb upon (hefa^ce of the whole earth, and all trees in 

which are seed-yielding fruits ; let it serve you for food. And 

to every beast of the earth, and to all the birds of heaven, and to 

all that moveth upon the earth, in which is living sard, (have I 

given) every green herb for food : and it was so. The perfect 
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^nns is usual in agreemeuts, grants of authority, engagements, 
givings of names (xli 45) (Ges. § 126. 4). On i^D-rw with 
an indeterminate noun (all and each of the after -named 
kind), see on ver. 21. yjf followed by jnt here means, in 
distinction from jniD, ver. 11 sq., seed-yielding or containing. 
In ver. 30 we must supply ^wrij before 3W p'V'73"nK, omnem 
virorem Jierhce (recurring ix. 3 ; comp. Ex. x 15 ; Isa. xv. 6) ; 
it was absent also from the Hebrew text of the LXX. The 
latter agrees with the Masoretic text in also making ver. 30 
conclude with xal iyepero ofiT©9. This p^iX^ declares, that 
the will of God which directed man as well as beast to 
vegetable diet was also carried into effect There was only 
an unimportant difference between the food of both, herbs 
only being allotted to beasts, but to man fruit trees as well, 
the inexhaustible nature of such food being indicated by JT^ 
jnt. The announcement of the will of God is but cursorily 
sketched. riDni is included in pKn n^n ; certain articles of 
food, such as milk and honey, are left out of consideration, 
without being said to be forbidden. The main point is not 
what is expressed, but its reverse ; for the direction to vege- 
table diet means the restriction to this, to the exclusion of 
the flesh of animals. It was not till after the Flood that man 
was authorized to kill animals for his food, ix. 3. The 
creation of God was designed for propagation, not for de- 
struction. The subsequent order of the world is not the 
original ; at the beginning peace prevailed between man and 
the beasts, and among the beasts towards each other. Ewald 
and Dillmann rightly see in the p'^nn an indication that in 
the beginning of the world's history a Paradisaic peace pre- 
vailed, and find that A (Q) and G (J) are agreed on this 
matter. Outside of Israel too the tradition is widely spread, 
that men and animals were originally satisfied with vegetable 
food ; it is not merely a notion of Pythagoras. Such pro- 
phecies also as Isa. xi. 6-9, Ixv. 25, Hos. ii 20, presuppose 
it, for they promise the restoration of this aurea cetas. We 
cannot admit that this Paradisaic peaceful commencement of 
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life is but a pleasant dream, a shadowy picture of the imagina- 
tion, if it were only for the fact that there is more wisdom in 
the traditions of nations than in the views of individuals. The 
objection, that the teeth and intestines of men, as well as of 
many beasts, are adapted for both animal and vegetable diet, 
does not perplex us, — ^the whole of the six days' creation is, 
80 to speak, supralapsarian, i,e. so constituted that the conse- 
quences of the foreseen fall of man were taken into accoimt, 
and that there sliould be no need of remodelling of creation. 
That man can live and thrive without animal food is a fact 
confirmed by experience, and there are nations who live almost 
entirely on vegetable food and the milk of tlieir flocks, very 
rarely eating flesh, e,g. the nomadic Arabs and the Indians, 
who are nevertheless very fine and intelligent races. Nor 
does the reference to the animals of the primaeval world, 
among whom devouring each other was already customary, 
seem to us any counter-proof. For such animals belong to 
the time prior to the world of man, while the peace, which 
restriction to vegetable diet would secure, refers only to the 
animal world contempoi'ary with man, and appointed to live 
along with him. It is indeed true that, if we would enforce the 
thesis, that the killing of one living creature by another was 
not the direct will of Grod for the universe down to the world of 
the infusoria, we shall encounter insuperable difficulties. But 
the scriptural narrative concerning the first beginning requires 
no such far and deep reaching consequences. For why then is 
it silent concerning the animals of the waters ? The dominion 
over the DM ruin also was indeed allotted to man, ver. 28, 
but in ver. 29 sq. the fish are purposely left out of considera- 
tion. Men and animals are here in question only so far as 
they associate together ; it is only in this department that the 
Divine will, which excludes killing for the purpose of food, 
attains legislative expression. The inference, that it was not 
then also a law and appointment of nature, that apart from 
men and those animals who formed their nearest surrounding, 
the life of one creature might be preserved by the killing of 
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another, would be unjustifiable. All living creatures within 
this earthly world exist in a state of constant war. It is in 
the nature of certain animals to torture their prey with refine- 
ment of cruelty. And it seems as if it ought to be and must 
be thus, that as a limit is set to the encroachments of the 
vegetable world by means of the frugivorous animals, so the 
immoderate increase of the latter is prevented by the beasts 
of prey, while these are in their turn kept under by the 
weapons of man. From the sanction however of the peace 
implied in ver. 29, we may conclude that the present world, 
subjected as it is to fuirai6Tff<; and SovXeta tQ9 (pdopa^ (Bom. 
viii 18-26), is not that absolutely best world, that adequate 
exponent of the holy love which is God's nature, but only the 
preliminary stage of a glorified world, in which love will bear 
sole sway, and death in every form be cast out. The word of 
God, which made peace the fundamental law for mankind, 
and for the animals most nearly approximating him, was now 
followed by the close of the Hexaemeron, ver. 31 : And 
Elohim saw all thai He had made, and, lelwld, it was very 
good. And it was evening, and was morning — the sixth day. 
The Creator surveys all that He has brought to pass, and 
finds it very good. The result is introduced by njn. Each 
single item is 3ifi3, if not in itself alone, yet in its relative 
adaptation to the whole ; but this whole, in which are har- 
moniously comprised all the single suitable items, is ikd 3)D. 
The adverbially used "IKD means mightiness, and the funda- 
mental idea is either weight (from t^k, to burden) or extension, 
as it seems to be according to the Assyrian, from imd, 
ma'ddu, to be much (V i», to extend, to stretch).* Pro- 
minence is given to the sixth, as the concluding day of 
creation, by the article: a day, viz. the sixtL That the 
connection of tlie words is not intended to be a genitive one 

1 In the Thorah of R. Meir it is pessimistically said, after BerethUh rtMa, 
ch. 9, JXiO 3113 rum, \>j which is meant certainly not the roU of the Thorah, 
bnt the reading of the Thorah of this R. Meir ; see Rosen feld's D^filD nnfiCld 
(Wilna 1883), p. 59. 
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is seen e^. from Jer. xxxviii. 14, "^Vyf*} ^'^, entrance (to the 
temple), viz. the third. That this connection of the determi- 
nate adjective with an indeterminate substantive (like eg. 
xli 26) is no sign of a later period of the language, has been 
shown by Driver (Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 1883, p. 229). 
^B^ nrt*3 with the preposition is constantly found, e,g. Ex. 
xvi 5, xxii 29 ; but Neh. viii. 18, Dan. x. 12, are the 
first examples of Wn Di*n, so that the statistical discovery 
rather proves the contrary of what Giesebrecht tries to prove. 

The Sabbath of Creation, ii. 1—3, 

If the days of creation are regarded as the periods inter 
duos occastis, the Sabbath of creation begins with the 
evening, i,e. late in the evening of the sixth day. Then how- 
ever we have the incongruous result, that evening being the 
banning of rest, is also the beginning of work. The matter 
is rather as follows : the days of creation consisted of a morn- 
ing half and an evening half, the morning reaching its climax 
at noon, and the evening its lowest point at midnight, and 
this whole day is reckoned a work -day. For if it is the 
meaning of the narrative, that the Creator rested at the begin- 
ning of each evening, we should then have seven Sabbaths 
instead of one. This is what we do find in the Avesta, which 
is here evidently under Semitic influence (JDMZ.xxvl 719 sq.; 
comp. XXXV. 642 sqq.). Ahuramazda, in conjunction with the 
Amschaspands, creates heaven, the water, the earth, trees, 
animals, men, in six periods, each containing an unequal number 
of days, each period being followed by a festival of rest on his 
part (Bumouf, Tafna, pp. 294—334). The Scripture narrative 
however knows nothing of six Sabbaths and a final Sabbath, 
but of one only, which began when the sixth day, with 
its morning and evening halves, was over, and the morning 
of the seventh day was beginning. Having arrived thus 
far, the form of the narrative becomes imitative of the now 
approaching rest; the hitherto more rapid flow of speech 
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seems restraiDed, and extends itself tautologically in breadth. 
As Meinecke, Frougm&nXa choliaTnMca, p. dO, says of Babiios, 
when the latter is describing the luxurious living of the Assyrian 
ruler : rum sine artis lavde numeros aTyumento earminia attem- 
peravit, so is it due to the art of the narrator^ that his language, 
in describing the seventh day, gets slow and dragging. He 
begins with a summary, iL 1 : And the heaven and the earth, and 
all their host, were finished. The LXX. rightly translates 
avp€T€\j6a6fiaav, heaven and earth were finished in the manner 
described ; comp. Ex. xxxix. 32, ^3??}, it (the work of the taber- 
nacle) was finished, — ^heaven and earth, and the totality of 
the beings that filled them, fecy (from (OV, prodire, V i% to 
swell, to press upwards and outwards ; Arab, of the appear- 
ance of a claw, a tooth, a star), elsewhere the host of heaven^ 
is here to be referred zeugmatically (comp. on the other 
hand, Neh. ix. 6) to the creatures of earth (per zetigma we say, 
because elsewhere, when {CV is used of earthly beings, it means 
only a multitude of men, e.g. Issl xxxiv. 2). The correspond- 
ing Assyrian formula is kiisai (from eos) samS u irsUim, 
totality of heaven and earth (see the hymn to Merodach IIL, 
R 29, No. 1), Sumerian anh&arrdjui, troop of heaven of earth 
(Fr. Delitzsch in Lotz, Ttglathpileser, i. p. 76). Now follows the 
fact meant in w*^, which looks both backwards and forwards, 
the fact by which God impressed upon the now finished earth the 
seal of completion, ver. 2 : And Mohim finished 07i the seventh 
day His work which He had made ; and He rested on the seventh 
day from all His work which He had made. The y?^, on the 
seventh day, appeared so incomprehensible to ancient trans- 
lators, LXX. Samar. Syr. Book of Jubilees, that they preferred 
to read ^et^ DVn; Budde (Urgesch. p. 490) as well as 
Olshausen regards ^]r>3i^n as an error of transcriptioa But the 
Targums give back ^]rifi^n, and the Talmudic scholars know how 
to manage with it. Indeed with a good will there needs but 
little penetration to recognise the legitimacy and the sense of 
Complevitque Deus die septimo opus suuvi (Jerome). The mean- 
ing is not that on the seventh day God continued and ended His 
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as yet uncompleted work, but that He made an end (n^?, like 
Ex. xli 33 ; 1 Sam. x. 13 ; comp. 2 Sam. vi. 18) of the 
work, because it was now finished, not continuing it at the 
beginning of the seventh day, but ceasing from further work, 
and resting.^ When the name "work" is given to God's 
six days' creation, human work is ennobled to the highest con- 
ceivable degree, as being the copy of this modeL The verb ^nb 
means in Arab, and Ethiop. to send: hence '"^^^ (out of '*^?^) 
means a sending (a mission) ; thus it means the direction of 
the business given one, or which one gives himself, therefore 
the work of one's calling. Creation is the execution of a task 
which God set Himself, an achievement in which His Word 
and His Spirit participate, and on which all the powers of 
His Being are engaged. The rest of God, after His work is 
completed, is here expressed by ^if5. Ex, xx. 11 by roj, 
Ex. xxxi. 17 by B?D35 nac^. nae^ (Assyr. mbdtu, Symm. gamdru, 
loi) is the most unambiguous word, the other two on the con- 
trary have an anthropopathic sound. In no case must the rest 
of the Creator be understood as the result of fatigue (see on 
the contrary, Isa. xl. 28) ; it was the consequence of the now 
perfect and harmonious whole, combined with the satisfaction 
and joy (Ps. liv. 31) which this whole, as nwD aiD, afforded 
Him. He now rested, not with the intent of henceforth 
withdrawing from the world, — He was indeed from that time 
onwards the governor of the world and the director of its 
history, — but He rested as Creator ; His creative agency was 
now concluded, His rest belongs to that order of the world 
which is binding upon the creatures, ver. 3 : And EloMm 
blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it ; for on it He rested from 
all His work which He had creatively effected. Undoubtedly 
nifc^ refers back to iroK^, to which jni could not be directly 
referred ; the combination of the finite with the infinite must 
be explained according to the Schema, nifi^ ^n:in, Joel ii. 20 
(Ew. § 285a). This explanation being simple and in con- 



* The Arabimiui also explain vt-Vt etymologically by : he cut («JaS) the 
thing, he put an end to work (DMZ, zxxix. 585). 
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formity with the style, is prefemble to Knobers: which 
He being active created, or our former one: which He 
performing created. In both cases quod (opus) is com- 
bined with creaverat and not with fudendo; it is never- 
theless the most obvious to combine it with faciendo, like ne^ 
n^nho : quod (opus) faciendo creaverat However it may be 
explained, the inf. with ^ has in any case the sense ot faciendo, 
like Eccles. ii. 11; comp. Judg. ix. 56; 2 Kings xix. 11; 
Ps. ciii. 20. The blessing and hallowing is not meant as 
pointing onwards from the standpoint of the Mosaic legisla-^ 
tion, — ^in this respect God subsequently hallowed the Sabbath 
at the departure from Egypt, — ^but is a fact following upon 
the conclusion of creation, and having in view the history of 
the world, which, now that its creation is completed, is about to 
begin. On T?.?, see on i. 22 ; B^i? means the quality of appro- 
priating the B^^iJ, but Binp (V np, to cleave, to divide), used of 
God, designates Him as a Being separated from the finite 
sinful world and exalted above it, and used of men and things, 
it designates them as separated from the worldly and the 
common (j?h), and raised above them.^ The divine blessing 
endowed the seventh day with a treasure of grace flowing forth 
from the rest of the Creator, which is opened for those who 
keep it, and the divine hallowing removed it from among the 
week days and invested it with a special and distinguishing 
consecration, both retrospectively and prospectively, because on 
it He ^f, requievit or reqiiieverat, i.e. entered into rest. Hence 
the Sabbath, personally conceived of, is called, Isa. Iviil 13, 
'n B^np. The narrative points in roB^ and nae^ to nae^ as the 
name of the day of rest following the six days. The old view, 
that T\^p is contracted from nyac^ (e,g. Lactant InsL vii. 14), 
must be, if only on this account, rejected, nor is there any 
need for it in explaining the use of nac^ for ?^3B^, week (comp. 
Lev. xxiii. 15 with Deut xvi. 9), "seventh day" standing 

^ The adj. kudduSu is in Assyrian (comp. Isa. x. 17) one of the synonyms 
ivhich denote briUiant nnobscnred light; see Zimmern, Babyl. BuBspicUmen 
'1885), p. 87 sq. 
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2?er synccdocihen partis pro toto for seven days, hebdoinas, nac^ 
however is not formed from n:ifi^> after the formation y^P_, for 
the name of the Sabbath is with rare exceptions (Isa. Ivi. 2, 6, 
comp. Iviii. 13) feminine, and the Kametz is so mutable 
as to get evaporated into Sheva {e.g, ninae?, ^nha?'). It is 
contyacted from HTia??, as niBfe, 1 Kings i. 15, is from 'Vi'jBfe, 
and nrrete, Mai. i 14, from nnnefo and means either "rest 
time," with a glance at ny, or " rest " {Feier) as a self-contained 
notion (com]^.feri(c,fe8tum, and diesfestua). The latter is pre- 
ferable, as Lotz, De historia Sdbbatt, pp. 5-8, has shown, nae^ 
is of similar formation with 'ipnfc^, ^^^, »"'»ip?, and means, like 
the Assyr. idbbattu, rest or repose. It is thus that the 
feminine gender must be explained, which (though as in the 
case of rriK it here and there afterwards vanished from the 
usage of the language) so far predominates, that the Sabbath 
is liturgically personified as queen and bride, and even as 
a goddess, under the Ethiopic name Sanbat among the Falashas. 
Thus also is to be explained the thoroughly mutable Kametz 
because lengthened from Pathach, and the various use of the 
word, which presupposes the general notion of a holiday. 
The name of the planet Saturn, ^riae^^ which does not occur 
earlier than in the Pharisaico- astrological technical language, 
in Epiphanius in Book i. against heresies (Opp. i. p. 24, ed. 
Petav.), does not mean the destructive (from n3e^=n^aB^n), or 
the pausing {DMZ, xl. 202), but in accordance with its form 
the Sabbatic, and is in this sense a favourite Jewish proper 
name already occurring in the books of Ezra and Kehemiah 
(Gr. Safiparatof;, SafifiaTi^, Saff/Sdriosi), like the proper names 
Jomtob (Feast-day), NovfjLi]vio^, PaseJudis, SanrUag, Freitag, eta 
The day first gave its name to the planet, and the name of 
the planet was then subsequently transferred to the day 
(TibuU. i 3, 18, Satumi sacra dies, Eng. Saturday). The 
custom of naming the seven days of the week after the seven 
planets is an ancient Babylonian one (Schrader in Studien und 
Kritiken, 1873, pp. 343-353 ; and Lotz, De historia Saibati, 
1883), and a syllabus (ii. B. 32, 16 ah) which treats of 
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divisions of time, explains ia^hat-tu by Hmu nHh libbi, hence 
the Sabbath is also in Babylonio- Assyrian expression a day 
of delightful and festal repose. At the end of the account of 
the closing day of creation we find no " there was morning 
and there was evening/' for the Divine Sabbath has an infinite 
perspective : it terminates the creation of the world, and after 
becoming at the close of the world's history the Sabbath of the 
creature, will last for ever and ever. Le Sabbat de Dieu rCest 
plus un jour^ une periode, mais wn fait (Thiophile Bivier in 
Le Bedt Biblique de la Creation, 1873). 

II. 4. The endorsement of the Elohistic account of the 
creation is here given in such terms as to form at the same 
time the transition to the Jahvistic : These are the genei'ations 
of the heaven and of the earth when they were created, on the day 
that Jahveh Elohim rnade heaven and earth. It is a question 
whether this verse is the subscription to what precedes 
or the superscription of the section following. Luzzatto 
and Beggio (as already Raschi), Ewald, Knobel, StaheliD, 
Hoelemann, Dillmann regard it as the former ; Hengstenberg, 
Baumgarten, Kurtz, Hofmann, Eeil, as the latter. The chief 
ground for viewing it as a superscription is, that rrt'ttn rwt 
cannot mean : this is (was) the origin of the heaven and 
the earth,^ for the plural T\Thr\ (of the sing, rwin or nTj^n, 
occurring only in post - Biblical Hebrew, Assyr. tdiidtu), 
which comes from ni>^ in its Hiphil signification, does not 
mean yepea^ (as might be thought from a mistaken 
inference from Matt. i. 1), but as Gr. Yen. translates it, 
yew^ei^. The word appears only in the stat. constr, or 
with a suffix, and the genitive is always the gen. subjecti not 
dbjecti, which always denotes the given beginning, and 
Tfrnn the genealogical, and hence also more generally the 
historical progress of this beginning (comp. Syr. ^^^, ]s|-», 
genealogy, history).* As in the title of the Jewish crime- 

^ Whether nVx ia in this formula subject or predicate ia a nice question ; 

according to Arabic syntax it would be subject. 
' Such it is also eg. in the inference drawn in the Midraah from Gen. vi 9 : 
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book, 1B^ nnhin 'o, the word is generalized to the inclusion of 
the history, so too must the TWihin r6K following the Sabbath 
of creation signify the further history of the heaven and the 
earth, which is concentrated in man who is at once earthly 
and heavenly. But the theological notion that the history 
of man is the history of the world of the Hexaemeron cannot 
be expected from the child-like simplicity of this primsBval 
historical narrative. It is also at variance with the under- 
standing of the Q^^^^? (with ffe minusctUum) as part of the 
title, whereby, as Hoelem. remarks, the said nrfm are encircled 
in the course of creation (comp. Num. iii. 1). On the other 
side the declaration : these are the generations, productions of 
the heaven and the earth, has its difficulties. '' Heaven and 
earth," says Lagarde {OrientcUia, ii. 39), "have according to the 
Hebrew notion nothing to generate ; they certainly have not 
at the beginning of Genesis, where the chief matter is to 
represent Jahveh as the cause and Lord of the world." Hence 
he thinks that another form of the word, signifying the birth 
and process of being born, must be substituted for jvnhin. 
Certainly wherever else creation is conceived of as a genera- 
tion, as e.g, Ps. xc. 2, God is Himself the generator (without 
any further following up of the notion, as in the Semitic 
heathen cosmogonies, which start from a male and a female 
principle). The fact however that the pure idea of creation 
does not exclude the conception of heaven and earth as gene- 
rating or producing may be inferred from Joma 545: nn!^ 

unaa y^tm pxn n\ihin wD3 o^et) d^db^, " the productions of 

the heavens are made of heavenly material, those of the earth 
of earthly material" Hence, regarding n?M as pointing back- 
wards (as at X. 5, xx. 31 sq., xxxv. 26, xxxvi. 19), we explain 
the sentence: these are the generations of the heaven and 
of the earth, i.e. the productions wherewith in the day, i,e. in 
the period of creation, they, with their own participation, were 

"the ni*vin of man (t.e. that wherein he goes on living) are his good works." 
Instead of VHYI^ {Tanchuma, comp. Rashi on Gen. vi. 9), Bereshith Babba 
has Vnn^D (his fniits). 
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gradually peopled. Whether ii. 4a originally stood before 
n^fi^i:!, i. 1, and was transferred to its present position by the 
redactor^ as a boundary mark between the Elohistic and 
Jahvistic narratives, or whether the author himself, for the 
sake of making his historical work begin with n^e^l, placed 
here the nninn rhn, which he elsewhere puts in the first place, 
cannot be ascertained. Nor is it easier to discover what 
share Q ov J may have had in the form of ii 45. For as 
this half verse reads, it is a link connecting the two narratives 
and leading from one to the other. In the transposition 
D^ben pK (occurring only again Pa cxlviii 13) the endorse- 
ment likewise points onwards. The earth stands first, because 
the narrative now about to follow and continuing the former 
one, confines itself thereto as the dwelling-place of man and 
the scene of the history which revolves about him. And 
that we may even beforehand gain an impression of the 
harmony between the two narratives, we have here already 
in the prelude the twofold name of God, D\n^ mn% which 
predominates from this passage onwards throughout chs. ii 
and iii It is only in the mouth of the serpent and of the 
woman that God is called merely D^n!)K, the narrative as such 
everywhere (twenty times) speaking of Him as D^ni)K mrp. Is 
it the redactor who efiects in this manner the transition from 
DNn^, i-ii 3, to mn^ ch. iv., by d\"6k ^1n^ or is it the Jahvist 
himself who has impressed upon the momentous history of 
Paradise the special stamp of this twofold name ? Looking 
at the Jahvistic verse, Ex. ix. 30, the latter also must be 
esteemed possible. It is the single passage in the Hexateuch 
in which DNi^K mn^ occurs besides Gen. ii and iii., and there 
are but four more passages in the entire Old Testament 
Scriptures in which DNi^ nin^ is repeated to as many as three 

^ According to Yatke's residuary Introdaction, 296, / is the author of the 
transpositioii, for the succession of documentary sources is in his opinion as 
follows I EQJ LH D, He adheres to the completion hypothesis, and his Intro- 
duction in its present form, in which he would certainly never have published 
it himself, is behind the march of progress, but calculated to put a check 
upon it. 
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times, viz. 1 Chron. xvii. 16 sq. (twice), 2 Chron. vi. 41 sq. 
(three times), 2 Sam. vii. 22, 25 (twice), Ps. Ixxxiv. (once 
DNT^ % once niK3V iy*nW 'n) — ^the accumulation here being un- 
exampled, and hence designed to serve certain unusual purposes. 
We have already spoken of the Divine name DNnpK, L 1 ; God 
is so called as the summary of all that commands reverence, 
as absolute majesty and power. The name designates Him, 
not as subject, but as object ; moreover the plural brings into 
the foreground rather the fulness of the Divine substance 
than the unity of the Divine personality. This applies both 
to D^n^ without an article, which, when nsed of the true God, 
is equivalent to a proper name, and to DNItKH, in which the 
article lays stress, not on the personality, but on the uniqueness 
of God. In the name nin^ on the other hand, which is formed 
from the Kal of the verb mn,^ and was, according to ancient 
tradition in Theodoret and Epiphanius, pronounced 'la/Se, i.e, 
nvr or ^^l (for ^Ald is nj, and 'lacS, \n>)* the idea of personality 
is more impressed, if only because this name was originally a 
proper name, while u^nW on the contrary only became a 
proper name from D^n^Kn. According to its meaning, r\m is, 
God as the absolute Being, i.e. the Being unlimited by time, 
the super-temporal, or, since the idea of the verb mn (jvn) is 
not so much Being at rest as Being in movement or self- 
manifesting, as He who exists and lives in an absolute manner, 
ie. who is perpetually positing and manifesting Himself, whose 
Being coming into appearance is the supporting foundation, 
and essential content of the universe and its history, and 
especially of the history of redemption. His own declaration, 
^^S '^f^ ""'^S** Ex. iii 14, which makes this name of God 



^ See my treatise, " Die ncue Mode der Herleitung des Gottesnamens TVHV" 
in the Luth. ZeiUchriJt, 1877, pp. 593-599. 

' See the letters of Franz Dietrich published by me in Stade's ZeUsckrift, 
1883, on the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton. 

' Compare the diagram of explanations of the n^HK *tt^ H^HK in Griin- 
banm's article " On the Shem hammephorash," DMZ. xxxix. 562-566, none of 
which hits the centre of the meaning; nor is it correct that fi^lfiDn W^ 
means nomen ieparaium = aecrelnm {arcanum). If it meant this it would 

H 
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the sign-maDual of the period of the Mosaic deliverance, adds 
to the notion of absolute Being (cevitemitas) according to the 
syntactic . Schema, Ex. xxxiii 19, 2 Kings viii 1, Ezek. 
xii. 25, that of absolute freedom (aseitas), and gives to that 
which is in itself a personal name a still stronger personal 
stamp : God is the absolutely self - determining ego, ever 
equal to Himself. Such is the appellation of the God who 
unalterably and inobstructably accomplishes what He has 
determined historically to be, the God who fashions and 
pervades history by freely working according to His own 
counsel.^ While d^t^r is the more especially appropriate 
name of the Creator, nin^ designates more particularly the God 
of history, and indeed of the history of redemption, hence God 
the Bedeemer. The combination of the two names denotes, 
according to Ps. c. 3, the oneness of the supermundane God 
and the God of history, the oneness of God the Creator and 
the God of Israel, or the God of positive revelation. 

TJie Creation of Man, and the Nature of his 
Surroundings, iL 5 sqq. 

The so-called Jahveh-Elohim document is divided into two 
parts : the History of the Creation of Man, iL 5 sqq., and the 
History of the Fall, ch. iii. Part 1 goes back into the process of 
creation, but only so far as its occurrences had man for their 
centre and object, and formed the foundation of the eventful 
commencement of human history. This diversity of tendency 
must be considered, that the two accounts may not be involved 
in unnecessary contradiction. La Peyrere, in his PreadamitcB, 
1655, brought forward the daring view, that cL L related 
the origin of natural and heathen mankind, and ch. ii. that of 

be written BnciDH DtS^- BHIfiDn DC^ means nomen eseplicUum, the name pro 
nounced as it is written, but not as it ought to be spoken (the opposite of, 
the D^3 standing in its place, and first of them ^2*1K)* 

^ A survey of present views concerning the origin and meaning of the 
name Jahveh, with a careful discussion of their several degrees of probability, is 
given by S. R. Driver in the Oxford Stadia Biblica, 1885. 
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Jewish mankind, t.e. of man as the subject of the history of 
ledemption.^ But this is self-deception in the interest of 
polygenesis. The scriptural cosmogony begins with one man, 
and one race of mankind developed from him. The difference 
between the two accounts is, that ch. i. relates the origin 
of the human race, and ch. ii. that of the first man and of 
the first human pair ; and that in the former man appears as 
the object and end of the line of creation, in the latter as the 
centre of the circle of creation. 

There are expositors (Enobel, Hoelem. Eohler) who make 
the apodosis to 45 begin with rv\trhyi, ver. 5 ; but this is 
opposed by the division of the verse, and is even, if syntac- 
tically possible (though without a preceding M^, xxii. 1, it is 
hardly so), yet with the form did, seq. imp/., very improbable. 
If 45 really belonged to what follows, we should have, with 
Hofmann, Bunsen, Schrader, DiUmann, to take 1T\ ver. 7, as 
apodosis ; and this would correspond with the fact that the 
narrative has in view the creation of man and the history 
which starts from it. But vv. 5, 6 would then be a long 
parenthesis, and we should get a clumsy interpolated period 
such as we rejected at i 1-3, because it was not to be expected 
in this simple narrative style. To this must be added that 
4i has, according to Num. iii. 1, if not according to v. 1, the 
presumption of belonging to 4a in its favour. Hence we regard 
vv. 5 and 6 as independent sentences related by way of prepara- 
tion for ver. 7, which opens with ny»>i as an expression of the chief 
fact The second account begins, like e.ff. the history of Isaac's 
marriage, xxiv. 1, with a double sentence descriptive of the 
circumstancea And no plant of the field was yet upon the earthy 
and 7U> herb of the fUld had as yet sprung up: for Jahveh JElohim 
had not yet caused it to rain upon the earth, and men there were 
not to till the ground. If DnD comes from niD=nfiDO with the 
termination em {&m,, Buth iii. 14), it would mean expectation, 
which most easily explains the construction with an impf. 

' See on Peyr^re, S. J. Curtis, "Sketches of Pentateuch Criticism," in the 
North-American BiJblioihua sacra for 1884. 
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following (exspectandum erat utfieret); but supposing the stem- 
word to be DID ( = >^), which indeed no Semitic dialect 
presents with such a first letter, it would signify originally 
" a cutting off/' then remoteness from existence (compare the 
nouns DBK, 73, ]jr, become particles). It is combined in the 
adverbial sense nondum^ as T^ is in that of turn with the 
second tense, in historical connection in the imperfect mean- 
ing (nondiMTi exidebat), xix. 4, xxiv. 45, and out of historical 
connection in the present meaning, Ex. ix. 30, x. 7 (nonduni> 
timetis, an nondum scis) ; a perfect following it has a plu- 
perfect meaning, xxiv. 15 (nondum desierat), 1 Sam. iii 7 
(nondum noverat). The almost tautological synonymous 
parallelism of the two sentences, 5a, has its equal in the 
Elohistic narrative, i. 28a; other examples in historical prose 
are xxi. 1 ; Ex. iii. 15, xix. 3. The repeated ^'^J^^ denotes the 
broad and open plain (comp. me^ tvn, ii. 19 sq., iii 1, with 
pKH n^n in ch. L), in distinction from the enclosed dwelling 
of man. There was a time, says the narrator, when there were 
no shrubs (U^^, properly that which sprouts, from irfc^, to sprout, 
Assyr. sdhu^), no herbs (afcl?, from 2\ffV, Assyr. SsSbu, to shoot up, to 
grow), not to mention trees, — a time when the world of plants 
had not yet appeai*ed. And why not ? The two conditions 
of their appearing were not yet effected. As yet there was no 
rain for the fructification of the germs creatively deposited in 
the earth ; and as yet man, to whose care the vegetable world 
is for the most part relegated, was still absent. The construc- 
tion of the double sentence, 5b, is like Isa. xxxvii. Sh, with the 
subject emphatically preceding the T.^, as it does both there 
and Num. xx. 5, where we must translate : water there is not ; 
and here : men there were not, for T^ (constr. V9) denotes in 
aU tenses non-existence. The two ''nots" are in meaning 
equivalent to "not yet," for in post-biblical speech 60 n? 
means 7umdum, but in biblical Hebrew k^ *iiy. Job xxiv. 20, 

^ In Arabic ,^uu«0 is the name of the thorn plant of the desert {Artemma 

jtidaiear), the wood of which ib the principal fael of the Bedouins. See 
Wetzstein in the Reports of the Anthropological Society, 1882, p. 465. 
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and pK DV have the meaning non amplius, and ^ alone stands 
also for rumdum, Job xxii. 16 ; Hag. L 2. 

The first condition effected, ver. 6 : And a mist went up 
frcm the earthy and watered the whole face of the ground. 
In virtue of the historical connection n?;n has also a past 
meaning ; it here denotes, in distinction from /^, a reiterated 
event (with a perfect following, like vi 4, xxxi. 8 ; comp. 
on ii. 10). *iwt (from m«, jT, with the fundamental idea 
of compressing, massing, making heavy) means condensed 
vapour, as does also the Arab, ijad, atmosphere, a synonym of 
haw&f atmosphere ; the mist developed from the moist air filled 
with watery vapour and which trickles down as rain. Job 
xxxvi. 27, and here descends as dew, is thus called. From 
this point onwards the deposition of mist rendered the appear- 
ance of the plant- world possible. The LXX translates 7^7797, 
on which account Diestel regards H? as original ; but ntc is far 
more appropriate, and rhv only occurs once. Num. xxL 17, of 
the water-flow of a well. Now follows the first act in effecting 
the realization of the second preliminary condition : man comes 
into existence as a formation from the earth, 7a : And Jahveh 
Elohim formed man out of the dust of the ground. Thus the 
formation of man does not take place till the necessary measure 
has been taken for the springing up of the plant-world, that is 
to say, of what is appointed to form his nearest surrounding 
and to enter into closest relation to him, for the interest of the 
narrator adheres to man and his territory. While according 
to ch. i. the creation of the land animals culminates in man, 
and that in such wise that he, as made in the image of God, is 
at the same time of higher nature and therefore no production 
of the earth, we here learn further particulars of the peculiar 
mode of his origin. It is not said : God formed the dust into 
a man, but He formed the man pviverem de humo, ie. so that 
this was the material of which he consisted ; "^B^ is the pre- 
dicative accusative of the material, as in Ex. xxxviiL 3, 
XXV. 39 (Ges. § 139. 2). The Latins translate, e2e limo terrce, 
and the Arabs call the material from which man was formed 
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JuuJb — ^and rightly so^ for man was formed of moistened dust. 
Symm. and Theod. translate : k(u hrXaae xvpio^ 6 B€o<; rov 
a&hfi, yovv airb rij^ ryry; dSafjid, to give us to understand that 
man is called d^k as heing formed of hd^k ; but at the same 
time, if the reading airo 7^9 yrj^ aZaiid is correct, from the 
same view which Josephus expresses. Ant. i 1. 2, that Adam 
meant irvppo^y because formed airo t$9 'irvppa^ 7^9 ^vpaOeitrq^^ 
for this was virgin and genuine earth. He means the 
wonderfully fruitful and aromatic red earth, ard hamrd^ of the 
slopes of the Hauran chain of mountains, which is esteemed 
of marvellously strong and healing power, and which is believed 
to be self - rejuvenescent Theodoret also says {Quxjest, 60) 
that aZafiBd (WJO^K, Aram. = 'i?'!^'?) is so named from its 
red colour. But whether nonK is to be referred to the 
fundamental notion of a flat covering, as the Arabic, which 
transfers the name of the earthy -covering to the skin- 

covering (JUjU cyiis), makes probable, or, as is inferred from 
the Assyrian, to the fundamental notion of tilling (Fr. 
Delitzsch, Hebrew Language, p. 58 sq.), it is in no case derived 
from a word expressing colour. The appellation of man as 
" the red " would be just as superficial as that of " the beautiful 
being " (Ludolf Kn. Schr.). The derivation of the name from 
the Ethiopic adma, to be pleasant, agreeable, charmiug, may be 
looked upon as done away with by Dillmann. The meaning 
" begotten, created," after the Assyr. admu, child, especially the 
young of a bird, synonymous with liddnu (Fr. Delitzsch in 
Hebrew Language, ibid., and Prolegom, pp. 103-105), would be 
more judicious if only a trace of this DnK=n3a could be shown 
in Hebrew ! In the Babylonian myth in Berosus, man arose 
from a mingling of the drops of blood running from the decapi- 
tated head of Bel with earth ; thus making man the incorporated 
blood of the god (Assyr. ddmv!; Aram. Dl^, blood). The scriptural 
account however combines d^k with hdik, and thus designates 
man as yrjyevi]^ according to the earthly part of his nature. 
Schrader (Jenaische LZ, 1875, No. 13) calls this derivation 
" linguistically absurd ; *' and this is true, for there is no second 
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denominative thus fonned, all such names as TilK, e|DK, \n^ 
being verbals. We are therefore of opinion that D^K is not a 
denominative, but an accessory form to hotk, as in Arabic 

besides d^ j1> ^ j1 also occurs as the name of the skin. Man 



is called " earth/' as it is said to him, iii 19 : ney, t.e. xot/co9, 
thou art. The creation of man, as of the whole present crea- 
tion, was planned in view of the foreseen fall, and therefore so 
to speak in an infralapsarian manner. His origin from dust 
makes his return thereto possible ; man bears in his primaeval 
condition the possibility of death. The second act now follows : 
the material form, only at first anticipatively called JOTtH, is 
animated, 7i : And He ireaihed into his nostrils breath of life ; 
and so man became a living sotU, The two acts, though near 
to each other, were not simultaneous. The body of man was 
first formed of the moist dust of the ground by divine irXdai^, 
and then man became an animated being through divine 
iimcvewTv:. ^5, iwip/. Kal, from rxa^^iiiA^vaaVy John xx. 22. 
The genitival combination D^?n noB^? with relation to the 
adjectival njn eta, supposes an important difference of ideas. 
For in iTH b^ (four times in cL i), rpn is an adjective. If 
sometimes ^^ SJ'W is met with (i. 21, ix. 10; Lev. xL 10, 
46), this must, according to Ges. § 111. 2a, be syntactically 
condemned ; and when n^n ra^ is construed as masculine {e,g. 
ii 19), this is always done only ad sensuTn, That iTn is an 
adjective is shown by the difference of this 7V*n \t^ from 
D**n noiw and d^'H mn, for which njn nw^ is nowhere said, 
njnn mi, irvevfia 5fi)^9, is found only a few times in Ezekiel, 
i 20 sq., X. 17, but in such wise that n^nn is a subst. (comp. 
1 Cor. XV. 45 with Bev. xvi 3, where the text is uncertain, 
-^ri/jf^ ^waa however deserving the preference to '^vxv ?<*>^9). 
The breath, which creatively went forth from God and entered 
into man, becoming the principle of his physical life, manifested 
in breathing and of his life in general, is called D^n noeo, 
TTvevfJui {q>$^> that created spirit of which the soul is the mani- 
festation conformable to corporeity. Animals too are, accord- 
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ing to ii. 19, though according to i. 24 sq. not directly, 
formations by God, and the animal soul also is the effect of 
the D^n rm which entered into the animal world, rm and trcj 
everywhere bear to each other the relation of the primary and 
secondary principles of life ; but the spirit and soul of man 
have this advantage over the animal soul, that they are not 
only the individuation of the entire natural life, but a gift 
bestowed on man expressly and directly by the personal God. 
The consciousness of this exaltation above the beast is innate 
in man. Man is as to his physical nature the most perfect 
and highly developed of animals ; nor is his inner nature, his 
spiritual soul, categorically different from the animal inner 
nature, which equally consists of mi and bid3. — The difference 
however is this, that the spirit-soul of man is self-conscious, 
and capable of infinite development, because it is God- 
descended in another and a higher manner. If it is asked 
whether ii. 7 is in favour of trichotomy or dichotomy, the 
question is not, as I have shown in my Biblischen Psychologie, 
2nded. 1861, correctly formulated, the Scripture view of man 
being trichotomous (Ps. xvL 9 ; 1 Thess. v. 23), and yet 
dichotomous. It distinguishes in man spirit (heart, vov<:), soul 
and body; but spirit and soul belong to each other as principium 
and principiatum ; the former is irvevfui Ssv^?, principium 
principians, the latter ^t^xv ?<*'<'■*, principium principiatum ; 
the former has its life immediately from God, the latter medi- 
ately from the spirit. His having a soul is the consequence 
of his having a spirit, and the latter is a mysteriously creative 
act of God, exclusively appropriated to the creation of man, 
repeated whenever a man comes into existence, and specifically 
distinguishing him from all other beings who are also n^n B^fi3. 
The plantation of Paradise and the placing of man therein, 
ver. 8 : And Jahveh Elohim planted a garden in Eden eaaU 
ward ; and placed therein the man whom He had formed. Both 
events are first but summarily related, to form as it were the 
theme of what follows. The garden was of God's planting ; 
by its beauty it gave the impression of being more directly 
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of Divine origin than all the earth and vegetable kingdom 
besides. The garden was in n%, which means delight, and 
here land of delight ; it was then, as thus indicated, the centre 
of the land of delight, the ne plus ultra of delightfulness. 
This primseval seat of man is elsewhere called H? % ver. 15, 
iii. 23 sq., Joel ii 3, or the garden of God, Q^r6K |a, Ezek. 
xxxi. 8 ; D\ni>Kn p, Ezek. xxxi. 9 ; 'n p, xiii. 10 ; Isa. li. 3 ; 
sometimes T^, the name of the district in which it was 
situated is transferred to itself, Ezek. xxviiL 13, xxxi. 9 ; 
Isa. li. 3. The name py, though of appellative signification,^ 
is meant to denote a definite country ; but the Assyrian Eden, 
Isa. xxxvii. 12, Ezek. xxvii. 23, and the Coelesyrian Amos 
i 5, are written f]^, with two Segols. Perhaps the meaning 
of the two names is the same ; at least the Coelesyrian Eden 
is similarly explained, for rjP"'!^?, Amos i 5, is certainly the 
same place as IlapdSeuTo^, Ptol. v. 15. 20. Paradisiis, Flin. 
y. 19, near to Bibla (different from the village BSt 'Genn, near 
the heights of Bettagene on the eastern declivity of Hermon), 
the valley between libanus and Antilibanus, is in the Moslem 
Surma reckoned as one of the four earthly Paradises, p in 
this passage is translated irapaZeuro^ by LXX. Sam. Syr. 
Jerome ; it is the DTjB occurring in the Song of Solomon and 
Ecclesiastes, which, since Spiegel, is identified in my Mono- 
graph on the Song of Solomon, 1857, with the Z%nA, pairi- 
da4za (from pairirrzirepi, and diz, heap, V di», to heap, from 
which also comes dista, hearth), in the 3rd and 5th Fargard of 
the Yendidad (see Justi, HancRnich der Zendsprache, p. 180).' 
The word there indeed means only '' a heaping round," and 
not a walled garden ; but where else than in Persia, if not 
Babylonia (see Fr. Delitzsch, Parodies, pp. 95-97), should 
the root-word of the Armenian pardSz, Arab. Jirdatu, Heb. 

^ Compare, not the Aiab. ^SZf fnansio (as Beidhawi on Sur. ziii. 28 

explains i.«\iSl io*>jJl), but ^jLt> fnoUUiea. On the first explanation, 

comp. DMZ, xxziz. 580 sq. 
> See Wetzstein in 2nd ed. of my Jeaaia, p. 689 sq. 
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DH"]?, be sought for ? It is not the idea of fencing, but of 
shading from above, which is connected with the stem-word 
of p, so that }3 means a place roofed over by foliage, as the 
Aram. ]^l means the Baldachino (Fleischer on Levy's ChaJA 
WB, i. 435). God planted this garden in a delightful country, 
Q'JiJp, not : from ancient times (Trgg. Syr. Aq. Symm. Theod. 
Jer.), but from the east {i,e, the quarter of heaven being 
regarded as the fixed point whence the eye looks forth to 
determine the locality of the place ^) : eastwards, viz. east of the 
Palestinian standpoint of the narrator. In the Quasstiones of 
Jerome is found besides DnpD, the reading nrwao ; in many texts 
the word is wanting entirely (see Lagarde, Grenesis, p. 23 sq.). 
In this eastwardly situated garden God placed the man 
whom He had formed ; ^f, not rtts^, for tw. ponendi are con- 
strued in Hebrew as in Latin (Jer. iii quo posuU), 

Particulars concerning the planting of Paradise follow, 
ver. 9 : And Jahveh Elohim made to spring otU of tJie earth 
every hind of tree pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; and 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. The article of njrnn shows that 
jni lie (the whole idea of these contrasts will be discussed 
subsequently) is the accusative object (nynn is a substantivized 
infinitive like nntf n, Num. iv. 1 2) ; the emphasis falls upon 
the knowledge in this accusative connection more than in the 
genitive (com p. Jer. xxii 16). The nouns nxno and ^^^ 
without an article, but supplied with ^, are also used infinitively 
(for seeing, for eating » to see, to eat), and are of really the 
same nature as the n^omina adionis (similarly formed with a 
preformative d in the Aramean manner), Deut. x. 11 ; Num. 
X. 2. The tree of life is distinguished, as standing in the 
midst of the garden, from the fruit trees, which were so 
pleasant to look on, and which excited the appetite. The 
chief emphasis being here laid upon the Divine authorship, 
Ym with what foUows is to be regarded, as by Jer. Luth. and 

' See Nagelfibach's 2nd Ezcoibub in his AwnMrhangen xur Iliaa, Antenrleth's 
Srd ed. 186d. 
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most expositors, as dependent on ?^. It is however 
striking that the tree of knowledge is mentioned incidentally, 
and that it is questionable whether it also is to be conceived 
of as standing in the midst of the garden or not. Hence 
Budde conjectures, that the original text was njnn f j? pn ^vn) 
jn\ 3it3> without D^^nn yv> This conjecture seems confirmed 
by the circumstance, that the woman only designates this one 
forbidden tree as standing in the midst of the garden, iii 2. 
From these and other indications, especially that, according to 
iL 16 sq., the eating of the tree of life, as well as of all the 
other trees of the garden, one only excepted, would have been 
granted to man, he draws the conclusion, that the history of 
the fall, which turns upon the tree of knowledge, is a specially 
Israelite theologumen of the Jahvistic school, and that the 
tree of life was afterwards introduced into it from popular 
tradition not specially Israelite (comp. Prov. iii 18, xL 30, 
xiii 12, XV. 4). We should thus have here an attempt to 
explain the origin of sin in the form of a myth, which was 
subsequently embellished with an alien element. The main 
support of this conjecture lies in the fact, that as the narrative 
reads, the partaking of the tree of life appears to be freely 
conceded to man, while we nevertheless afterwards learn, 
iii 22 sq., that it was reserved as a reward in the case of 
their standing their test. But this is in appearance only. 
The state of the case is as follows : the narrative testifies 
indeed to the presence of the tree of life from the beginning, 
but nothing is said to men concerning it. Only one tree, the 
tree of knowledge, is put in the foreground for their notice ; 
as for the tree of life, it is at first not present to their notice, 
and is, so to speak, not unmasked till after the fall 

But before proceeding to the history of the fall, the nature of 
Paradise and its relation to the rest of the world are described, 
ver. 10 : And a stream went forth from Eden to water the 
garden; and thence it was divided, and became four new rivers, 
Jerome rightly translates egrediebaiur, LXX. incorrectly cWo- 
p€verai ; the writer is indeed speaking of Paradise as a thing 
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of the past, and the temporal sense of such a noun sentence 
is always determined by the connection (e.g. Obad. ver. 11, 
where fuiati has to be thought of). The connection here 
however is a historical one, and Vif '^^y\ therefore equivalent 
to «y iTn nn3\ like Ex. xiii^ 21 sq.; Judg. iv. 4 sq.; 2 Sam. 
ix. 11-13 ; John i. 11, comp. xviii. 16 (an adverbial sentence 
in historical connection). Hence too Tjd^, must also be taken 
in a past sense, dirimebat se} The stream was parted &Bto 
from the garden onwards, i.e, at its departure from it, into 
four D^K^'J. According as the movement of the representation 
is upwards or downwards, does e^n mean either the upmost, 
that in which anything culminates (head, chief matter, sum), 
or the foremost, that whence anything advancing proceeds.* 
If waters are spoken of, etn may mean either capiU fontis or 
caput fiuvii, Cjn K^xh, Arab, ra^s el-ain, is the name given to 
the starting-point of a spring, whence it flows onwards as a 
brook. Many localities get their names because the source of 
some river begins in their neighbourhood, e.ff. the famous 
Mesopotamian town Ba's el-ain (in Steph. Byz. Besaina), with 
the remarkable much sung of four sources of the Chaboras 
(iJU-). We can hardly understand d^bw in our passage 
thus of py ^B^sn, beginnings of rivers ; the notion would then 
be, that the stream of Paradise flowed on subteiTaneously, 
and broke forth farther on in four springs, whence proceeded 
four other rivers. We must on the contrary conceive of u*\tnn 
as D^inj '•Bvn, Assyr. rSs ndri (Fr. Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 98). 
Arab. ra*8 en-nahr is also said of the place where a river 
branches off from another, as e.g, "there is in the GHlta of 
Damascus an important river called HdrAhy which is divided 
near the village Ndld into two rivers, the northern and the 
southern HdHls; the place where the two rivers go forth 



^ The Hebrew impf. denotes in historical connection continuance in the past, 
e,g, ii. 6, xxix. 2, but frequently also only what happened while something 
else was happening, e.g. Ex. xxziii. 7 ; 1 Sam. ii. 19. In the latter case it 
answers to the Latin impf. as an expression of the synchronistic. 

' So by Orelli, Synonyma der Zeit und EwigJteU, p. 14. 
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from the one is called ^5ti {jmj^j, capita fluviorum " (Wetz- 
stein). Hence the meaning here is that the stream, which rose 
in Eden and flowed through Paradise, became at its exit there- 
from rerpaici^aXo^, i.e, separated into four tributary rivers. 
The considerable size of the branch may be hence inferred ; 



o^ 



for " if from the f^^^9 i>e, from what remained of the stream 
after the watering of Paradise, four others could be formed, 
the stream must have been very large, the garden of great 
extent, and its flora wonderful ; for we have to imagine, that 
the J3?"nK nSp^ was not eflected, as it is with us in a park, 
by the stream simply flowing through it, but by its being 
divided into many rivulets, and thus led everywhere, that it 
might from time to time overflow the whole surface of the 

garden, — a mode of irrigation which is called tdf (<-JjL), and 
ia found in its greatest perfection in the Guid " (Wetzstein). Two 
of the rivers formed from the fSd (overflow of water) of this 
stream of Paradise are unquestionably the Tigris and Euphrates; 
the two others which are named fiist are enigmatical. Accord- 
ing to the traditional view, one is the Nile, the other an 
Indian river. The first branch river, vv. 11, 12 : The name 
of the one was Pison : it is tJiat which flows around the whole 
land of JSavUah, where is gold ; and the gold of that land is 
fine: there is bdellium and the "Soham stone. We translate 
not : the name of the one is, but was, like iv. 19, xxviii. 19, 
and frequently; the narrator is describing the network of 
waters as it encircled the outer world from Paradise. But 
when he continues 3?i9n K^n, he at once identifies the four 
rivers with such as still existed. No such name of a river as 
I^B^fi occurs elsewhere, hence we are reduced to conjecture and 
inference from the description. But we remark beforehand, 
that whatever may be the inference drawn from names and 
description, such a state of things as will answer to the 
picture cannot in reality be pointed out The Tigris and 
Euphrates neither rise from one source nor branch off from 
one parent stream ; hence a common starting-point of these 
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two, together with two other rivers, is utterly nndiscoverable, 
and the effort to point out the four rivers in four that are in 
the closest possible approximation to each other cannot lead 
to their full identification. The prevailing view of ancient 
expositors was that Pison (Phison) was an Indian river. 
For the notion of the Midrash, repeated by Saadia, Bashi, 
and also by the Arabian Samarit., that Pison was the Nile, 
because pt^fi points to )nra, the raw material in the manu- 
facture of linen (see Aruch under pe^D), is out of question. 
Josephus, the Fathers and the Byzantines see in Pison the 
Ganges (Tcuyyrjsi), and in Gihon the Nile, in opposition to 
which Kosmas Indikopleustes thinks both were Indian rivers, 
and takes P17G01/ for the alliterative name of the Ganges and 
ietaoav for the Indus, which is beyond comparison more prob- 
able (DiUm. Eiehm and others), since this chief river of 
Western India lay far more within the ancient horizon than 
the Ganges did. fiK^D* according to its meaning, corresponds sur- 
prisingly with the Hyphasis, with which Haneberg compares it 
For as pt^D comes from w^ to gallop, to rush wildly, so is 
Hyphasis equivalent to vipdsa, the unfettered (Lassen, PerUapo- 
tamia Indica, p. 9). The Hyphasis however, though containing 
gold, is yet far less renowned as a gold river in a gold country 
than the Indus (Sindhu), the sacred river of the Vedas, which 
unites in itself the five rivers of the five -river country 
(Pendschab). The land called *^)^^\l is designated by 
an^n Dpr^K^K as the special abode of gold, and indeed, as 12a 
adds, of excellent gold. The Khateph-Pathach of ^t\^ serves 
to enhance the pronunciation of the sibilant like "^nw, rn^^ 
pny;, nD^n, etc., on the feminine jnn, which is written Kin, as 
Keri perpetuvm, and which we here meet with for the first 
time ; see the Introd. p. 42, and my article on it in Luthardt's 
ZeUschrift, 1880, p. 393 sqq. The description suits India, 
and especially the river-watered region of the upper Indus, 
the renowned gold country. Here was the abode of the gold- 
bringing Indians of Herodotus, of the Darda (Darada) of 
Megastheues, Arrian, Strabo and Pliny, of the ants who threw 
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up their bills in a soil abounding in gold. Tbe abundance of 
this district in golden-sanded rivers, in auriferous earth, in 
gold-diggings, has lately been brilliantly confirmed. Hence 
f^5p n? seems to signify the land of sandy soil (from 
^n, the sand as driven about by the wind), and especially of 
golden sand; the Targ. Jer. i. translates it by "^pa^^n, i.e. India; 
bat it is by no means India alone that is so called ; for the 
latter the name rih (= Hondu) first occurs in the book of 
Esther — ^Havilah is the name of a distant south-eastern 
country inhabited by Ishmael and Amalek, with which an- 
tiquity combined what it knew of Hither India (see the article 
« Eden " in Kiehm's EW.). When it is said of Pison that it 
compasses the whole land of Havilah, this does not necessarily 
mean, that it surrounds it like an island, for 2:30 is also said. 
Num. xxL 4, Ps. xxvi. 6, of a crescent-shaped movement 
Arabia was in ancient times esteemed as the second gold 
country, but the combination of the Pison with the South 
Arabian rivers Bais and BCsa, and of Havilah with Chauld^n 
rjLri.), attempted by Sprengen in lus Ancient Oeography of 
Arabia (1875), is devoid of all probability, nria ia named as 
a second product of Havilah. The word occurs again only 
Num. XL 7, where neither the name of a precious stone (per- 
haps n^a =vaidurja, according to Garbe, Die indiscJien Mine- 
Tolien, 1882, the stone which we call cat's-eye) nor of a pearl 
is suitable. rin:i is undoubtedly the same word as fiheWiov 
PBiKXa, bdellium bdella (see Saalfeld's Thesaurus Italogrcecus, 
1884), and this is the name of the aromatic gummy resin of 
certain Amyrides (balm-trees), such as the Indian Amyris 
Commifera Boscburgh and Amyris Agalloc/ia (see Geiger, 
Pharmac, Botanik, 2nd ed. p. 1215 sq.). The Indian root- 
word (Lassen: m^adcUaka, musk-scented, otherwise Lagarde, 
GesammcUe Abh. p. 20, No. 39) is not yet certain; the Arab. 
i^^\r is a word dependent on a name of Bdellium commencing 
with m (comp. Pliny, xii. 35 : gummi alii brochon appellant, alii 
malacJmm, alii maidacon). That bdellium was chiefly received 
from India is testified by Dioskorides and Pliny (Lassen, 
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Indische AK. i. 339). It is also the chief mine of the ''Soham 
stone, for Dnlr means according to LXX. Ex. xxviii. 20, xxix., 
and indeed our passage also, where it translates o \i0o^ 6 
TTpda-ivo^, and according to the Targums Syr. Saad. the beryl, 
according to LXX. Job xxviii 1 6, Aq. Symm. Theod. the onyx, 
according to Aq. in our passage the sardonyx, and according to 
LXX. Ex. XXV. 7, XXXV. 9, the sardis, both which stones are 
of the same species as the onyx. India was a chief treasury 
of the sardis, onyx, and sardonyx (see v. Yeltheim, Ueber die 
OnyX'Qebirge des Ctesias, 1797; Lassen, AK iii. 12), and 
also of the beryl, of which Pliny says : India eas gignU raro 
alibi repertos. Sprenger explains the name as the " stone of 
Socheim " (^^j<i^), which is the name of a Jemanic district, 

producing a specially fine onyx, but this is opposed by the 
article in ^^\}, and n from ^ is also improbable. Eodiger 

compares with the name the Arab. ^\^, pallidus ; but this is 

no word of colour, but means thin and dried up by heat 
The second branch river, ver. 13 : And the name of the second 
river wae Gihon : that is it which compasses the whole land of 
Omi. The name prp|, from ma (mi), to break forth (like pT3^ 
from "Tia T3), is so appropriate a name for a river, that several 
are so called. ^GaihUn is the Semitic name of the Oxus, and 
'Oailidn of the Pyramus in Asia Minor and Cilicia (see the 
explanation of both names in the Geographical Lexicon 
Merdsid, edited by JuynboU) ; the Araxes is also, according 
to Brugsch, Persische Seise, i. 145 sq., called OihUn by the 
Persians. On this account he combines the Gihdn of Paradise 
with the Araxes, and Phisdn with the Hav: 6 K6\xo*f 
(Herod, iv. 37 sq., 45), whence, as also Kurtz, Bunsen, and 
others assume, n^in would be Eolchis and ctd the Asiatic 
Koaaaia. This view obtains a support in the Armenian 
tradition, that the lovely oasis of Ordvbdd beyond 'Gvlfa on 
the left bank of the Aras is a residue of the garden of Eden. 
Other transmitted popular opinions, however, place Paradise 
elsewhere, and the otherwise interesting combination is 
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decidedly opposed by the circumstance, that though Havilah is 
an extensible geographical notion, without fixed outlines, it 
must not be sought so far northwards between the Black and 
Caspian Seas. There is far more weight in the ancient and 
powerfully advocated view, that pm is the name of the Nile 
which winds about ro = uSthiopia and especially Meroe. The 
objection, that the Nile is in the Old Testament called by other 
names, is not to the point. For such names as "^i^^ "I'TJ, DJ, 
cannot be taken into consideration, but by the side of prr:i only 
and solely the name i^n^?^ (= Slpt% according to Dionys. Ferieg* 
V. 223, comp. Pliny, v. 9, the native name of the Upper Nile).* 
This very name is however rendered rr)cov by LXX. Jer. ii. 18, 
and that Fffdv was accessible from the Nile is seen from 
Wisd. xxiv. 27 (o €/c<f>aivci>v d>9 <l>w ircuBeiav, m rrjwv iv 
^fUpai^ rpvyfjTov), where co9 ^cSv, the parallel of cd9 Frjiov, 
rests on a mistaken translation of nw^a 0^^^3 or "^^^^?), i.e. is 
as the Nile. Kitov too, registered in the Coptic Glossaries 
(Journal Asiatique, 1846, p. 493 sq.) as a name of the Nile, 
must be also noticed in this connection. That the Nile was 
so called in its upper course is shown by the Samar. Targum, 
which paraphrases pm: (|ipDy, which flows about the whole 
land of pDO (for which the Arabic translation, edited by 

Kuenen, gives the ^^.^i^, which flows about the land o{ Sudan), 

This ^pOV needs no emendation, as M. Heidenheim (Samar, 
Cfenesis, 1884, p. 76) thinks ; the Goschop, which surrounds in 
a spiral-shaped course the Abyssinian Eafia near the sources 
of the White Nile (hahr d-ahjad), and is therefore taken for 
one of the original sources of the Nile (see Bitter, Mn Elide 
in das NU-Qu^Uand, p. 31 sqq.), is intended In the Avesta 
and Bundehesch also one river, in which the stream of 
Paradise descending from heaven communicates itself to the 
earth, is the eastward flowing Indus (Veh-rttd), the other the 

^ Brngsch in the March number of the Oerman Review regards IIITt^ as Shi- 
Hwr, watercourse of the Horns, Hebraized, and thinks that the eastern frontier 
channel of Egypt on the lower conrse of the Pelnsian arm of the NUe was so called. 

I 
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westward flowing Nile (Arg-rof), or rather the Araxes (^Apd^<;, 
Herod. 1. 202) and the Nile together. For the Nile was 
regarded as the Bdgha (Vedic, Rasa) = Araxes, flowing on 
subterraneously, and reappearing in Egypt. According to 
the ancient view, the Nile comes from Asia into Africa, the 
Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea being considered inland seas. 
Inspiration does not in things natural raise its subject above 
the state of contemporary information, and we need not be 
astonished to find that the picture of Paradise exhibits 
some of the incompleteness of the most ancient state of 
geographical knowledge. Every Israelite knew indeed that the 
course of the Nile in Egypt was from south to north, but 
antiquity had only uncertain conjectures as to the mouth of 
the river, the Egyptian priests knew nothing of it, and in 
Egypt Herodotus could not learn anything even tolerably 
probable about it. Alexander the Great was during his 
sojourn in India the subject of a strange delusion concerning 
the sources of the Nile (see Geiger, AUxandri M. Historiarum 
Scriptores, p. 118 sq.); Hekataos too, the most ancient of Grecian 
geographers, launches forth into fables : he transposes the 
origin of the Nile beyond Africa, and does this with a refer- 
ence to the Argonauts, whose ship the old Hellenic tradition 
makes to come back into the Mediterranean Sea through 
the Nile (see Ebers, ASg. und die Bb. Mose*s, p. 31; comp. 
Hecatod FragmerUa, ed. Klausen, pp. 119-121). Similarly 
does Pomponius Mela teach, that the Nile rises in the 
Antichthon (the land lying opposite to our inhabited part of 
the earth), which is separated from us by the sea, flows on under 
the bed of the ocean, and at last arrives at Upper Egypt* 
The third branch river, 14a: And the narne of the third 
river was Eiddekd: that is it that floweth to the east of 
Assyria. The Tigris, named again in the Old Testament only 
Dan. X. 4, is meant. The original name of the river is 

^ See the article of Letronne on the situation of Paradise (especially on the 
subterranean course of the rivers) in Alex. v. Humholdt's Kritischen UrUers, 
iibtr die hist, Entwickdung der geogr, KenntmsK von der Netun Welt, toI. ii., 
1862, p. 82 sqq. 
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Accado-Sameiian, i.e, belonging to the language of the non- 
Semitic original inhabitants of North and South Babylonia, 
viz. Idigna (see on the meaning, Friedr. Delitzsch, Parodies, 
p. I7l), whence the Assyrian Idiklat, which the Hebrew has 
so assimilated by changing the weakly aspirated id into *in 
that the name sounds like nn, cunUus, and bj^, cder, and 
also like p'^n, aculem. In the Bundehesch it is Dagrad, in the 
Pehlvi msi, and in the inscriptions of Darius Tigrd, which, 
according to ancient testimony, means both the arrow and 
the river of arrow-like swiftness, the modem Persian too ij 
{iir)j which has been abbreviated from it, and is just such an 
Eranian popular etymological assimilation of a foreign word 
as bjnn is of a Hebrew one, combines both these meanings. 
Other forms of the name, e.g. Aram, nw, Pehlv. msi, Arab. 

d\s^j (in ancient Arabic always without article and diptoton), 

are on the other hand only phonetic changes, with which no idea 
or image is combined, as in those others which denote a stream 
bursting from the mountains with fearful rapidity, and con- 
tinually altering its bed. In what sense however is it said 
that the Hiddekel flows "^^ npnp ? Most modems (Knobel, 
KeU, Schrader, Dillmann, Fr. Delitzsch) translate : in front of 
Assur, for from the West Asiatic standpoint of the narrator 

the three chief cities of the Assyrian empire lay east of the 
Tigris ; Nineveh and Eelach close to its left bank, and Dur- 
Sarrukin farther landward ; hence the Tigris flowed in a 
westerly direction from this centre of the Assyrian world- 
power and formed the front of the land of Assur, which lay 
to the east of it, and of which it thus formed the western 
boundary. The LXX., which here and at iv. 16 translates 
nertp by Karivavr^, msj be appealed to in favour of this trans- 
lation. But it is very impi'obable that noip anywhere means 
the front of a thing, and not on the contrary everywhere, both 
here and iv. 16, as well as 1 Sam. xiii. 5, Ezek. xxxix. 11, 
that which is the front to any one going eastward, i,e. the 
eastern region. The proposed rendering of Pressel too : 
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towards the eastern side, which from it onwaids forms Assyria, 
cannot be accepted ; for nonp does not mean the east side of 
a thing, but the eastward direction from it. The Targums 
translate : eastwards from Assyria, and niCTK HD^p cannot, even 
if it were an incompatible statement, be otherwise under- 
stood. In fact, the Tigris bisected the Assyrian region, so 
that it might equally be said of it, that it flowed iits^ tyonp as 
Dmh naTJio. The oldest capital of the empire, called Assur, 
now buried under the hill Kalah-Shei^t, lay on the west 
bank of the Tigris, and the plain of ancient Assyrian ruins 
extends from the western bank of the Tigris to the neighbour- 
hood of Chaboras ; the centre of gravity of the Assyrian power 
in general lay west of the Tigris towards Mesopotamia, and if 
we take nie^K more in a geographical than in a political sense, 
so as to make it — as Tuch after Huet agrees — comprise the 
«iggregat« of the lands of the Upper Euphrates and Tigris (as 
distinguished from Babylonia, nj;3fir), we may say with perfect 
accuracy that this Assyria, as to its main body, has the 
Tigris on the east The fourth branch-river, 14& : And the 
fourth river was the Phrdth The Euphrates is meant. Its 
name, like that of the Tigris, is radically Accado-Sumerian, 
viz. Pura, i,e. stream, fully written Pura-nunu, i.e. great 
stream, quite corresponding with the Hebrew name of the 
Euphrates nni (Isa. vii. 20 ; Micah vii. 12), -in^n, W^^n '^n^n 
This original name is in Semiticized Babylonio- Assyrian 
Pur at, Heb. nns (Paradies, p. 169 sq.), as derived from 
mt: the fruit-bearing, or, according to Beehoroth 556, the 



abounding in water, Arab. Furat, as from c^, to be loose, 

soft, mild (especially of water), for the Euphrates with relation 
to the Tigris is, as Philo, Qucest, in Genesin, says, mitior et 
salvibrior magisque nutritorius. The Greek form of the name 
Ei(f>pdrff<:, with eif sounding like commendation, resembles 
the ancient Persian TJfratu. What the narrator says con- 
cerning this fourth river is strikingly brief, because there was 
no need of any more particular designation of what was so 
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universally knowD, and the memory of which is entwined in 
the name of all D^l^V (= Transeuphralenses). The western 
Euphrates (Frat-su) rises upon the Domlu-Dagh, a summit 
gorge valley of the Giaur - Dagh near Erzerum ; the eastern 
Euphrates {Murad) upon Tschir-Geduk, one of the ridges of 
the Ala -Dagh in the Pashalic of Bajazid; but the Tigris 
northward of Diarbekr in the highlands, surrounded on three 
sides by the course of the Upper Euphrates. The main 
sources indeed of the Tigris are only 2000 paces distant from 
the bank of the Euphrates, but the notion that the Tigris and 
Euphrates were originally only ramifications from one mother 
stream, is inconsistent with the present condition of the land. 
We shall be obliged to admit, that with the disappearance of 
Paradise all certain knowledge of the four rivers has been lost, 
and that the narrator is reproducing the tradition which regarded 
the Indus, Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, the four largest and 
most beneficial streams of the ancient horizon, as hand-posts 
pointing backwards to the lost Paradise, as disjecta memhra of 
the no longer existent single stream of Paradise. A traditional 
saying of Mohammed is of similar import : " The Saihdn (t.e. 
the Sapo^ or Wdposi) and the 'Gaihdn and the Mle and the 
Frat — these all belong to the streams of Paradise (Arnold's 
Cfhrestom. arabica, p. 23) ; and a like idea finds expression in 
certain Furanas, viz. that the Gang& which fell from heaven 
upon Mount Meru near the city of Brahma, flows through the 
earth in four arms. 

We have now only to sketch two more views * which try 
to make the picture of the five rivers more conceivable and 
admissible, so far as this may be done by bringing the 
Pison and Gihon into close connection with the Tiqris- 
Euphrates. I. Pressel (in the art. '' Paradies,'* in the supplement 

1 We leave out of consideration Moritz Engel's LSsung der Paraditsesfrage 
(Lpz., Otto Schiilzf*, 1885), which pinces Paradise in the oasis el-Ruhbt in the 
midst of the Harm eastwards of Haui-ftn, on the eastern side of the terrible 
volcanic plateaa of tM-ifafa, and also designates the Hiddekel and Frat as rivers 
of this oasis ( Wadi d-Oarz and eS'^Sdm). See Rypsel's notice of the book in 
the PaUUtinn-ZeiUchr. viii. (1885) p. 233 sqq. 
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to Herzog's Becd-Encyd, and in his Oesch, und Geoffraphie der 
Urzeit, 1883) seeks for Paradise in the midst of the western 
shore lands of the ShcUt el-arah, i,e. the united Tigris- 
Euphrates, the region in which lies Basra, formerly esteemed 
by Moslems as one of the four earthly Paradises. The Tigris 
and Euphrates join near the town of Koma, and the united 
stream flows a distance of 40 leagues to its mouth. Eight 
leagues below Korna the KerJcha (Choaspes), from the east, 
empties itself into it, and twenty leagues farther down the 
XarUn (the ^inK of the book of Daniel, the Eulaos of the 
Greeks), two leagues farther on the now quadruple river 
begins to divide into two branches, in which it finally flows 
for a distance of ten leagues to its mouth in the Persian Gulf. 
Pressel regards the Shatt el- Arab as the stream out of Eden, 
And the Kerkha = Gihon, the Karfln = Pison, the Tigris and 
Euphrates as the four " heads " of the giant-body of the Shatt 
«1-Arab. But this hypothesis is built upon the present 
condition of the South Babylonian Delta, and the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates into one stream before their reaching 
the sea did uot as yet exist in ancient times. Nor is it 
consistent with the language of the description in hand. The 
Tigris and Euphrates uniting into one stream, and the Kerkha 
and Kar{in flowing into this double stream, cannot be called 
n'^^nn of that one, and are not wwn into which it divides, 
since, on the contrary, it arises itself from the union of the 
four rivers. II. It is more conceivable that Pison and Gihon 
should have branched off from the Euphrates, and it is accord- 
ing to this supposition that Friedr. Delitzsch, in his JVo lag das 
Paradies, 1881 (comp. Sayce, AUe Denkmdler, p. 24), recon- 
structs the picture of the one river with its four branches. 
According to 8a, Pai*adise lay tnpo ; the Jahvist who tells us 
so was a Judean, or at least a Palestinian ; but eastwards 
from Caanan, and separated from it by the great desert, lies 
Babylon, not Armenia, for which we should have expected pB» 
instead of D*ipD (mroo). The stream out of Eden is the 
Euphrates in its upper course ; idiii and i^ru are Babylonian 
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synonyms for depression, lowland, plain,^ As the valley of the 
Jordan is called g&r, m\sz6r still the name of the great valley 
through which the Tigris and Euphrates flow into the Persian 
6nlf. Accordingly Eden is the lowland of the twin streams 
and the garden in Eden, the district near Bahylon, so renowned 
from of old for its Paradisaic beauty, and called by both 
Babylonians and Assyrians Kar-Ihmidi, i.e. garden of the god 
Duni&s. The stream that waters this garden of God is the 
Euphrates, and in a certain sense the Euphrates-Tigris, since the 
Euphrates at its entrance into the plain of Babylon flows on a 
higher level than the Tigris, and is blended as it were into 
one stream with it by many rills flowing in its direction. 
Below Babylon this large body of water divides into four 
great water-ways, by which it is led southwards into the 
whole country. The first branch-river, the Pisdnu (the Baby- 
lonio-Assyrian word for water reservoir), is Pallakopas, the 
great channel of the Euphrates, by whose southern course lay 
Ur of the Chaldees. riy*\n is the great desert contiguous to its 
right bank. The second branch, the ChJidnu, is the next largest 
channel of the Euphrates, the so-called Nile channel {Shait 
m-Nil), formerly a deep, broad, navigable river surrounding 
mid-Babylon in the form of an arch. \sro is Northern Babylon 
proper, as the land of the Kashi (see Friedr. Delitzsch, IHe 
Sprache der Xassder, 1884), the name of which stands in an 
as yet unexplained connection with Ethiopia-Egjrpt. The pro- 
ducts of the country, mentioned ver. 1 1 sq., do not oppose 
this combination. Tiglath-Pileser IL says concerning one of 
his campaigns in the year 731, that he received as tribute 
from Merodach Baladan Jiurdsa ipir Tndtim ana mcCdi, gold 
of his country in great quantity. There was also Bdellium 
in Babylon, and this was the nearest land from which the 
Israelites could become well acquainted with it (Num. xi 7). 
The stone ^Soham, BabyL sdmtu (fem. of sdmu), was a chief 
product of the province of Milufjfya, or of the Eassu-country, 
so rich in precious stones. We do not consider it impossible 

^ Sippar lay, as a clay tablet states, in the land of Edinu, 
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that Fr. Delitzsch's view may receive further confirmation 
from the monuments. Friedr. Fhilippi's objection^ in the 
Theal. LZ. 1882, "So. 7, that it is no less Utopian than that 
which is rejected, is not to the point ; for though the picture 
thus obtained does not answer the requirements of scientific 
hydrography, it contains nothing impracticably fantastic. Of 
Dillmann's objections, one only is at first striking, viz. that 
the region of fig cultivation (Gen. iiL 7) is excluded from the 
lower course of the Euphrates and Tigris.^ For that it could 
never enter into the mind of a Jew to regard Babylonia as 
the primitive seat of mankind, and the environs of Babel as at 
one time the garden of God, is contradicted by Berachoth 39a, 
and especially by Bechoroth 556, according to which the 
stream out of Eden, K^ipjns ni&, is the Euphrates at its rise 
(therefore its upper course). In the Talmud, Midrash and 
Pijut it is everywhere assumed that the unnamed mother 
stream, the trunk as it were of the four, was continued in the 
fourth branch,' and that this is indicated by the brevity of 
expression in ver. 14. 

The narrator having developed 8a, and the planting of 
Paradise, and more particularly described its situation, now 
developes 85, and describes the placing of man and the beings 
associated with him therein, ver. 15 : And Jahveh Elohim took 
(he man, and placed him in the garden of Eden, to dress it, a7id 
to keep it. The verb to has two Hiphil forms, one of which, 
rr??, means to bring to rest, to quiet, the other Tl"? (comp. the 
half passive in Zech. v. 11), to settle, to leave. According 
to this, man was not made in Paradise, but made out of 
the earth somewhere else, and then transported into Paradise ; 
and indeed •^9$7^ "^l???* to dress and to keep this garden of 

^ Sprenger, BdbyUmien, das reiehste Land der Vorzeit 1886, p. 244, says, that 
Babylonian figs were not so good as those of Asia Minor and Syria. lHUu=tifUu, 
the name of the fig, is a common Babylonian word. 

> See Oenesis rahba, ch. xxtl ; Lev. rabba, ch. zxiL ; Num, rabba, ch. 
zzL end. Tanehuma on Num. xxviii. 2, and Ealir in Baer*s Siddor Abodath 
Jitrad, p. 653, n^TO OB^ n«3 IBplH mBm, t.e. the Euphrates included 
in itself the waters of the Pison and Gihon. 



I 
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God. 9, elsewhere masc, is here treated as an ideal feminine. 
Hupfeld thinks that the narrator adds this ''from the present 
order of things in momentary self-forgetfulness.*' Budde also 
sees in it a disturbing addition by the embellisher of the 
original history of Paradise which was analysed by him ; for 
** man was in Paradise for happy enjoyment, not for work and 
care-taking." The world of nature was however designed to 
be tilled and tended, it runs wild without man, who can and 
ought (as is shown, for example, by com, vines and date 
palms) to make it more useful and habitable, and to ennoble 
it by taking an interest in it. Besides, ** happy enjoyment " is 
impossible either in heaven or earth in a life of contemplative 
laziness. As in ii. 1-3 work is ennobled by creation itself 
being called a n^K^D, so here in the Jahvist it is made to 
appear as Paradisaic. It is however intelligible that the 
horticulture here committed to roan differed from subsequent 
agriculture, as the garden of God differed from ordinary 
ground, and still more from the ground which was cursed. 
No creature can be happy without a calling. Paradise was 
the centre whence man's dominion over the earth and the 
drawing in and lifting up of the natural into the region of the 
spiritual thereby aimed at, was to make its beginning. This 
his nearest duty has both a positive (ad colendum) and a 
n^ative side {ad custodiendum). From what follows we may 
infer that the meaning of mofi^ is not restricted to keeping 
the garden from running wild, or from injury by animals. 
He was also to keep it by withstanding the power of tempta- 
tion, which was threatening to destroy him and Paradise with 
him. In Paradise itself was not only the tree of life, but 
also the tree of the knowledge of good and evil (ver. 9), and 
what man was threatened with in respect of the latter we now 
learn, vv. 16, 17 : Arid Jahvek Elohvni commanded the man, 
saying : Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat, hut of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou mayest not eat, for 
on the day of thy eating thereof thou shalt die. The verb njy 
with ^ signifies to command strictly, on which account this 
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construction is usual in prohibitions (see the Lexicon). The 
first /OXin (the pausal form) has a potential meaning ; the m/. 
intensivtis strengthens the notion of option. The second ^Kh 
(the extra-pausal form) has the jussive sense ; with t!6 it is, as 
in the Decalogue, the expression of strict prohibition. The inf. 
of ^3M is sometimes found as y^^, sometimes as ^M, with the 
prefix 2 (Num. xxvi 10), and always with an added sufBx, as 
^bK. The inf. intens. before rwtDFi strengthens the certainty of 
what is threatened. All is now prepared for the test of man's 
freedom. The tree of knowledge bears, like the tree of life, 
the name of its destination, and is therefore not called the 
tree of death. Men were by means of this tree to attain to 
the knowledge of good and evil, including the blessings and ills 
resulting from them (Isa. iii. 10 sq.). The final purpose of this 
tree is perverted when it is asserted that mi 2)0 are natural 
properties and not moral distinctions, and that therefore nsn 
mi 21D is culture as the knowledge of the agreeable and the 
disagreeable, of the profitable and the harmful ; and also when 
mi 3lfiD is said, as by others, to be a proverbial expression 
for everything.^ For how then could the partaking of it be 
forbidden? If Jahveh grudged men culture, He would be 
governed by malevolence (^01/09), like the gods in Herodotus. 
What is in question is not an advance from childish ignorance 
to culture, but from childlike innocence to moral decision. 
The two trees were both trees of blessing, for the knowledge 
of good and evil is the characteristic of intellectual maturity, 
of moral full age, in contrast to vffiriorTf^;, Isa. vii. 15 sq. ; 
Heb. V. 14. As the tree of life was by eating thereof to be 
to man the means of life, as the reward of Us standing the 
test, so was the tree of knowledge to be by avoiding the 
eating thereof the means of the right use of freedom. God 

^ Certainly this expression may, in negative sentences like xxiy. 50, xxxL 24, 
mean " absolutely nothing," and in positiye ones like 2 Sam. xly. 17, comp. 20, 
''absolutely eveiy thing ; " but even then always as an expression of contrasts, 
under which everything is comprised. These contrasts may be used in a 
physical, a purely intellectual, or an ethical sense, according to the object and 
connection of what is being related. 
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was not thereby a tempter to evil, He did only that wluch 
could not be omitted, if man was to attain to moral decision 
with respect to God. Only in communion with God does 
the creature attain ideal perfection ; but the idea of a personal 
being implies that this communion should be union in free 
love, that therefore power and occasion must be given to man 
to decide either for or against God. Hence the primaeval ^"^^ 
gave man occasion to advance by his free avoidance of evil 
from the potential good implanted in him to actual good, and 
from his innate liberum arbiirium to libertas arbitrii, i.e. 
positive freedom — ^in other words, from the freedom of choice 
implanted in his nature to freedom of power independently 
acquired. The result, according as the test of freedom falls 
out one way or the other, is either completeness of communion 
with God or separation from Him, happiness or unhappiuess, 
life or death. In this history everything turns, not upon 
the externalism of what is related, but upon the realities 
which have assumed this form. The question however as to 
whether death, which was threatened for the eating of the 
tree of knowledge, is thought of as the direct penal con- 
sequence of disobedience, or as indirectly such by means of 
the nature of the tree of knowledge, cannot certainly be set 
aside. We shall have to admit, that as the tree of life 
possessed in a sacramental manner, so to speak, the power of 
immortality, so also did the tree of knowledge the power of 
death ; not however like a poisonous tree, as eg. the Upas, but 
in virtue of the Divine choice and appointment. Hence it is 
said rwon, not npvi — death will not be a judicial execution, 
but a consequence involved in the nature of the transgression. 
The narrator cannot directly proceed to the conduct of the 
man with respect to Grod, for man did not transgress the 
Divine command as a single being, and the creation of 
woman, now to be related, intervenes between the command 
and the transgression. In ver. 18 we have the resolve of 
the Creator: TJien Jahveh JSlohim said, It is not good thai 
man should le alone ; I wUl make him a help meet for him. A 
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help (Tob. viii. 6, jSotfOov arrfpi^fia), i,e. a being who might 
be his helpmate, and indeed such an one as should be his 
counterpart, the reflection of himself, one in whom he may 
recognise himself, ^^y^, only here in the Bible, is a customary 
post-biblical expression for anything correlative and parallel 
The Divine words are not : I will make him one like to him, 
that he may propagate himself. Ity, adjtUorium, is not 
intended of one ad procreandos liberos (Augustine, de Genesi ad 
lit. ix. 3), but, according to the connection, of a helpmate for the 
fulfilment of his calling, which, aa 15b shows, was the tilling 
and keeping of Paradise. To be alone, to remain alone, 
would not be good for him ; only in society could he fulfil his 
vocation. For this he needed the assistance of one who 
should be his equal, or rather what i'n^a in distinction from 
^rrt03 denotes, one who by relative difference and essential 
equality should be his fitting complement. The preparation 
for realizing the Divine purpose, w. 19, 20: And Jahveh 
Elohim formed cmt of tlie ground every wUd beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the heaven, and brought them to the man, 
to see what he would call it : and whatever the Titan called it, 
the living creature, was to be its name. And the man gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of heaven, and to evet^ vnld 
beast of the field : and for a man he found n>o fitting help. 
Much fuss has been made about the contradiction between 
this and the former account of creation. In the former the 
creation of animals precedes that of man, in this the creation 
of man that of animals. But could this narrator really 
mean that the environment of man was till now exclusively 
a vegetable and a mineral one ? And if his meaning had 
been, that animals were now first created, he would not have 
left water animals and reptiles unmentioned, whereas he 
speaks only of wild beasts, cattle and birds. The animal 
creation appears here under a peculiar point of view, which 
the naiTator certainly did not regard as its motive in general. 
It is the first step towards the creation of woman, for the 
matter in question is an associate, his equal in dignity, for 
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man formed noi«Pr|D. On this account '^'^ will have to be 
understood as the foundation^ recurring to what is past, for 
**?J! : et farmavit . . • e< addtucit = et cum formasset adduxit 
This is possible as far as style is concerned, and suitable to 
the scriptural mode of writing history (e,g. Isa. xxxvii. 5 ; 
Jonah ii 4; Zech. vii. 2 ; comp. Hitzig on Jeremiah, p. 288, 
2nd ed.). The Arabic ^ also does not always introduce 
the successive in time, but frequently goes back to the 
cause, and is thus like the Hebrew ^ consec., an expression 
for a consequent connection looking either backwards or 
forwards. This backward regard is moreover brought about 
with a certain necessity, by the fact that this second narra- 
tive has man for its centre, and not like the first, which 
relates in a continuous line, for its end and climax. The 
chief matter is that God, after having created beasts, brought 
them to Adam that he might name them, njn «rM, 196, is 
in apposition to Sh, \t^ being, as in enumerations (see Num. 
xxxi 38, \s^ inK), regarded as masculine. The addition is 
strange in itself and also in the position of the words, but 
defended by LXX. : teal irav h iav ixaXeaev avro *ABa/i 
^iTj^v ^&aav. The purpose of the bringing together of the 
animals and of naming them was, that the desire for a being 
who should be like himself and complete him, might be 
aroused in the man. He found however none such among 
the animals O^ittp for a being such as man is. DIM is not as 
yet a proper name, but is used without an article because 
qualitatively: He found among the animals no creature 
fitted to be his helpmate, if only because his language 
remained without response on their part. For this result 
was arrived at while he was naming them. No Divine com- 
mand is laid upon him to do this. He sees the animals, 
conceives notions of what they are and appear like, and such 
notions, which are in themselves already inward words, become 
involuntarily uttered names, which he gives to the animals, 
and through which he places the impersonal creatures in 
the first intellectual relation to himself the personal being. 
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The narrative presupposes man's power of speech, for it makes 
God speak to man, ii. 1 6, and man understand Him. Kow, 
however his power of speech obtains external realization, it 
is only a portion of the genesis of speech which is here related. 
As the man in naming the animals finds none among them 
adapted to his exalted position and requirements, and the 
desire for human intercourse and assistance has become active 
within him, he is placed in a condition in which the creation 
of such a being can proceed, 21a: Then Jahveh Mohim caused 
deep to fall upon the maiiy and lie slept. The man had to be 
placed in the condition of sleep ; because as all creation external 
to us is withdrawn from our perception, so too must all crea- 
tive operations of God upon us be effected in the region of 
unconsciousness, and not come into our consciousness until 
they are accomplished. All the Greek words which signify 
deep sleep are used by Greek translators for np^nn (from D*n, 

to stuff ; ^ J. to shut, to close) ; Aquila Karaipopd, Symm. 

icapo9, Greek Ven. Kwfia, LXX. €Ka-Taa-L<;, from iKorijvat, to be 
removed from the actuality of waking life and placed in a 
state of mere passivity (the opposite of <ra>^pov€tv and yeviadat^ 
iv kavT^). In the present case this mere passivity does not 
contribute to susceptibility to impressions of the super- 
sensuous world; it is no ecstatic sleep (like the so-called 
trance of somnambulists) that is intended, but natural though 
Divinely effected sleep. The process of creating woman 
follows in 216, 22 : ATid He took one of his ribs, and closed up 
the flesh in its stead. And Jahveh Mohim built the rib, whidi 
He had taken from the man, into a woman, and brought h^r to 
the man. The woman is e^ dvBpo^, and not the man of the 
woman, says St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi 8. Her production is 
designated neither by vm nor W, but by rua ; she is neither 
made from nothing nor from the dust of the earth, but from 
the first man, i.e, from his spiritual and material nature, and 
already organized substance. For it is the pre-eminence of 
mankind above the animals, to have come into existence, not 
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as a pair and species, but as a person. This pre-eminence 
and the unity of origin of the human race in general would be 
forfeited if the woman had not sprung from the one first man. 
But now all men without distinction are as our old poets say : 
Ein Gesippe, Von des ersten Adams Rippe, P?5?, from vbv, to bend 
sidewards, signifies as a part of the human body, the rib placed 
at the side and bending forwards and backwards towards the 
breast bone. The rib which was used for the building of the 
woman was consequently a supernumerary one. Man has 
twelve ribs ; a thirteenth above the first or below the last only 
occurs as an anomaly. Thomas of Aquinas remarks in the 
spirit of the narrative: Costa illafuit de perfedione Adce, non 
proui erat individuum guoddam, sedprout erat principium speciei. 
It was, as the Targ. Jerus. conceives, the thirteenth upper rib of 
the right side ; but that God closed up the flesh in the place 
thereof, i,e. filled up the hole with flesh, leads to another 
notion. ">^, Heb. and Aram, flesh, Arab, skin, from ne^n, to 
streak something on the surface, means properly materia 
aUradahilis; the palpable exterior of animated beings, and 
especially that which manifests the distinction of sex, is so 

called, i^l^^' f^^ ^^» ^^^ 'T?C^> froDi the extensive plural 
^prw, is not intended to mean, like the latter, loco gtcs, but in 
locum ejtis, and has therefore the sufidx, which expresses the 
accusative and not the genitive relation, the verbal instead of 
the nominal suffix. If what is related is, externally regarded, 
a myth, it yet covers a kernel of fact. The Elohistic account 
also indicates that mankind was originally created as one. 
Man's existence in a union of the as yet unseparated contrasts 
of male and female preceded the sexual difierentiation of man- 
kind, and his glorified condition in another world will corre- 
spond with this first beginning, Mark xiL 25 ; Luke xx. 35 sq. 
The exclamation of the man when the woman is brought to 
him, ver. 23 : Hien the man said: This is now bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh; this shall be called Woman, for this 
was taken from man. When reviewing the animals the man 
found himself again and again disappointed, he fell asleep 
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longing for a companion ; his desire was now suddenly ful- 
filled. All three HKf point to the woman, on whom his eye 
gladly and admiringly rested with the whole power of first 
love. If Dy&n hkt is taken according to the accusative 
connection, the sentence would want the subj. mN"i, or a predicate 
like V P?? or W^^, hence nxt is the subject of the sentence 23a. 
Nor is tlfb n^T needed for the idea : this time, by this time ; 
DVDn has even without nw the meaning this time, pregnantly : 
now at last (tandem aliqiiando), xxix. 34 sq., xxx. 20, xlvL 30 ; 
Ex. ix. 27. n^Y is like Job xxxvii, 1, while on the other hand 
Ex. vii. 23 has in pause with fore-tone Kametz n«p. To «1g^. 
must be supplied in thought D^, xxxv. 10, as in Isa Ixii. 4, 12. 
Instead of nrijpp we have 'ini?? without Dagesh, and with <T as an 
echo of the u instead of simple vocal Sheva, like v3D, Isa. ix. 3. 
The expression is a Tristich, whose close returns retrogressively 
to its beginning. The poetry of love is found here in its first 
origin, and gives poetical movement and flight to the words of 
the man. Perhaps (for it is neither necessary nor certain) the 
narrator regarded ne^ as not only the logical, but also the 
etymological feminine of B^K. Adam however did not speak 
Hebrew, nor is scientific etymology our subject, but in nixh 
'1^1 fi^KD o nfi^K tnp^ the thought finds expression, that the 
woman is acknowledged as an offshoot of the man, as coming 
into existence after him, but of like nature with him, and is to 
be named accordingly. For ne^ is etymologically related to 
B^K, not as (according to Jerome) virago is to vir, and (accord- 
ing to Luther) Mdnnin to Mann — 1. Because ^V: is not con- 
tracted from ^^, its plural being not Q^?'^ (which means igTies, 
from ^9), like Q'jy, from Tg=tty, but D^B^K, the long % pointing to 
a middle vowel stem, probably enK (whence WKnn, Isa. xlvi 8, 
and the proper name ^'^IrP), to be strong. 2. Because, as the 
dialects show, the \tf of niTK is not of the same phonetic value 
as the ^ of e^K; for the Aramaico - Arabic equivalents are 

Knn«, ^lAi\ , ^Jj^ hence ntw comes from a stem mn whose 
e^ is of equal value with CL?, and for which the meaning '' to 
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be soft^ teDder," must be assumed, a meaning which the Arab. 

C^l perhaps has, but as a denom. and hence more generally, 

viz. to be weak, frail Thus nc^ and B^^K, iv. 26, come from 
a like verbal stem and fundamental notion (see Fr. Delitzsch, 
Prokg. 160-164, and comp. on iv. 26). Now follows a 
statement turning upon marriage as the deepest atfd closest 
union, ver. 24 : Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and cleave to his wife, and they shall be one flesh. Is 
this a reflection by the narrator, or are these the words of the 
man ? The New Testament Scriptures, which quote this 
verse as the word of (xod, Matt. xix. 4 sq., do not decide the 
question ; the statement is the word of God as being a com- 
ponent part of the inspired Scriptures. The narrator's custom 
of interweaving remarks beginning with 15 v? in the history, 
X. 9, xxvi. 33, xxxii 33, speaks for its being a reflection of 
his own. Such remarks are however of an archaeological kind, 
and in their position within the historical statement, while 
ver. 24 is on the contrary a reflection concerning a thing 
future, and, since the history of the creation of woman does 
not close till ver. 25, an interruption to the historical con- 
nection. On this account we view ver. 24 as a continuation 
of Adam's speech. That he perceives the woman to have 
been taken out of himself, is the natural consequence of her 
proceeding from his being. But he also predictively reads in 
her countenance the nature of marriage, he penetrates the 
Divine idea realized in the creation of woman. The future 
3fg]^ too, with the preterite ruled by it, speaks for the words 
being the continuation of Adam's exclamation. Marriage is a 
relation in presence of which even the filial relation recedes, a 
relation, as eh aapica /jLiav declares, of most intimate, personal, 
spiritual and corporeal association, and to say this is at the 
same time to designate monogamy as the natural and God- 
designed form of this relation. Supermundane £Etcts are, 
according to Eph. v., shadowed forth in this mystery. The 
creation of the woman too is typical : Sicut dormiente Adamo 
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fit Eva de latere, sic mortuo Christo lancea percutUur laius, 
ut profluaTvt sacramenta, guibtis formetur ecclesia. State of 
innocence of the first pair, ver. 25 : Arid they vjere both naked, 
the man and his wife, and were not ashamed. The formation 
D^G^np^ with the euphonically doubled D and the incorrectly 
retained mater lectionis, is plur. of Q'"i^, of the same formation 

as y\ from Diy, a^, to peel, to expose, in opposition to which 
D?^"*?, iiL 7, plur. of the sing. D'T'J?, iii. 10 sq., seems to be derived 
from n^y related to irw, mj?, ^, to strip (comp. Stade, § 327a). 

Instead of " they were not ashamed *' we might also, in con- 
formity with the meaning, translate : they were not ashamed 
before each other. Hoelem. rightly refers to xlii. 1, where 
ntnnn means not to stare at themselves, but to stare at one 
another; comp. on P& xli. 8, and on the root notion of enn 

(with \^=(^, n), perturhari, on Pa vi 11. Shame is the 
overpowering feeling that inward harmony and satisfaction 
with oneself are disturbed. They were not ashamed of their 
nakedness ; and why not ? Shame is the correlative of sin 
and guilt. They had no reason to fear that the body would 
show sin in them. Their internal condition was holy, their 
external excellent, though their holiness was only of the kind 
belonging to the unclouded innocence of childhood, and their 
excellence was not as yet glory. It was however a pure and 
bright beginning, which might have been followed by a like 
but progressive development. 

THE FALL OF THE FIRST CREATED HUMAN BEINGS^ GH. m. 

The second part of the so-called Jahveh-Elohim document, 
the history of the trial of man's freedom and his fall, now follows. 
The man has now his vocation^ beside him an associate therein, 
around him a flora and fauna created for his service and 
delight. What a blissful beginning! how overflowing with 
Divine blessings ! Among the trees of Paradise there is but 
one behind which death is lurking, and this one is forbidden to 
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man, that he may not fall a prey to the power of death, hut 
conquer it by obedience to God. It was possible for man to 
remain in the happy condition in which he was created, and 
to establish it by the submission of his own to the Divine 
wilL But it was also possible that this subordination to Grod 
as such should be repulsive to him, and that he should 
entirely of his own accord rebelliously assert his ego against 
the Divine. And it was possible in the third place, that, 
tempted from without by an already existing power of evil, 
he should lose sight of the Divine will and, seduced by the 
charm of the forbidden, should fall into disobedience. This 
last possibility, the comparatively less evil of the two latter, 
was realized. He was tempted from without, and by whom ? 
The object of the temptation was found in the vegetable, the 
tempter came from the animal world, la : And the serpent 
tpas wise above every beast of the field which Jahveh Elohim had 
made. The adj. QD];, callidus, is, like D^P, nudtts, formed from a 
stem tnVf concerning whose root-meaning on this side nothing 
satisfactory can be said (see Gesen. Lex. 10 th ed.). The serpent 
is called wise {j>p6vtiio^y Matt x. 16) in a sense by which 
praise is accorded to it. noan and nDip appear in Prov. viii. 12 
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as associates. The name «5^nj however (Arab. ^JUj^, ^^n, of 

reptiles in general) is taken from its present nature (from e^m, 
related to bt6, to hiss), and reminds of mischief (Arab, wxhs^ 
against which the Assyrian nalmi^ by means of a setting apart 
of the notion oTMn to faustv/m omen, means fortune). The 
comparison : prce omnibus animaWyus arvi qtue, etc., assumes 
that there are not two creative principles, but that all beings 
have the one God for their Creator. The question of the 
serpent, lb: And he said unto the woman. Is it really 
so that Elohim hath said: Ye shall not eat of aU the 
trees of the garden ? ! It is a half- interrogatory, half -excla- 
matory expression of astonishment, similar to xviiL 13 
(DjOK n«n) and 1 SauL xxii 7 (a? for wn, as here ^K for 
*|«n), but pecxdiar because in this ^ *|K, which elsewhere 
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has mostly the culminative signification guardo moffis, V|k 
represents a whole sentence : etiamne (verumne) est quod, like 
Ruth ii 21,^3 ^ = accedit qxLod. Has Elohim really — asks 
the serpent — forbidden you all use of the trees of the garden ? 
Instead of D\n^n 'n the serpent says only DNni^K; the com- 
bination of the two Divine names subserving indeed a didactic 
purpose only in the historical style of the narrator. Even in 
the mouth of man God is not called D^n^K 'n, nor is He called 
'n till after the promise interwoven in the sentence of the 
serpent was given. The astonishment expressed by the serpent 
is aimed at inspiring mistrust towards God; he speaks as 
though God had gone so far as to say, that they might not 
eat of any of the trees of the garden. Had then the serpent 
the faculty of speech ? If we regard the narrative as history 
clothed in figure (and to a certain extent we may let this pass, 
if it is held to be really a history of the all-decisive first sin^ 
and not, with Beuss, as a representation of the genesis of sin 
in general, and therefore a myth in the proper sense), this 
question of astonishment is obviated, and the talking of the 
serpent stands on a level with the talking of animals in fables. 
In no case is the position of the narrator with regard to the 
matter of this mythic kind. He is consciously reproducing a 
tradition which, transmitted to the nations from the original 
home of the human race, underwent among them trans- 
formations of all kinda He reproduces it in the fashion 
which stood the criticism of the spirit of revelation. Trans- 
posing ourselves into the mind of the narrator, we have to 
ask: Did he then conceive of the animals of Paradise as 
capable of speech ? By no means; man only, into whom, ii. 7, 
God directly breathed the breath of life, is regarded by him 
as a personal being, and therefore as capable of speech. Let it 
not be however forgotten that the deepest conceivable wicked- 
ness is speaking from the mouth of the serpent, when it is 
seeking to make men mistrustful of God. It is not more 
surprising that the serpent should speak, than that it should 
speak such thorough wickedness. That it should speak is a 
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miracle, though only a phenomenal one. And that it should 
utter such thorough wickedness comes from its being the 
instrument of a higher and deeply fallen being. Hence 
its speaking is a demoniacal miracle. For it is contrary 
to the impression made by la to consider it as the inten- 
tion of the narrator to have the serpent regarded as a 
mythical symbol or a deceptive phantom. An animal is 
intended, but an animal not speaking of its own accord, but 
as made tlie instrument of itself by the evil principle. By 
the evil principle we understand the evil which had before 
the fall of man penetrated the world of spirits, and which 
is subsequently spoken of as Satan and his angels. The six 
days' work, ch. i., concludes with the seal i«d 310 nam. It 
was in view of man that, as ch. iL relates, the flora and 
fauna which was to form bis environment were called into 
being. That Satan would seek to ruin this good creation 
might be expected ; the shelter of Paradise and the trial of 
man's freedom were designed to make him contribute by 
obedience to God to the triumph of good over eviL It is also 
evident wby Satan should seek to tempt man to partake of 
the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge. He desired 
that man should open the prison of death, and thereby deliver 
him, even Satan, from his bondage. The narrator confines 
himself to the external appearance of what took place, with- 
out lifting the veil from the reality behind it. Elsewhere 
too the Old Testament speaks but very sparingly of the 
demoniacal; and it is characteristic that the very same narrator, 
in Num. xxii., where Balaam's ass speaks as the serpent does 
here, and where the secret causality is a purely Divine one, 
mentions the author of the miracle. Or was what he narrates 
veiled to the narrator himself ? The horizon of Old Testament 
believers was narrowed after the preparation for redemption 
entered within the limits of nationality. Besides, it is a law 
of the history of redemption, that the kingdom of grace and 
the kingdom of darkness should be only gradually and in 
mutual relation unveiled to each other. It is in the Book of 
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Wisdom ii. 23 sq. that we are first told that it was the devil 
himself who tempted man in the serpent. But it was not 
merely the Alexandrians, but also the Palestinians, who judged 
thus, when they called the devil 1^0"]!?? B^ran ; and the fact 
of the temptation of Jesus, when the tempter encountered the 
second Adam in direct personality, makes it quite certain that 
the serpent and Satan are in some way identical, John viii. 44 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 3 (comp. 14) ; Eom. xvi. 20 ; Eev. xiL 9, xx. 2. 
Granting even' that the trees of Paradise and the serpent 
were mere symbols, this much is still left, that man fell away 
from that first good development which was implanted in him 
through the temptation of Satan, — if this is given up, there 
remains instead of Christianity as the religion of redemption, 
nothing but a rationalistic Deism, which excludes the super- 
natural. It is said that the serpent is an emblem of the 
seductive charm of the earthly. But why is it just the serpent 
that is chosen for the purpose ? Why, but because it appeared 
to antiquity, and still appears to the natural man, as an un- 
canny being. In Sanchuniathon it is called to ^wov to irpev- 
fuvn/cdrarov irdvrcov r&v ipireT^v; accordiug to popular 
Arabic faith it is no ordinary creature, but a 'Ginn; among 
the Bomans too aiiguis was an image of the genius, and in 
irvOfov serpent and daemon are united, just as in Heb. also 
BTO is a homonym for serpent and witchcraft. The serpent 
was regarded as a ghostly instrument, not only of ruin, but 
also of blessing and healing, and it is on this view that its 
adoration as an a^aOoiaiiixov, of which an Israelite trace also 
is found in Num. xxi. 8 sq., comp. 2 Kings xviii. 4, is 
founded.^ Hence, even if the form of the narrative is regarded 

^ The ^fifytp ^\^9 ''flying serpent," in the natural world, Isa. xiv. 29, has 

its celestial connterpart in the D^fiDlpD D^fi")tf^> Isa. vi. 2. The former is an 
emblem of the Messiah, who as with a fiery poisonous bite kills the world- 
power, which is destructive to the people of God. The heavenly seraph on the 
other hand (Isa. vi 6 sq. ) burns away the sin which destroys man. 'Hie seraph, 
lifted up by Moses as an antidote to the slaying D^&*1t^ (Kum. xxi. 6), is an 
image of a more exalted seraph, who slays not the sinner, but the sin and the 
ruin effected thereby, and is therefore a serpent as &yaJ»^ttlfimt, 
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as mythic or symbolic, the serpent was pre-eminently adapted 
to represent an earthly power of seduction with a mysterious 
background. And this mysterious background ia, as revela- 
tion in its onward course discloses, the evil which before the 
fall of man had already invaded the world of spirits. The 
ancient Persian tradition is that which has remained most 
faithful to the original meaning of the scriptural tradition. 
The serpent {Dahaka) is the first creature by means of whom 
Ahriman destroys the first created land of Ormuzd (Airjana- 
vaSga) ; it has ** three jaws, three heads, six eyes and a thousand 
senses," and is called the powerful deviUsh monster, the un- 
godly one who is destructive to all beings (JDMZ. xxxvi 571). 
Ahriman is represented as appearing in serpent form, and is 
himself called the serpent The Trita of the Vedic legend, 
who faUs in conflict with the serpent {ahi = S)(isi), has its 
counterpart in the Persian in Thrait&na, one of its three 
great heroes, who slays the destroying serpent (Zend, ashi 
dahdka), " made by Ahriman for the ruin of the world : "^ 
the serpent, the enemy of all good, according to Aryan 
belief, destroyed peace, annihilated Paradise, overthrew Jimd 
(jDschemschid), the noble sovereign of the golden age, who is, 
as Soth, Muir, Spiegel have shown, one with the Indian Jama, 
''the first man who died," according to Atharveda, xviii. 3. 14* 
The Babylonio-Assyrian tradition too stands in unmistakable 
connection with the scriptural history of the fall. In it the 
serpent as a beast from the abyss is called Ti^dmat, and as 
the enemy tear ef. aibu, Merodach goes forth against him, 
treads him in the dust and kills him. He is thus a daemoniac 
being. If the biblical account had placed in the stead of 
this serpent, the serpent of natural history as a symbol of 
sensuality and the charms of sense, it would have imparted 
a moral shallowness to the national legends, while in truth 
the scriptural reproduction of such national popular legends 
has stripped them of their mythological tinsel, and reduced 
them to the germ of the genuine and simple state of the 
case. 
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The whole depth of Satan's wickedness is disclosed in the 
words of the serpent. It is impossible that we should con- 
ceive too highly of the rank assigned to this spirit among the 
heavenly spirits and in creation in general His rebellion 
against God, his efforts to supplant Him and to pat himself in 
His place, his acquirement of the sovereignty of this worid 
through the &11 of man, can only be explained as the abase of 
an exceptionally high place of power bestowed upon him by 
God. His subtilty is shown in his application to the woman 
as the weaker, and by the manner in which he begins his 
temptation by representing in apparently inoffensive ignorance 
the barrier which God had drawn round man as general, and 
thus making it sensibly felt The answer of the woman, w. 2 
and 3 : Arid the woman said to tJu serpent. We may eat of tiu 
fruit of the trees of the garden, and of ike fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, Elohim has said : You 
shaU not eat of it, nor touch it, lest you die. The pausal ^9^3 
is certainly not equivalent to on3K D^M, but first of all a 
potential : we may eat of it, and are also doing so. The p of 
^^ does not answer to the Latin de, Greek irepi, — ^it is only 
so used in a bad modern Hebrew style, — ^but the words : and 
of the fruit of the tree, etc., stand first as the apodosis : and 
as for eating of the fruit of the tree, etc. ^^, 3a, refers to 
the fruit, or even, according to l7a, to the tree. The woman 
shows herself fully conscious of the Divine prohibition, and 
of the penalty with which its transgression is threatened. If 
states the consequence by way of warning, and the paragogic 
imperfect ivipn has a more energetic sound than vi^on, Ler. 
X. 7. The addition fa ^n k^^ is mostly understood as a dis- 
tortion (Ambrose : dccoloratio) of the prohibition, betraying a 
feeling of its harshness and strictness. But the command not 
to eat of the fruit of this tree really involved the command 
not to touch it ; besides, it was not touching but eating to 
which the charms of the tree finally seduced the woman, 
and, which is the chief matter, the tempter would not have 
immediately found so receptive a soil for the seed of mistrust 
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which he was sowing. It is more probable that the woman, 
seized with alarmed foreboding of what the serpent was 
trying to persuade her to, sought by this addition to cut off 
any farther allurements. The slight attempt to excite mis- 
trust, which had been so far successful that the woman did 
not flee at his utterance, was now followed by the bold 
denial of what God had threatened, ver. 4 : Then the serpeTU 
said unto the vxmtan : Ye shall not surely die. This denial of 
the truth of Grod sounds as stvong as possible : the brevity 
and completeness of the expression make the contradiction 
absolute. The finite verb is strengthened by the inf, inten- 
sivus ; the imperfect form for moriemini is energetic, and vh 
does not stand between the infinitive and finite, but before 
the former, which is anomalous and rare, Ps. xlix. 8 ; Amos 
ix. 8. After denying the truth of God, the tempter disputes 
His love, thus exciting first doubt and then ambition, ver. 5 : 
For JSlohim hunos, that in the day of your eating thereof your 
eyes will he opened, and you will be like Mohim, knowing 
good and evil. The antecedent 'u^ Q^'3 is followed by the 
per/, consec. with i apodosis, like Ex. xxxiL 34, xvi. 6 sq. ; 
Prov. xxiv. 29 ; comp. Driver, Hebrew Tenses, § 123. LXX. 
and Jerome here translate: sicui Dii scientes bonum et 
malum, thus leaving it uncertain whether ^in^ is meant as 
an adj. to D^n^K (for which iii. 22, comp. 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 
may be referred to) or (which is favoured by the accentua- 
tion) as a second predicate to Dn^Mi, "ye shall be like 
God, ye shall be knowing good and evil." The meaning 
is however the same, whichever the combination. The 
tempter promises man, as the reward of a participation 
which sets aside the prohibition of God, a knowledge 
which shall make them like God. This is to make envy, 
which selfishly grudges man the highest good, envy the most 
hateful contrast to love, the motive of the prohibition. There 
is however in the promised erUvs sicut Deus an element of 
truth which makes its falsehood a blinding one. Man 
certainly was to attain by this ti*ee to the knowledge of good 
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and evil, and so to self-dependence and thereby to likeness 
to God. But the progress brought to pass by partaking is 
the exact opposite to the progress which, according to the 
purpose of God, was to be brought about by abstaining from 
partaking. To eat contrary to the command of God was self- 
emancipation from the restraint of law, self-elevation to anti- 
theistic autonomy, self-completion by deciding against God, in 
one word self-apotheosis, not by direct rebellion against God, 
but through subjection to the power of sense, 6a : Then the 
woman saw that the tree tvos good for food, and that it was a 
ddight to the eyes, and that the tree was pleasant to look on. 
The h of 5^?^? is like that of ntno^, Josh. xxiL 10, and indeed 
like that of rrh, Song of Sol. i. 3 ; while in tnyh. Job xxxii. 4, 
it is on the other hand an expression of the relation, and not 
at the same time of the end intended. That which causes a 
feeling of delight combined with desire for possession is here 
called njOT. The reason for the repetition of the subject rpn 
in the third sentence is, that this third sentence gives the sum- 
total of the other two. Hence it does not mean to say that 
the tree appeared to her desirable, because it seemed to give 
her that of which the serpent held out the prospect, viz. the 
means of higher knowledge, perhaps because she imagined that 
it was to his partaking of this fruit that the serpent was indebted 
for his superiority to the other beasts in wisdom. Then ^^sfe'H 
would mean to make intelligent, wise (like Ps. xxxii. 8 ; Prov. 
xvL 23, xxL 11, according to which Oen, rabba, a 19 and 65 : 
it appeared to her noan «)^did), or rather (which would better 
suit ^^) to become intelligent, to acquire knowledge (like Ps. 
ii 10, xciv. 8). The translation however of the LXX., &paiov 
Tov /earavorjirat, comes nearer to the apparently summing-up 
character of the third sentence. The consequence of the tree 
appearing to her as one good to the taste and pleasant to the 
eyes, was that she found it agreeable, and to give herself to its 
contemplation. For the Hiph. ^oen, starting from the notion 
of thought and reflection, means attendere, aUenie eontemplari 
(with an accua following, e,g, Deut xxxii 29, or a preposition. 
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tjg. ^«, Ps. xli. 2). In any case, ^35rn^ )^n tdto means that 
the tree had not only a charming exterior in her eyes, but 
that it had also gained an attractive background. She 
looked at it in the false light thrown upon it by the serpent^ 
and thus regarded^ it reacted so irresistibly upon her^ that 
lust conceived and immediately brought forth sin, 6& : And 
she took of its fruit, and ate ; and gave to her hiLsband with her, 
arid he ate. The pausal !>?K^ and ^ptclHi have the tone upon 
the ultimate; the extra-pausal, xxv. 34, Lev. ix. 24, x. 2, 
upon the penultimate ; comp. below on ver. 12, " To her 
husband, ney/' does not mean added to her (which would 
rather have been expressed by nnw, comp. Num. xviii. 1), 
but found near her. He whose existence in the Divine image 
preceded that of the woman remains at first passive in the 
transaction against God, and then becomes the follower of his 
wife in sin. The woman who was the first seduced lost her 
human dignity to the serpent, and the man next seduced lost 
over and above his manly dignity to the woman. They in 
whom that work of love, creation, culminated, act as though 
God were mere arbitrariness and malevolence. A beast seduces 
men made in God's imaga The lord of the world and his 
helpmate fall through a tree: their natural environment, 
which they were to keep and to rule, entangles them, and thus 
becomes their and its own ruin. Human sin has to be 
variously labelled, and it. is in this respect characteristic that 
the fall of man was brought to pass by Satan by means of a 
beast and about a tree. All sin begins by being sensual, then 
becomes bestial, and finally, if the sinner advances on this 
course, Satania The first results of sin are shame and 
avoidance of God, vv. 7-10. The promise of the serpent is 
fulfilled : they gain knowledge, but of what ? Ver. 7 : Thm 
the eyes of loth were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked ; and they sewed leaves of the fig-tree together and made 
themselves aprons. The verb ^ means not merely intellectual 
knowledge, but at the same time profound inward experience 
{nosse cum afeetu et effectu). n^nj^Brn states the actus dircctm of 
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knowledge, and the ^srri that follows the adus reJUxus of 
feeling nakedness to be a shame. Their spirit had broken 
away from the Grod of its origin, their body was no longer 
pervaded by spirit in union with Grod, naked sensaonsness is 
stripped of its innocence, it manifests the inward stirrings of 
dn, and reacts on the sonl in temptation. Therefore they 
were now ashamed, and this feeling was indeed the con- 
sequence of sin, but also a reaction against it. The verb nsn 
means, like pavreip, to sew together with a needle, or to join 
in some other way, e^. by means of string. The apron is 
called niin, from "un, to surround, whence the Arab, hiffr^ bosom, 
where the mother holds and embraces her cliild. ^V^' -^asyr. 
tiUu = tifUu, according to the common use of the word the 
fieus eariea, is, according to Fiirst, from rDK=iT3]^, to be bent, 
as growing crooked. But the leaves of the common fig have 
no tough tendrils and are too soft for aprons. Some kind 
of fig no longer ascertainable is meant by the fig-tree of 
Paradise. The Musa paradisiaea however is, botanically 
regarded, no fig-tree at alL They made themselves aprons of 
foliage like that of the Pisang or Banana, to cover the parts 
where the generative organs, called both in scriptural and 
human language in general the privy members, are situated. 
These are called nnp (e.g, ix. 22 sq.) and "^ {eg. Lev. xv. 2 ; 
comp. Ex. xxviiL 42), because nakedness and flesh, which shame 
bids men to cover, culminate in them. Here, where all the 
radii of the natural life, now stripped of the consecration of 
the Spirit, meet, as in its source, the contrast of the natural 
and the spiritual, now severed from each other, came forth in 
its greatest sharpness. But it is a wrong inference of recent 
writers (Wendt, Lehre von der mensehl. VoUhammenheit, 1882, 
p. 203, Budde and others), that nakedness in itself SeJIs, 
according to the view here presented, under the idea of the 
jn from which the tree of knowledge gets its name. Evil is 
disobedience, and the feeling of shame, now excited by naked- 
nessi» was only one of its evil consequences. 

Mankind had now decided against God, yet not directly, not 
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unseduced^ and not as purely spiritual beings, but as beings 
composed of spirit and body ; hence this first sin, notwith- 
standing its infinite guilt, did not, as is immediately shown, 
exclude their capability of redemption, although redemption is 
only a work of free unmerited mercy. The Creator approaches 
His fallen creatures, and that not merely as a judge, 8a: 
Then they heard the sound of Jahveh Elohim as He vxxlked 
into the garden in the wind of the day. \f(p is found also at 
2 Sam. v. 24, 1 Kings xix. 12, for the sound which shows 
that some one is approaching. "H??^? may be taken either as in 
genitival apposition, or like ^n^D, Ps. Ixix. 4, &s an accusative 
of circumstance (according to the Arab technical term as JU-); 
comp. on iv. 10. Modern expositors take delight in making 
this child -like narrative as childish as possible. But the 
Hithpael ^^C^'?, spoken of God, does not mean an aimless 
walking in security, like Job xxii. 14, in the mouth of the 
Epicurean, but a majestic walking in the midst of Israel, like 
Lev. xxvi. 12 ; Dent, xxiii. 15 ; 2 Sam. vii. 6. D^^H Wi is the 
time of evening coolness, as Df^l? Qn, xviii. 1, is the time of 
mid-day heat At evening the distracting impressions of the 
day are weaker, the mind is in repose, we feel more alone with 
ourselves than at other times, and the feelings of melancholy, 
of longing, of isolation, of home sickness are awakened. And 
thus it now came to pass that at eventide our first parents 
b^an to recover from the intoxication of Satanic deception ; 
they grew quieter, they felt their isolation from communion with 
God, their separation from the home of their origin, and the 
approaching darkness made them aware that their inward light 
was extinct In this condition they became conscious of the 
sound of God's footsteps. It was God their Creator, who now as 
God the Bedeemer was seeking the lost. The anthropomorphic 
character of the event must not be entirely set to the account 
of the narrative, it corresponds with the Paradisaic mode of 
God's intercourse with man, which culminated in the incarna* 
tion, as the restoration and completion of the first beginning 
in Paradise. God did not come down from heaven, but dwelt 
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as yet on earth. A golden age, in which God or the gods 
have not yet withdrawn to the distant heaven, but hold direct 
and intimate intercourse with men, forms the outer rim of 
most national histories. At the approach of God they were 
afraid ; shame was the first consequence of sin, avoidance of 
God the second, 8b : Then the man and his wife hid, ffiemselves 
lefore Jahvdi Mohim amid the trees of the garden^ properly the 
wood of the garden, which is just such a collective word as )?. 
Here Pentateuchal diction avoids the plur. D^VS in the sense of 
trees, which it has in the more modem usage of the language, 
and employs it only in the sense of words as plural of the 
product. «?nnn (Kanj, 106) means a temporary concealment 
occasioned by fear, differing from ">?»pi, to hide oneself (iv. 14). 
A reproving conscience manifests itself in this concealment, 
as well as in their covering their nakedness, while it is at 
the same time shown that as delusion is the cause, so also is 
folly the consequence of sin ; for though it is impossible that 
man should make himself undiscoverable by God, the sinner 
attempts the impossible Yer. 9 : Then Jaih/oeh Mohim called 
unto the many and said to him. Where art thou ? nB^{( is used 
in inquiring after the place of an object which is being sought 
for, e.ff. xxxvii 16, and n>« (==ajjaj, as '^V}=hinnaj, according to 
the formation ^Op nK) in inquiring after the place of a person 
who is missing, xviiL 19 ; Judg. vi 13 ; Ps. Ixxxix. 50 ; hence, 
where art thou, why art thou not in the place where thou 
shouldst be looked for and found ? The question is not where 
are ye, for the first man is the man tear i^. responsible for the 
woman and for all mankind. God seeks him, not because he 
is lost from His knowledge, but from His communion. He 
answers, ver. 10 : / Jieard Thy sovmd in the garden,, and I tffas 
afraid, for I am naked ; and I hid myself The consequence, 
fcO^Kj (from txy^ with the root notion of trembling), denotes, 
like Hab. iii. 16, the effect of hearing. After the tie of 
loving intercourse is broken, man occupies the position of a 
disobedient servant towards God. The answer he gives is not 
untrue, but it conceals the sin itself behind what was only its 
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consequence^ disobedience behind the feeling of shame. And 
as the examination continues^ both he and the woman avoid 
open and penitent confession by excuses for sin. The question 
to the man, ver. 1 1, is : Who showed thee that thou wast naked ? 
Hast thou eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee not to eat i 
As n^V is combined with a double accnsatiye, e,g. vi. 22, 
ne^ must be taken accusatively : which I commanded thee, 
viz. not to eat of it. tpn suggests confession to the man ; but 
instead of frankly owning his sin, he lays the blame upon 
the woman, and indirectly upon God Himself, ver. 12 : Then 
the man said, The woman whom Thou gavest to he with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I aie. The certainly preferable acces- 
sory from n^y for "W was here desirable, even on account of 
the rhythm. ?J3K} is the pausal form of the first pera with 
Tsere, while out of pause it is written 7?KJ, xxvii. 33 ; 
both have the tone on the ultima, for a distinction even by 
means of the tone is only found in the impf cons, (apart from 
a recession caused by a word following with the tone on the 

first syllable, as in ^?^, 2 Sam. xii 21 ; 1 Kings xiii. 22) 

in the second pers. (73t(ni, iii. l7a} and the third pers. {e.g, 

^,?*^, iii. 65; ^?ft^*?, xxv. 34). The question to the woman, and- 
the answer, ver. 13 : Then JaJiveh Elohim said to the womun. 
What is this thou hast done? And the woman said. The 
serpent beguiled me, and I ate. The demonstrative nfi(t or 
ni makes the question in such cases more vivid, and gives it 
certain definite reference ; when r«5^ follows, nwrnD is usual 
(Gres. § 37. 1), Ex. xiv. 5 ; Judg. xv. 11 ; with other verbs, 
^^^, xxvii. 20; Judg. xviii. 24; 1 Sam. x. 11. The man 
had laid the blame upon the woman, she lays it upon the 
serpent. «<^B^ means to deceive, to lead astray, to beguile any 
one, ie. to represent to him that such and such an evil will 
not happen to him, 2 Chron. xxxii. 15 ; Jer. xxxvii 9 ; comp. 
i^airarav, 2 Cor, xi 3 ; 1 Tim. ii. 14. It is the right word 
for what the woman had experienced, but the wrong thing is 
that both did not first of all smite their own breasts. Every 
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subsequent human sin looks so like this original sin, because 
we have not only inherited the sinful nature of our first 
parents, but also the nature of their sin. 

The judicial examination is now followed by the penal 
sentences. The first falls upon the tempter, vv. 14, 15: 
And Jahveh Elohim said unto the serpent, Because thou hast 
done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and every beast of the 
field : wpon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eai ail 
the days of thy life. And I will ptU enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between her seed and thy seed : it shall bruise 
thy Jiead, and thou shalt bruise his heel. The penal sentence 
begins with ^3 as the relative conjunction of the reason. "»^"^K 
(from niK, a word imitative of the sound used under the 

indignant experience of insolent behaviour, comp. «&> detestari, 

abhorrere *), similar to Kar-dp-aro^, " accursed," and then also 
"deserving of a curse," is stronger than /pi>0 (disesteemed, 
extremely depreciated, execrated). The Semite uses for such 
formulas of desire the simply assertive form of expression 
without an optative verb. The 19 of the two ^30 is not com- 
parative (more cursed than . . . ) but selective, like e.g. Judg. 
V. 24. I^na, belly, is an old word formed from jro, to bend, like 
'(Ci^ from pj^. To go upon the belly is to crawl (comp. Sanscr. 
uraga, breast-goer = serpent) ; animals of this kind are, accord- 
ing to Lev. XL 42, unclean. To eat dust does not mean the 
proper nourishment of the serpent, either here or Isa. Ixv. 25 
(a retrospect at the history of the fall), but, like Micah viL 17, 
to lick the dust (comp. Pa Ixxii. 9 ; Isa. xlix. 23), the involun- 
tary result of writhing in dust T*n ^9!"^? means the duration of 
the life of this serpent as the representative of its species. 
It is on the animal that the penal sentence is passed, its 
mode of life being judicially changed. The cunning animal, 
which as the instrument of an evil will had raised itself above 



^ Friedr. Delitzsch on the other hand, Proleg. 101 : to curse = to enchant, 
after the Assyr. ardru, which means to corse, and is also the stem-word of arru 
ia i§filri, biid-catcher, and irritu, sling. 
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God and His will, becomes a worm in the dust {serpenSy from 
serpere, Ipnetv). The serpent is the only animal among those 
having bony skeletons that goes upon its belly. Its punish- 
ment is analogous to that which our body suffers in conse- 
quence of sin. Both suffer as organum animce or spirittcs 
peccarUis. A beast is not in itself responsible for its actions, 
yet it is punished when man has suffered any harm in life or 
body by its means, ix. 5; Ex. xxi. 28 sq. ; comp. Lev. xx. 
15 sq. ; for the irrational creation is destined /(TT man, and is, 
when it breaks through this barrier of its destination, visited 
with the judgment of God. The degradation of the serpent, 
ver. 14, is the punishment of its exalting itself against God, 
but the false relation into which it has entered with regard to 
man will also, according to ver. 15, be punished. The woman, 
having taken, in her encounter with the serpent, the step which 
decided the lot of mankind, is the representative of the whole 
race, and divine retribution puts, i.e, establishes and appoints, a 
relation, not merely of mutual inward antipathy, but also (Ps. 
cxxxix. 22) of actual feud, between the serpent and the woman, 
and not only between the present individuals, but between 
tiieir respective descendants. And who shall conquer in this 
war thus made the law of subsequent history ? " He (the seed 
of the woman) shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel." For so we translate, though it is still esteemed question- 
able whether the verb 9\^^ has here the meaning of corUerere 
(Syr. Samar. Saad. Pers., Ar. Erpen., Gr. Ven., Lth.) or that of 
ifihiarey ie. of hostile effort (LXX. rtjpetv, which way of taking 
it is also that of Onkelos), or whether both meanings are 
in some manner at once applicable (Targ. Jer. L and ii., which 
amalgamates, and Jerome who distributes them : carUeret . . . 
insididberis). We decide against Kn. Baur, Ewald (§ 281c) 
and Dillmann, and with Hengstenberg, Bodiger, Ftirst, Kalisch, 
Keil, Kohler, Schultz (comp. Hitzig on Job ix. 17), for the 
meaning conUrere; for (1) inhiare, which is the meaning of 
tfilW, has neither biblical nor post-biblical corroboration as that 
of t|ir, which occurs only in Judaic Aramaean in the sense of 

L 
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" to blow." (2) The meaning inhiare is inadmissible, because 
no verb of hostile endeavour, such as 3"»fe^ K^3 niv TTV 5|*n, is 
combined with a double accusative ; this construction with the 
accusative of the person and of the part or member (this 
second ace. always without the article) being peculiar to 
verbs of hostile action, such as nan, xxxvii. 21 ; Judg. xv. 8 ; 
2 Sam. iiL 27; Ps. iii 8; nn, Deut xxii. 26; yno, Deut. 
xxxiii. 11 ; njn, Jer. ii 16; Ges. § 139, note. (3) e|iB> has 
also the meaning carUerere in Job ix. 1 7 (against which it is 
used in quite a different sense in Ps. cxxxix. 11, see the 
comm.), and (derived from V «)(^, to rub) is very usual in 
Semitic (e,g. in Sjrriac, DMZ, xxix. 147). ejw is the Targum 
word for KSI, in» and pm, ^&^ (from kbk', to pound, to rub down) 
the Targum word for «3^ (comp. Ps. IL 17, ^Pf^ "^'M :&!)} To 
this must be added, (4) that the meaning auvrplfietv, conterere. 
Bom. xvL 20, has the actual condition of the sentence here 
passed preponderantly in its favour. For if both 9\w here, and 
indeed both times (since the first must have the same meaning 
as the second, comp. xlix. 19), means "to use hostile effort," 
the result would be the statement devoid of promise, that man 
will attack the serpent in front, and the serpent the man from 
behind — a graphic description merely of their continued 
enmity. There would be no declaration that the contest 
would result in the victory of man; and even supposing 
it did so as a necessary consequence from the facts that 
a curse was pronounced upon the serpent, and that the 
contest was one ordained by God (Dillmann), it would 
be just on the chief matter that nothing would be said. 
If on the other hand we take ^^ to mean conterere, the 
first time by trampling, the second by biting, — for bites 
are always bruises as well, and the root -related uJmJ 
unites in itself the meanings eommintiere and mordere, — 

^ The name of the serpent, {b^&K^, xlix. 17, Syr. H^Sf^^, is on the other hand 

derived from S)fiC^ in its fundamental meaning to nib, viz. the ground = to creep, 
according to which the foot is in Assyrian called S4pu, as terens, corUerefu^ 
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vXiiinrevv and rvrrreip too are used of both stab and bite, — 
then the contest is designated by the repetition of a word, 
one expressing an act as strongly as possible, as a contest of 
mutual annihilation, and we obtain not merely an intimated 
but an openly pronounced promise of the final victory of the 
seed of the woman over the seed of the serpent, a promise 
which is a curse upon the serpent as peremptory as we 
expect If the words are thus spoken in the sense of a final 
victory, the whole sentence has a hidden reverse side, by 
which, while including indeed the seed of the serpent, it is 
directed to that serpent which had plunged mankind into 
misery. The sentence applies in and with this serpent to 
Satan also, whose organ it had become. More is in question 
than a conflict with a noxious animal, viz. the conflict of 
mankind seduced, but yet not given up by God, with the 
seducer. The serpent creeping on its belly and writhing in 
the dust makes visible the degradation beneath all other 
creatures of Satan, who by the seduction of mankind filled 
up the measure of his iniquity ; and the spiteful bite on the 
heel, with which in the midst of its overthrow it requites the 
bruising of its head, symbolizes the contest of mankind with 
the devil, and all who are 6#c rov Sutfiokov (irovrfpov),^ and 
therefore not so much the seed of the woman as of the serpent, 
and the decisive victory of mankind in which this contest is 
to issue. It is at first promised only that mankind will gain 
this victory, for mn refers to riB^ mt But as the promise of 
victory speaks of victory over the serpent, from whom the 
temptation proceeded, and hence directly of victory over the 
original tempter, over o 6if>i^ 6 ap)(ato^ (Eev. xii. 9, xx. 2 = 
jtonpn WQ of the Midrash), the inference is obvious, that the 
seed of the woman would also be concentrated and culminate 
in the unity of a person, one in whom the antagonism would 
be enhanced to its extreme tension, the suffering encountered 
in the conflict with the tempter increased to the utter- 
most, and his overthrow completed by utter deprivation of 

1 Exactly thus Briggs (Prof, in New York) in Messianic Prophecy (1886), p. 76. 
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power/ It is however a mistake to think that Kin has precisely 
a single personal meaning. The idea of Kin is a circle^ and 
Jesus the Christ or the King Messiah, who, as the Jerua Targum 
declares, will bring final healing of the serpent's bite in the 
heel, is the centre of this circle, ever more and more increasingly 
manifested during the course of the history of redemption. 
Not till His appearing, who was to destroy the works of the 
devil, to triumph over the kingdom of the evil one, 1 John 
iii. 8, Col. ii. 15, Heb. ii. 14 sq., and to be the Kin of the golden 
Passional, Isa. liil, was it made quite clear that by the victory 
of One was Satan to be bruised under the feet of all, Eom. 
xvi 20. What was then brought to light had been already 
preformatively given in this primal promise, this ProtevangeL 
Since jnt may just as well be understood individually as 
collectively (comp. iv. 25, xxL 12 sq.; Gal. iii 16), and it is not 
said that it shall be given to the man to beget, but to the 
woman to bring forth, that which shall bruise the serpent's 
head, the prophecy is designed by its form also to concur with 
its fulfilment. For it was necessary that Christ, to avoid first 
conquering in Himself the seed of the serpent, should be ne^ jnt, 
y€v6fi€vo^ eK yvpaiKo^, in a miraculously exclusive manner, a 
heavenly gift of grace deposited in the womb of a woman. 
This first prophecy of redemption is not only the most general 
and most indefinite ; it is also, when regarded in the light of 
its fulfilment, the most comprehensive and the most profound.' 
*' General, indefinite, obscure as the primaeval age to which it 
belongs," says Drechsler, "it lies marvellously and sacredly 
on the threshold of the lost Paradise like an awe-inspiring 
sphinx before the ruins of a mysterious temple ; " and the Son 

1 To the seed of the woman, not to the woman ipsa, according to the reading 
of the Ynlgate, which Bellarmine and Passaglia, the champions of the doctrine 
of the immacukUa conceptio, imsciupulously defend. 

> Hie 9ol conaolaiionis oritur, says Lnther concerning it ; see BShl, Chrie- 
tologiCf 1882, p. 71. The ancient synagogue agrees with the ecclesiastical 
interpretation of the Protevangel : the son of Fharez, Ruth iv, 18, t.«. the 
Messiah, shall restore the good state of the universe which is disturbed by the 
fall of man; see BereshUk rabba, ch. xii. ; Bamidbar rcMa, ch. ziii., and Targum 
Jer. i. on Gen. iii. 16. 
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of the Virgin was the first — we add — to solve by fulfilling it 
the enigma of this sphinx, which had been too difificult for all 
the saints and prophets. 

The obverse side of the sentence upon the serpent is a 
curse upon him, the reverse a promise for mankind. Before 
the penal sentence upon man is pronounced, the mercy of 
God fashions the curse upon the tempter into hope for the 
tempted. And now follows the passing of sentence upon her 
who, first tempted, became herself a tempter, ver. 16: To the 
tooman He mid : I mil greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy 
cofiception; with sorrow shaU thou hring forth children^ and thy 
desire shall be to thy hvsband^ and he shall rule over thee. The inf. 
intens. is, in distinction from the adverbially employed *^y}^ 
Ges. § 75, note 13, ^^yH, like xvL 10, xxil 17. Frequency 
of conception being no punishment, but on the contrary the 
presupposition of the blessing of children, ^p^ni jIjiM? is, if not 
a hendiadys: the sorrows connected with thy conception 
(Samar.), still to be understood as a placing in juxtaposition 
of the general and a particular ; thy sorrow, and especially thy 
conception with its sorrows; for conception (fi'^y}, inflected 
^^, from V!^^, for a chief form fnn=zhirr6n, from a mn=mn, 
does not exist) is not here regarded as motherhood, but as the 
wearisome bearing of the fruit of the body. I^W (=|iavy, 
as li'7n=rt*7n with the fore-tone, like l<\an, i^iar, f^m, from 
asjy, i^^^nc, torqtiere, lahorare) is meant more generally of the 
troubles combined with the female constitution, apart from 
conception. The sentence judicially transforms the original 
condition ; the woman has transgressed against the will 
of God for the sake of earthly enjoyment, she is 
punished for this by her sexual life being involved in 
miseries of all kinds. God's original will was that she 
should become a mother, but it was a punishment that 
she should henceforth bring forth children ^vvs (comp. ^v^a in 
the derivation of the proper name Y^Vl, 1 Chron. iv. 9), ie. 
in the midst of pains, which would threaten her life and that 
of the child. The God-ofifending independence with which 
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the woman acts in her encounter with the tempter and then 
sinfully overcomes her husband is punished in what is next 
declared to her. Her reward for this is the almost morbid 
and continual desire she should experience towards the 
man in spite of the perils and pains of child-birth {DMZ. 
xxxix. 606 sq.), that natural attraction which will not let her 
free herself from him, that weak dependence which impels 
her to lean upon the man^ and to let herself be sheltered 
and completed by him. njj^B^n seems related to the Arab. 
Sauk, longing, desire, properly oMackment; but though b^ some- 
times remains also in the Arab, ^ji (J)MZ. xxiv. 667), a 
derivation consistent with the prevailing transmutation of 
consonants is ofTered : jL means, as does also pntr, to urge, 
to impel, whence r\\WT\ (here and iv. 7 ; Sol. Song vii. 10), 
impulse, i,e. the emotion or passion which urges to anything.^ 
The woman will henceforth involuntarily follow the leading of 
the man, and be subject even against her will to his dominion. 
The subordination of the woman to the man was intended from 
the beginning ; but now that the harmony of their mutual 
wills in God is destroyed, this subordination becomes sub- 
jection. The man may command as master, and the woman 
is bound externally and internally to obey. That slavish 
subjection of the woman to the man which was customary 
in the ancient world, and still is so in the East, and which 
revealed religion has gradually made more tolerable and con- 
sistent with her human dignity, is the result of sin. The 
sentence on the man now follows, vers. 17-19 : And to Adam 
He said: Because thou Juist hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and 
liast eaten of the tree, which I liad commanded thee, saying. Thou 
shalt not eat of it: cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow 
shalt tho^c eat of it all the days of thy life ; and thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb 
of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt tlwu cat bread, until 
thou returnest to the ground, for out of it wast thou taken ; 
for dust tJwu art, and unto dust thou shalt return. Here for 

^ LXX. h ixcrvf^ r»v, as if it had been *]n31fi^ (comp. LXX. 1 Sam. vii. 17 
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the first time, as subsequently ver. 21, iv. 25, v. 1, lyjfcf is 
used as a proper name, for at L 26, ii. 5, the article was 
inadmissible, and at il 20 it was purposely omitted ; but here 
it would be quite arbitrary to punctuate ^*]?S instead of 
QfiKT). The 'prominent importance of tUs third sentence, 
which includes the woman as Adam's helpmate, is shown by 
the solemn form in which the reasons for the decision are 
previously stated. On ^?Khn (and thou hast eaten) in the 
prodosis with its two Pashtas, the first of which marks the 
tone syllable, see above on ver. 12. The first part of the 
sentence afiTects the labour and self-maintenance of man. 
The curse of sin consists first of all in the circumstance that 
the ground, far from producing the necessaries of life with the 
facility and abundance of Paradise, now requires wearisome 
exertion, and often renders this vain. In place of the garden 
planted by God, the field, where the seed sown encounters 
weeds of all kinds which threaten to choke and destroy it, is 
appointed to man. "i^lg (fruit = efiect and consequence), else- 
where usual of the motive for good, stands here as at viii. 21 
of the motive to punish. li^sy as already remarked, PescLckim 
118a (see Goldziher, Mythos hei den Hdyrdem, p. 43 sq.), is 
fuller and stronger than 3^, 16a, used of birth-labour. The 
form •*^373Kh has here, as Ezek. iv. 12, Ehateph instead of 
simple Sheva, according to the rule of Ben-Asher. The suffix 
refers to ^*}^n, the earth being, as at Isa. i 7, synecdochi- 
cally put for the produce of the earth. '^Tf^^ f^P are a pair of 
words, occurring only here and Hos. x. 8, for which Isaiah 
gives njK'J "1^5^. The herb of the field and bread (obtained 
from bread-corn. Job xxviii. 5; Ps. civ. 14) are the contrast to 
the flowers of the garden and their fruits. Sweat is called 
^'^^i not from S^T, eanctUere, in which case it would be written 
nyn, like nyi<, ni^b, but as the synonymous J5J, Ezek. xliv. 1 8, 
shows, from yr, jij, wianare, like njm from jrr, hjb? from fcf*. 
TM$ is purposely used in conjunction with it instead of 
TJi, because the face of one breathless and panting is intended. 
Moses qui brevUati studet — remarks Calvin — suo more pro com- 
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muni wlgi captu attingere contentus fuit qtiod magis appariiU, 
tU sub uno exemph discamus^ hominis vitio invermm fuisse totum 
Tuiturcc ardinem. The curse upon arable land is, as other passages 
of Scripture show, only a portion of the SovXeia Ttj^ <f>0opa^, to 
which the natural world has since been subjected, Rom. viii 
18 sqq. All nature stands, as a matter of fact, in the closest 
actual relation to man, who is, in virtue of his personality, which 
is at once spiritual and material, the link between it and God. 
All that affects man affects at the same time that world of 
nature which was ordained for common development with 
himself. Man having fallen from communion with God, the 
world of nature became like him, its appointed head, subject 
to vanity, and needed as he did redemption and restoration to 
recover its lost condition and high destination. Man, and 
with him nature, will, though by a long and indirect path, at 
length attain to the ekevOepia rip; 80^9 (Bom. viii. 21),t.e. be 
free and glorified. Meanwhile the curse which has fallen upon 
the world has a reverse side of blessing for man. The curse 
is not peremptory but pedagogic. Nature in the resistance 
which she offers to man, and in the harm which she inflicts 
on him, is not only the faithful executrix of the Divine wrath, 
but also his instructress in the discretion which strictly and 
seriously opposes his pretensions to absolutism. Labour in 
the sweat of the brow is a salutary means of discipline to 
awaken aspirations after heaven. Though men became through 
the fall riicva opyrys, Eph. iL 3, still they are not xardpa^ 
rixva, 2 Pet. ii. 14; they are, as Bernard of Clairvaux says, 
JUii iras, but not filiifuroris. The penal sentences are, accord- 
ing to Gregory the Great, sagittte, amarce ex dvlci manu Dei. 
This applies also in truth to the setting in force of the threat 
of death, though what God purposes for man by means 
of death and after death must remain hidden. A return to 
earth, to dust, which applies to the woman also, as taken 
from man, and so indirectly from the earth, is to be the 
painful issue of existence. Instead of *)^i^t^~^|^ ^V^ Eccles. 
iii 20, comp. xii, 7, it is here said "ipr% ^"^^9 ^^^^ ^^^ 
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xxxiv. 15, ^tiTT^ aiB^, return to, i,e. become again dust (comp. 
K3^"ip n^B^n, in ptdverem redigere, Ps. xc. 3). The Samar. 
has in all three texts : to thy dust, i,e. thou shalt return 
to the dust of thy origin (comp. D'jDjpK, Ps. civ. 29, 
inp'T«? that is, to the hdtk from which he was taken, 
Ps. cxlvi. 4). The threat of death, ii. 17, was not novj but 
n^n. Hence it is no contradiction to it that death did not 
enter as an instantaneous act, but as an instantaneously begun 
process, whose final issue is here proclaimed to man. Men 
died when they fell away to sin, as, according to Hos. xiii 1, 
Ephraim died when he fell away to Baal. Their life is hence- 
forth the slow yet certain maturing of that germ of death 
which they bear within. Man by sin withdrew himself from 
communion with God, and his nature from the sway of the 
spirit, and is now a natural structure exposed to the coming 
and departing of natural life around him, and finally to 
dissolution. His path, which was to tend upwards, is now 
to lead downwards into the darkness of the grave and Hades. 
He can only attain to immortality, if his communion with 
God, the source of life, is restored. The way to this is 
indicated in the ProtevangeL It is the way of conflict even 
unto blood with evil, and of faith in the promise of God. 

Adam's first act of faith, ver. 20 : And Adam called the 
name of his wife Chawwa ; for she became the mother of all 
living. This verse, says Budde, has for a long time (i,e, since 
Ewald) been acknowledged to be a later interpolation. But 
even supposing that it had not originally stood in this connec- 
tion, it is still an integral member of the structure we are 
considering. The woman has acquired a new importance for the 
man by means of the promise directly and indirectly inter- 
mingled with the Divine penal sentences. The creative promise 
of the propagation of the race is not to be abolished by the fall, 
but on the contraiy to subserve the deliverance of man, the 
victoiy over the power of evil being promised to the seed of the 
woman. Consequently, in the presence of the death with which 
he is threatened, the woman has become to Adam the pledges of 
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both the continuance and the victory of the race. It is there- 
fore an act of faith, an embracing of the promise interwoven in 
the decree of wrath, that he calls his wife's name nvi. This 
njn=njn (according to the formations njn, my) means life, 
LXX. (I©^, not preserver (comp. n»n, xix. 32, 34), i.e. 
propagator of life, Symm. ^a>oy6v<^, for the rejection of 
the D, in the part, of Fiel, is unusual, and only occurs in 
the part of Ptuil, and perhaps in the part. JPU. of verbs ^J. 
The woman is called life, as a fountain of life from which 
the life of the human race is continually renewed, just as 
Noah, ni, is called rest as the bringer of rest (Kohler). The 
name n^n is not a name like the God-given one *^w/i=:genitrix 
exA femina, which Corssen derives from/eo (/?w, ^v<»), Curtius 
from /e-Zare, to suckle, but a proper name which, as Tn/Mm/osynon 
gratioR promisacB (Melanchthon), declares the special importance 
of this first of women to the human race and its history. 
Hence it is explained retrospectively from its fulfilment : for 
she became ^rr^s Dfc?, a mother (ancestress) of every individual in 
whom the race lives on ; ^ the life of the race which proceeded 
from her is, in the midst of the death of individuals, ever re- 
originating, and fulfilment has thus sealed the meaning of 
this name of faith and hope. Adam's act of faith is followed 
by an act of grace on the part of God, ver. 21 : ATid JaJiveh 
Elohim made for Adum and his wife coats ofskifis, avd clothed 
them, "rty T\\yt\^ does not mean coats ad ciUem vdandam 
(Trg.); LXX. correctly has ')(Lr&vafi Bepfiarlvoif^, coats made 
of skins of beasts, like '^'iV ^J^a, leathern utensils, Lev. xiiL 52 ; 
rrtana is the connective form of ^^Jjs, xtT(3i/€9, perhaps from 
)n3, of like meaning with Heb. and Assyr. oro, Ethiop. kadana, 
to cover, like toga from tegere, in which case the Aram. }n^s, 

Arab. ^US^, flax, must be a secondary denominative formation.* 
The Thorah — says the Talmud Sota 14a with reference to our 

^ Hence men are caUed in Ethiop. egudla emma iejdtt, i.e. ^n DM ^03* 

^ The Ai-ab. .^^ cotton, Span. cUgodon, mid. high Germ. coUuUf Eng. 
cotton, whence oar kattitnss cotton stuif, is not akin to it. 
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passage and Dent xxxiv. 6 — ^begins and ends with n^^D^i 
onon, manifestations of kindly interest. That God should (in 
some sort of indirect manner ; comp. xxxvii. 3) Himself provide 
for the covering of nakedness, is a proof both that it is really 
a thing to be ashamed of, and at the same time that He will 
not cast man off, low as he has fallen. But this clothing 
reaches its highest significance in the fact that a life must 
suffer the violence of death to furnish it for man. In conse- 
quence of sin, men were in need of a covering to hide their 
nakedness. Ashamed of this, they made an attempt, but an 
insufficient and inappropriate one, to cover it Now Grod 
Himself provides them with a covering made from the skin of 
slain animals, i.e. at the cost of innocent lives, at the expense 
of innocently shed blood. The whole work of salvation was 
herein prefigured. This clothing is a foundation laid at 
the beginning, which prophetically points to the middle 
of the history of salvation, the clothing with the righteous- 
ness of the 6od-man, and to its end, the clothing with the 
glorified I'esurrection body in the likeness of the God-man. 

Hemoval of the first created pair from Paradise, w. 22, 23 : 
And JcLhveh Elohim said : Behold, the man is become as one of 
tis, to know good and evil ; and now, that he mxiy not stretch 
forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and live for 
ever — so Jahmh Elohim sent him forth out of the garden Eden, 
to till the ground whence he was taken. The suffix of "ODD (as 
written by the Jews of Tiberias ^^J?, which may mean " of 
him" and " of us," while the Babylonian mode of writing on 
the contrary distinguishes ^^D from Vtsp) is not singular, as 
Onk. and the Samar. understand it (a se = independent, free), 
but plural, as in Dnp "thk, 1 Kings xix. 2 and elsewhere ; the 
connective form occurring elsewhere also in closely connected 
speech like xlviiL 19, need seem the less strange, since yyao 
is a virtual genitive {unus nostrum). The plural is com- 
municative, God comprises Himself, as i. 26, xi. 7, with the 
DNii'fei ^33 as, Isa. vL 8, with the seraphim ; here indeed there 
follows immediately, ver. 24. the mention of other such 
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heavenly beings. What the serpent promised to man has 
indeed to a certain extent come to pass. Man now finds 
himself in a state of decided moral determination, such as 
belongs to God and the families of angels who surround Him. 
But he has attained it by having decided against God and 
not owned his limitation by God the all-limiting, but made 
himself autonomous. In saying this, it is presupposed that 
this first act of self-decision was such, not only for the first 
human pair, but also for the whole human race, and as 
history and experience confirm, of decisive influence upon 
their nature and lot. The resolve of God follows, as in 
iv. 11, with a conclusive nnyi. Its motive is given by 
t& before what is to be avoided. But instead of the 

'v 

^^!?p?^ijl, which we expect, the principal sentence proceeds 
imconnectedly to the execution of the purpose with similar 
haste, as at iv. 8, xv. 9 sq. ; Josh. ix. 21 ; Jonah ii 11 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxii 24, i. 2 sq. ; also Isa. xlviii, 11 ; and in the New Testa^ 
ment. Matt ix. 6 ; Acts i. 4 sq., — all similar passages in 
which the expected progress of the discourse is overtaken. 
Man is, as nW states, sent away from Paradise, and that 
forcibly, ix. he is turned out, lest he should wickedly pre- 
sume to take also of the tree of life and live QV], here 
perfect of the consequence : et vivat ; comp. ^n, vixU, v. 5) 
for ever. There was — for this is the meaning of the tree of 
life — in Paradise a sacramental means of transferring man 
without death to a higher stage of physical life.^ From the 
participation of this food of immortality, which men would 
only partake of to their own judgment, they were now 
excluded, and, so to speak, excommunicated. The obvious 
question, according to Budde : What if men had eaten of it 
before sinning or immediately after ? is one of over curiosity, 
as are all such questions with reference to fiUuribilia. In 
fact they had not eaten of it. Nor had anything been said 

' The author of Proverba saya of wisdom, that it is such a W^T\ yVt Prov- 
iii. 16-18 ; that wisdom which, according to ch. yiii., was with God before He 
made the world and by which He made the world ; comp. John vi. 48. 
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to them concerning the tree of life. The enjoyment of it 
was without their knowing it — ^for this object was involved 
in the trial of their freedom — ^reserved as the recompense of 
their standing the test. But in the condition in which he 
now found himself there was no other way to life for man 
but that of hardship and tribulation. He was now gleboe 
adseriptus. He must till the earth in which he will after a 
short span decay. In the soil which he turns over with his 
spade, he has before his eyes both his origin and his future. 
His driving out and the impediment to his return, ver. 24 : 
And He drovt out the man, and He stationed at the east of the 
garden of Eden the cherubim and the flame of a whirling sword, 
to keep the way of the tree of life. In place of ^"^Df?^, which 
has the meaning of sending away, and only according to the 
connection that of forcible removal, we have here tnri as the 
stronger and less ambiguous expulit (comp. Ex. xL 1). We 
have translated "the cherubim" and not "the cherubs," 
because the idea, not so much of an external plurality as of 
a unity including in itself a plurality, as in D^n^M (of God) 
and also in D**fi"in, seems here combined with the plural 
O^yy^, The cherubim here appear as the guard of Paradise, 
just as, according to the Indian and Old Persian notion, higher 
beings are placed to keep watch over the Soma (Haoma), 
which makes those who partake of it immortal.^ More 
obvious still is the comparison with the griffins, who guard 
the gold of the north (Herodot. iv. 13, 27 ; comp. iil 116), 
and whose name ypwe^ is similar in sound to that of the 
cherubs. The cherub also resembles the griffin in another 
function; in Ps. xviii 10, Jahveh floats along a^^S'v?, the 
cherub here appearing as His vehicle, just as in Ezekiel's 
Mercabah vision it forms the main portion of the chariot 
which bears the throne of God (temptingly suggesting the 
comparison 3ro=aon, Pa civ. 3). In the Prometheus too 
of Aeschylus (ver. 286, comp. 395), Oceanus comes flying rov 

1 The Soma, which fanuahes the drink of the gods and is itself deified, is, 
WUnically regarded, the aedepiotf aeicUa, 
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irrepxrffOKrj tovS' oUovov (a griflBn, according to Flutardi and 
Eustathius), yvtofitf arofimv arep evdvvoDv, It is true that 
there is no passage so suggestive as Ps. xviii 10 (comp. 
xix. 1) for the conception of the cherubic figure. According 
to this, the cherub appears as the mythically incorporated 
storm-cloud, in which God the Thunderer appears, as the 
seraphim are the mythically incorporated serpent - shaped 
lightning (Eiehm, Be notione Chenibum symholica, 1864; 
Goldziher, My thus hei den Hebrdem, p. 224 sq. ; Cheyne, 
" On the Seraphim and Cherubim," in his Coram, on Isaiah ; 
Priedr. Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 164, and elsewhere). Ezekiel 
gives testimony to the connection of the cherubic image 
with heathen mythology in his lamentation for the king 
of Tyre, xxviii. 11 sqq., by combining the mountain of God 
and the garden of God, and making the cherub appear as 
the guardian of God's holy mountain walking in the midst of 
fiery stones, which are conceived of as a pavement or (accord- 
ing to Biehm) a circumvallation of the Divine dwelling. 
But the cherub, though a creation of Semitic heathenism, 
which deified the powers of nature, imderwent a thorough 
change of form and significance when revealed religion 
admitted it into the sphere of its contemplation. (1) Its 
form is different, for the cherub nowhere appears entirely in 
the shape of a bird or entirely in that of a beast, like the 
Babylonio- Assyrian winged bull-god, for whose name alpu 
Lenormant has discovered the synonjrm Jdrdbu (the stem-word 
of which is considered by Fr. Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 184^ to 
be the verb kardbu, to be greats powerful). Of the cherubs of 
the ark of the covenant in the Priest-codex (indirectly attested 
besides only 1 Sam. iv. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi 2), nothing further is 
told us than the direction of their faces and wings. They 
were, according to all appearance, of human form, which is 
also corroborated by the two standing colossal dierubs of 
Solomon's temple (1 Kings vi. 23-28). The cherubic form 
of Ezekiel on the other hand is new and peculiar ; it cannot 
be used either to give an idea of the cherubim of the ark of 
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the covenant nor of those at the gate of Paradise. The 
cherubs of the Mercabah vision are forms compounded of a 
man, a lion, a bull, and an eagle, for which is said, x. 14 : 
cherub, man, lion and eagle. This shows perhaps that 
the bull, nie^, is thought of as the fundamental element ; for 
ytt^^yro would answer to alpu = kiriilniu Different again 
is the representation of the New Testament Apocal3rpse iv. 7, 
developed from that of Ezekiel, and in which the faces of 
a lion, an ox, a man and an eagle are distributed to four 
heavenly living beings (^cSa^nf^n, in Ezek., for which the 
name of cherub does not make its appearance till ix. 3), each 
of which has six wings. The similar names convey the notion 
of similar beings; but their nature and appearance are, as 
belonging to another world, beyond human apprehension, 
while their artistic representations and visionary renderings 
being dissimilar, are therefore only symbolic. To this must 
be added, (2) that revealed religion, proceeding upon the view 
that there is a heaven, where God is surrounded by the sons 
of God (angek) and other superhuman beings, who unite in 
themselves the special excellences of the highest stages of 
created life, has lowered the cherubs, as well as other powers 
of nature (8iwdfi€t<:) deified by heathenism, to powers sub- 
ordinate to God the Lord of hosts {/cvpto^ r&v Swdfieaov). 
The D^n^ ^^3 serve God as q^3k^d, and these nvn too serve 
His self-attestation. They belong to the nearest surroimding 
of Him who is enthroned in heaven, are His bearers when He 
reveals Himself in His glory in the world, are the guardians 
of the place of His presence against all that is incongruous, 
and without the right of approaching it Consequently the 
* cherubs of the Bible are to be regarded by us neither as 
incorporate natural phenomena nor as purely subjective 
creations of the imagination, but as actual supersensuous 
heavenly beings. Their sensible representation however, 
which varies according to the function in which they appear, 
is subject to the influence of mythological tradition, from 
which revealed reUgion derives also sundiy traits of its 
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figures of speech, its imagery and its symbolical visions. 
Beside the cherubim, stationed on the threshold of Paradise, 
is mentioned the flame (p*j>, from tDnp, related with t^)h, to 
consume, burn, and scorch; comp. nnn?, nap, with ^Ja!, 
laml>ere) of the sword, with its threatening circular motion. 
The blade of the sword is a flame (comp. Nah. iii 3, " flame 
of sword and lightning of lance "). We are not told that it 
was in the hand of the cherubim as in that of the angel, Num. 
xxii. 23, but it is conceived of, as in Isa. xxxiv. 5, as an 
independent penal power. Y. Hofmann (Schriftbeuns, L 365) 
aptly compares the " fire like the appearance of torches*' which 
in Ezekiel's vision, L 13, goes up and down among the four m\"i. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY OUT OF PARADISE, CH. IV. 

Adam and Eve are now out of Paradise. They were driven 
eastwards, and therefore had it to the west of them. Not 
where the sun rose, but where it vanished, was the place of 
their former communion with God. Every sunset would 
remind them of what they had lost (v. Hofm.). Still Paradise 
and the tree of life were not destroyed ; and hence the hope 
of recovering what they had forfeited was not cut off from 
them. 

The history of the first pair now extends to the history of 
the family. The duality of man and wife now grows into the 
triad of man, wife and child, and to the connubial are added 
the parental and fraternal ties and that of kinship, and 
these give rise to a variety of new ethical relations. At 
the same time the two contrasts of sin and faith in the 
promise, which henceforth rule all history till the end pledged 
by iiL 15, are developed. 

The first seed of the woman, ver. 1 :. And the man knew his 
wife Chawwa ; and she conceived, ai\d hare Cain, and said, I 
have produced a man with Jahveh. From the fact that we 
have not here jnj.}, Eashi infers that the verb is used in the 
pluperfect sense, which Heidenheim confirms by comparison 
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with xxii. ] ; 2 Kings viii. 1. In these passages however the 
perfect precedes the chief historical tense {imperf. consec.) as 
an accessory fact, which describes the circumstances and acts 
as a basis. The case is the same as with npfi, visitavU, in 
XXL 1^ and not as with noM, which means promiserat, in the 
same verse. Hence it cannot be syntactically inferred from 
)n^, that what is stated had taken place in the Paradisaic 
epoch. If regarded also according to the matter, it is far 
more probable that the narrator intends to say the contrary, 
viz. that procreation did not begin till now that man was out 
of Paradise, till now that mankind having come to a moral 
decision, they had advanced from a state of childhood to the 
maturity which is the prerequisite for the consummation of 
marriage. The work of procreation is common both to man 
and to animals, but yv never occurs in this sense of the animals, 
for that which in the latter is a necessary and purely sensual 
process is in the case of man a free act for which he is 
morally responsible, and one which, if he has not sunk to the 
level of the brutes, is produced by love, which rises to the 
supersensuous and is consecrated thereby. When Eve saw 
her first-bom son, she exclaimed (for so is the occasion and 
meaning of naming him related) '^"nK B^K '*n^?ij. The verb 
t\^p combines the notions of KTi^eiv and KTaaOav, procreare 
(condere) and acquirere; for only the owner's own work or 
production is his true property and not a merely accidental 
possession. Hence we may here translate : I have produced, 
or I have got for my own — ^for both are implied in W3p. But 
is DM here the sign of the accusative or a preposition ? The 
first impression is that 'n~nK is an explanatory apposition to 
B^M, for a second accusative with riK more nearly defining a 
first is often found, e,g. vi. 10, xxvi. 34; Iscu vii. 17; Ezek. 
iv. 1. Accordingly Umbreit explains : I have obtained a 
man, Jahveh, i,e. I have gained a man, through whom I have 
become a mother, Jahveh Himself, whose power and goodness 
have helped me herein. But since the name pp is to be 
explained, it is not Jahveh, but the new-born child, which is 
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the object obtained. It is impossible however that the words 
should be so understood as to make her regard herself as 
Deipara, as is done by Borer, following Luther's own explana- 
tion of the passage in papers of 1543 and 1545, and in his 
edition of the Bible of 1546, where he adopts the meaning, I 
have the man, the LOBD, and by several moderns (Philippi, 
Boehl, Hoelem. in the Neuen Bibelstvdien, 1866). Im- 
possible, for the primitive promise does not yet declare that 
the conqueror of the tempter shall be God and man in one 
person, and if the words of Eve could have such a meaning, 
her knowledge would exceed even that of Mary. The im- 
pression nevertheless that 'rrriM is a second accusative is so 
strong, that the Jerus. Targum translates : I have obtained a 
man, the angel of Jahveh ; but the angel of God does not 
appear in history and consciousness till patriarchal times. 
In conformity with both time and matter it may be explained: 
I have obtained a man, ie. a male individual, hence a man- 
child and therewith Jahveh, viz. communion with Him, since 
He has so wonderfully favoured me. But nop with God as 
object is not biblical, and why should not nM be a preposi- 
tion ? It is true that we have no other example of 'rrriK, 
" with Jahveh," but D'»ni)«"Djt; occurs only 1 Sam xiv. 45 ; and 
IHK 'n, xxxix. 3 and elsewhere, proves, if it were necessary, 
the possibility of this form. Ancient translators who have 
translated by hid (LXX.), per (Jer.), D'JijnP (Onk.), ?«? (Samar.), 
have all understood nK of God as helper and giver, as it also 
appears in the Babylonian proper name Itti'Mardyk-ia/nii, i.e. 
begotten with Merodach. According to this, the correction 
HKD for nM, though convenient, is not necessary. The choice 
of the name of God (comp. on the contrary, 25b) is not 
without significance. Eve by this first birth, this issue of the 
as yet unknown and mysterious process of pregnancy and of the 
pains of parturition, was transported as by a great marvel into 
a state of joyous astonishment, and her joy was greatly exalted 
by the circumstance that the promise of Jahveh concerning 
the seed of the woman seemed to her to be thus fulfilled. 
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According to this, the name TR means acquisition (with the 
help of Jahveh) ; it is formed {lom pp, ^^ (related with fia), 
to set up, establish, prepare (especially forge), which is of 
similar root with nop, US. 

The birth of Abel and the different vocations of the 
brothers, ver. 2 : And she bore again his brother Hebel. And 
Hebel vxis a keeper of sheep, and Cain a tiller of the ground, 
A second child, a brother of Cain, but not a twin brother 
(Eeuss), though wn is not repeated (comp. xxx. 10, 12, 21), 
received the name ^^, which is not designated as one given 
him from the beginning. Since Oppert the word has on the 
Assyriological side been compared with the Assyr. ahlu (constr. 
abal), which means son ; but if the name meant nothing else, it 
would have suited the first-born as the first child of man, while 
as the name of the second it would be without significance. As 
found in Hebrew, it means nothingness, and is the expression of 
disappointed hope, whether as declaring the vanity, the nothing- 
ness of human life in general apart from God and His promise, 
or the nothingness of this man whose life was to last but as a 
breath (73n, like Ps. xxxix. 6, Job vii 16), to pass away as 
quickly as a breath. The brothers when grown up divide 
between them the labour most necessary for their subsistence. 
p<i (Assyr. sinu from the verb |kx, saAnu, to be gentle, yield- 
ing ^) is the collective appellation of tame smaU cattle, of sheep 
and goats. The fanner is called np*iK *T3V, as in the Latin 
ojgrvxAa, In iii. 17 sq. God directed man to agriculture, and 
the clothing of man with skins of animals by (rod, consecrated 
the rearing of cattle, the purpose of which was the obtaining of 
milk. For milk is indeed animal nourishment, but not nourish- 
ment obtained by the destruction of animal life. Whether and 
how far the different dispositions of the brothers co-operated in 
their choice of a calling must remain undecided. The offerings 
of the brothers, vv. 3, 4a ; And it came to pass after the 
lapse of some time, that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering ta Jahveh. And Rebel also brought on his part of 

* Friodr. Delitzsch, Hebrew Language, p. 46 f. 
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the Jirstlinga of his JlocJc, and of the fat thereof. With wy^ fgo 
the author transports us into the midst of the vocations of 
the two men; ypo, from the end onwards, like viiL 6, and 
D^DS like xL 4, comp. Num. ix. 22, a long time, hence after the 
end of an indefinite, a long time, nmo, not from nm=nn|)n, 

which is no sacrificial word, but from mo, ^^^, to present, is 

an all-comprising appellation of sacrifice (here, as e.g. Judg. vi. 
18, 1 Sam. ii. 17, of a bloody sacrifice also), which has as the 
ultimate basis of its notion the sacratio and cblatio, and is there- 
fore first Upeiov, then h&pov or irpoa^pci niib| means the first- 
lings of animals, as D^"]b?i does first-born sons, and tnx2^ first- 
fruits. The ) of t^?pTO^ unites the particular to the general, 
like iii. 16 ; and indeed of their C5^?jn. For the 2 raphatum 
with Tsere marks pabnDl as a defectively written plural, like 
Nah. ii. 8, and like the frequent onJ^K ; the sing, is ^pn, hUb 
(from c,,J;f;>, to scrape oflP, to loosen, to cover by redeeming), to 

be well distinguished from 3iJ>n, haldb, milk (from abn, l,,^1>>, 
to draw, to milk). But whether DO^jn here means pieces of 
fat or the fattest animals, and therefore that the ofiPering of 
Abel has the character of the shelamim or whole offering, is 
already disputed in Sebachim 116a. It cannot however be 
proved that D^l^n may mean fattest animals (Keil). We have 
therefore to admit, with E. Eliezer in the Talmud, that Abel 
offered to God the fat of the firstlings of his flock. That the 
brothers offered by the direction of God is not said, and it is 
without Scripture proof to refer the sacrifice, as do Thiersch and 
Goethe, to Divine institution. The very name nnao bears not 
upon obligation but spontaneity ; and the circumstance that 
Cain was the first to make an offering leads us to infer that 
it is not the fulfilment of a Divine command, but an act 
resulting from a more or less pure feeling of dependence which 
is here in question. The different reception of the two offer- 
ings, 46, 5 : Arid Jahveh looked upon Hebel and his offering : 
and v/pon Cain and his offering He did not look. • As it is not 
said that Abel himself kindled his offering, it appears that 
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the visible sign of look of favour (comp. the look from the 
pillar of fire and cloud, Ex. xiv. 24) consisted in the kindling 
by miraculous fire of Abel's offering (as in Judg. vi 21 ; 
1 Kings xviii. 38 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 26 ; 2 Chron. vii. 1-3). 
Theodotion translates plainly: xal ivevvpvaev 6 Oeo^, But 
the narrator does not say this, and certainly does not mean 
it, but scrupulously abstains from all confusion of periods. 
But vfhat is the reason that the Lord accepts Abel's offering 
and not Cain's ? Both were offering in accordance with their 
callings and possessions. But Abel brings the firstlings of 
his flock, and of these the fat pieces, thus depriving himself 
in God's honour of the first and the best. Cain on the other 
hand brings of the fruit of the ground (•'^^'J^p, perhaps pur- 
posely, not ''i?')^), and therefore the first and the best It is 
not however the gifts themselves in their externalism, but the 
inward disposition of the persons therein manifested, which 
determines the conduct of God. The narrative designedly 
keeps the persons and the offerings apart The offering of 
Abel was the expression of heartfelt gratitude, or as the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, designating self-divesting love according to 
its root, says, xi 4, it was the expression of faith. More than 
this is not to be derived from the narrative, if we regard it in 
its own light and not in the light of the subsequent law of 
sacrifice — a proceeding of questionable authority. The im- 
pression upon Cain, 5b: And Cain burned with anger, and 
his counten/tncc fell. The imp/, apoc. Kal "^W has, like 
Vp^, on account of the guttural, a helping Pathach instead of a 
helping Segol. Furious anger is meant ; but it is unnecessary 
here and Num. xvi. 15, Jonah iv. 1, to supply iB«. The 
inward heat of passion is manifested by the falling of the 
countenance, the gestures of angry brooding, of gloomy morose- 
ness (comp. the ffiph., to cause the countenance to fall, Jer. 
iii. 12 and Job xxix. 24). The Divine warning, w. 6, 7: 
And Jahveh mid unto Cain, Why dost thou bum with anger f 
and why is thy countenance fallen ? Is there not lifting up, if 
thou doest vsell i And if thou doest not well, sin is a ctovxJut at 
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the door. And unto thee is its desire, hut thou shovMst rule over 
it. God seeks by private remonstrance to bring him to his 
senses concerning the danger that threatens him. The question, 
ver. 6, is put to him to direct his attention to his own heart, 
and to the roots there to be found of his distorted gestures. 
In ^ rnn the tone is drawn back to the penultima of mn, 
but as always in the simple verb without a following Dagesh 
conjunctum. In ver. 7 there are only two more explanations 
to be considered besides that given by our translation. 1. 
Amheim's and Eamphausen's : Is not sin at the door, whether 
thou bringest better ofiferings or not ? But HKfe' has not in 
itself the meaning offetre, it can only acquire this sense by the 
addition of some more particular definition, as in Ezek. xx. 31. 
2. nK^ may, according to the phrase D^^D H\i^, be understood, 
to accept the countenance or person of any one, to make one- 
self acceptable (xix. 21, xxxii. 21, and elsewhere; comp. TWS^, 
Prov. xviii. 5) ; if thou doest well, does not a favourable recep- 
tion on the part of God take place? as Ephrem glosses it: tS^D, 
I, i.e. (then) accept and receive thee. But wherever nW£^ is used 
without an addition, it means neither dblatio nor acceptio, still 
less remissio peccati (Onkelos), but elatio ; and the reverse of ^^D3 
*]^3& leads to this meaning, thus : mayst thou not if thou doest 
well lift up thy countenance— 3^t3\T produces courage, which 
is reflected in a cheerful, willingly raised countenance. The 
Hiph. a''t3M, as intrinsically transitive, means "bene agere {facere\ 
which may however be equally said of inward good disposition 
as of external good action. That Cain was angry with his 
brother because of the favourable reception of his offering was 
the point in which he did evil, and this secret evil-doing, known 
only to Grod, predisposed him to an external open act of sin. 
nKttPi being fem,, T? is conceived of as substantival : Sin is 
thought of as a beast of prey, and indeed (comp. 1 Pet. v, 8) 
as a lion, which in Arabic is called er-rdbid or er^rdHbad^ 

^ LXX. translates as though the reading were : Y^. HMt^H T^'P ; see on tiie 

bias towards the ceremonial law shown by this twisting of the text, A. Fiirst 
in DMZ. xxxT. 134-138. 
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When man has once made room for evil within, there is but 
one step from inward to outward evil-doing ; the sinful act 
crouches greedily like a beast of prey at the door of his heart 
till he shall step out and fall a victim to it. In the concluding 
words Sn refers to the croucher, by which figure sin, as impelling 
to its own incorporation in an outward act, is represented. 
We certainly expect that God should rather require of Cain 
that he should suppress the passion fermenting within him ; 
but the ruling over sin demanded from him consists in keeping 
closed the door which still forms a barrier between the ill- 
feeling and the criminal act, and in thus struggling to keep 
down sinful thoughts lest he should be driven by them into 
crime. Moral self-control is so far possible to the natural 
man even since the fall. 

The first murder, ver. 8 : And Cain said to his brother ; and 
it came to pass, that as they were in the field, Cain rose up 
against HAel his "brother, and slew him. What did he say to 
him ? Tuch, Baumgarten, Dr. supply " it," referring to what 
preceded, which is syntactically possible, for noM is sometimes 
followed, not by direct speech, but by a mere ace., xx. 3, 
xliv. 16, and this ace. has sometimes to be supplied, 
Ex. xix. 25 ; 2 Cbron. xxxii 24. But Gain would not have 
talked much about that voice of God in his conscience, nay, 
his act shows that he crushed its impression. What then did 
he say to Abel ? This question is escaped by reading, with 
Bottcher, Knobel, Olshausen, instead of idk^I, noB^ : he lay in 
wait (like 2 Sam. xi. 16 ; comp. Job xiv. 16) — a happy con- 
jecture, if one were needed. We have here however a like 
phenomenon with iii. 22 sq. : the narrator, hastening past 
what Cain said, forthwith informs us of its being carried into 
execution. What Cain said is, like what Solomon said, 
2 Chron. L 2, and what Isaiah said, 2 Chron. xxxii 24, to be 
perceived from its results. He said rnfe^ na^j (comp. Sol. 
Song viL 11), as the ellipsis is supplied by LXX. Targ. Jer. 
I. and II., Samar. in all three texts, Syr. Aq. It. Jerome. We 
need not suppose that the words vrwn mb^ have fallen out 
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by mistake (Dillmann), perhaps by the eye wandering to tlie 
succeeding member of the sentence terminating in m\s^n, and 
so per 6^ioT€\€xrrov (Schrader). The invitation to go out 
into the field was the foundation of his plan of murder. There 
in the solitude of the field he rose against Abel (p^, sensu 
hastili, in virtue of the connection), and struck him to the 
ground (which is the root meaning of ysn, as to cut in pieces 
is of bop). Human sin made a gigantic advance in this act 
The first sin was caused by the charms of sense, and in con- 
sequence of a cunningly planned temptation ; now diabolical 
hatred and brutal barbarity unite and bring forth murder. 
Men now for the first time bury their dead, and this first dead 
man is the first martyr, and his brother is his murderer. A 
chasm is now established within humanity itself between two 
kinds of seed, one man placing himself on the side of the seed 
of the woman, the other upon that of the seed of the serpent 
Cain is the representative of the class of men which is ix rou 
irovTfpov (1 John iii. 12), and Abel the representative of the 
Church, which is hated by the world and persecuted even 
unto blood. He is also a type of the righteous Son of the 
Virgin, whose blood, shed by His own brethren after the flesh, 
speaketh better things than tliat of Abel, by crying, not for 
vengeance, but for pardon. Now follows, vv. 9-12, the 
punishment of the fratricide. Before sentence is passed he 
is tried and convicted, ver. 9 : Ami Jahvch said to Cain, 
Where is Hebel thy brother ? And he said, I know not Am 
I my brother's Tceepert As God asked Adam, Where art 
thou ? He now asks Cain : Where is thy brother ? As 
in the former case He interested Himself in the fallen 
man^ so here in one man as compared to the other. ^K is, 
especially in indignant threatening questions, the usual connec- 
tive form of ^Wt (Deut :xxxiL 37 ; 1 Sam. xxvi. 16; Jer. v. 7) ; 
it here stands before n, before which however n*« also occurs, 
xix. 5, xxii. 7. Cain's answer shows what terrible progress 
sin had made since the fall of our first parents ; in their case 
there was timid anxious flight and excuses, here a bold lie 
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and unloving defiance. But denial was vain, ver. 10 : And 
He said : What hast thou done t tlie voice of thy brother* s blood 
crying to me front the ground! In iii. 13 it was said nKi"nD 
n^fc^ ; here, because no with a following dagessata of n, n, V is 
changed into no (Ges. § 37. 1), n*^ no. The sentence 
with ^p is an interjectional one. ^p (followed by a mere 
genitive, Isa. Iii. 8, Zech. xi. 3, and sometimes with the 
addition of some other attribute, 1 Kings L 41, xiv. G, comp. 
Sol. Song ii. 8, Jer. x. 22, which may be understood geni- 
tivally as an apposition, or accusatively as a definition of the 
condition, like *]^D, iii. 8} is spoken witli an accent of 
exclamation : Voice ! = Hark ! Attraction after the scheme, 
1 Sam. ii. 4, and perhaps also Job xxix. 10, is present here 
only so far as what is predicated refers not so much to the 
sound, but to the more important notion of that which gives 
it forth : voice of thy brother's blood, of one crying, or : of 
blood crying (while crying). The plur. D^Dn is the plur. of the 
product (Dietricli, Abhandlung, p. 40), and .means, in distinc- 
tion from m, not the blood circulating in the body, but that 
which is flowing, or has flowed out from it (Lev. xx. 18 and 
xii.), and which has mostly been shed by violence.^ Blood 
murderously shed demands Divine vengeance by an inward 
necessity: Clamat ad codum vox sanguinis. According to 
Heb. xi. 4, Abel is still speaking after his death, and is hence 
undestroyed and living. The sin which he denied being now 
brought before the eyes of Cain, sentence is passed upon him, 
ver. 1 1 : And now cursed art thou from the ground, which hath 
opened its mouth to receive the blood of thy brother from thy 
hand. The conclusion is drawn as at iii. 22 with nri{r;. it 
is questionable whether nonKn-i? means " from the earth " or 
''away from the earth." The relative sentence seems to 
suggest the former, according to which the ground is to be 



' The Talmud (Mishna ScmJtedrin iv, 5) concludes from ^% that wlioerer 
commits a murder is answerable, not only for the blood of him whom he has 
slain, but also for that of the descendants he might hare had : his blood and 
Vmjnr D*Y (the blood of his wwiff^rm, comp. Gal. ilL 16). 
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the means of carrying the corse into execution (Keil and 
others). But in view of the climax in which ver. 12 issues, 
and the echo of the sentence from Cain's own mouth, the 
latter is more obvious (Gerl. Kalisch and others). The relative 
sentence would then still retain its signification as stating the 
motive, and the earth would still remain the instrument of 
execution : that part of the earth which has been compelled 
to drink in the innocent blood is henceforth under the curse 
of blood-guiltiness (Num. xxxv. 33 ; comp. Isa. xxvi. 21) and 
drives away the murderer, being smitten with barrenness and 
refusing to reward his labour, ver. 12 : When thou tiUest the 
ground, it shall not continvs to yield to thee its strengik. 
Unsettled and fugitive shalt thou he upon earth. The jussive 
^ph (here in the apodosis of the conditional prodosis, Ges. 
§ 128. 2) is followed, as at vii. 10 (comp. 12), Ex. viii. 25, 
X. 28 sq., Deut. iii. 26, by the simple inf., instead of by nn?. 
n'3, strength, is here, as at Job xxxi. 39, Pro v. v. 10, equivalent 
to the result of strength, the produce of fertility. The curse 
of the first sin affected the ground in the first place and man 
only indirectly; here, where sin has reached the height of 
Satanic murder, the curse affects first of all the murderer 
himself. But it is not the curse of condemnation, but of 
banishment, for even the murderer is not at once given up by 
the grace of God. *TJJ VJ, a similar pair of words, with an 
alliterative kind of rhyme, to ^331 p, Isa. xix. 22, is too 
freely translated aripap kuI rpifKop by LXX., and more 
successfully by Jerome, vagus and profugus. jf3 means unsettled, 
though without change of place ; nj, restlessly changing one 
place for another, used especially of a bird driven from its 
nest, Isa. xvL 2 ; Pro v. xxvii. 8 ; Ps. xi. 1. 

Alleviation of the curse by a guarantee of life, w. 13-15. 
Cain's defiance is now exchanged for despair, ver. 13 ; 
And Cain said to Jahveh, My g^cUt is great beyond hearing. 
The verb Ktr3 means both taking away, i.6. the forgiveness 
(Ex. xxxiv. 7), and bearing, i.e. the expiation of sin (Num. 
V. 31). Ancient translators give for the most part the 
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fonner meaning (LXX., Onkelos, Jerome : qtiam vi veniam 
merear), but then we should expect Kfc'jnp, while fcrtfe^ap has 
the speaker for its subject, and is said for ^Kfe^^p, for the 
generalization of the thought. The Greek fiel^op ff &aTe 
^pei,v would correspond with it. That it is not the possibility 
of forgiveness of which Cain despairs, but the possibility of 
bearing the burden of sin, which is at the same time the 
burden of punishment, is confirmed by ver. 14: Behold, Thou 
hast driven me out from the ground and soil on which I dwelt, 
and I must hide from Thy face, and I am to he unsettled and 
fugitive upon the earth, and then it vriil come to pass, whoever 
finds ms will slay me. The curse of Jahveh has banished Gain 
from that part of the earth's surface (\?B /JP) on which he 
had hitherto dwelt, and he will thus be obliged to hide 
himself far away from the face of the Lord, which is turned 
towards men in Eden, but cannot bear the sight of him, the 
murderer. And thus wandering about on the wide earth 
(HKa), he will be exposed to murder. It is thus that the 
first murderer, though God has let him experience mercy 
instead of justice, bears testimony to that law which is 
engraven in human nature, the law, viz., of retribution, 
and especially of man's own life being forfeited by blood- 
guiltiness. But whom did Gain think of meeting beyond 
Eden ? Knobel thinks that acquaintance with some primi- 
tive race of man in Eastern Asia besides the Caucasian 
is here shown. But if Cain feared to be recognised 
beyond Eden as a known murderer, does not this pre- 
suppose that only one human family, the family of Adam, 
existed ? Blood- vengeance was not indeed as yet a custom, 
but it is the most primitive form of the capital punishment 
of the murderer. Hence it was but natural that Cain should 
fear for his life when his father's family should be increased, 
and it was the equally natural consequence of his evil con- 
science, that the earth should seem to him already full of 
avengers. The answer of God assumes the possibility of what 
he feared, while He neither kills Cain Himself, nor will suffer 
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any other to kill him, 15a: And Jahveh said to him, 
Tlierefore whoever killeth Cain, it shall be avenged sevenfold. 
LXX. Tra? 6 cnrotcTelva^ Kdlv eirrcL ixSiKovfiepa irapaXvaei,, 
i,e, he shall answer for (pay for) seven punishable trans- 
gressions, septem vindictas exsolvet (see Jerome, ep. ad 
Damasum, cxxv.). The verb eKSiKeiaOai is just as equivocal 
as the Hophal Di?n, which may mean either vindicaH (ver. 24) 
or puniri, Ex. xxi. 20 sq. ; but — and this seems to have 
occasioned the paraphrase of the LXX. — -puniri, not with the 
subject of the person, but of the crime. Hence it must either 
be explained (as by Tuch) according to ver. 24 : if any one 
kills Cain, he (Cain) shall be avenged sevenfold, or : it shall be 
avenged (punished) sevenfold. In both cases ^3 begins (as at 
1 Sam. ii 13) a virtually hypothetical prodosis (quicunque=s 
si quispiam), and in both (as e,g. also at ix. 6) a change of the 
subject takes place. We prefer however the latter ; for the 
thought, that God will visit with punishment the murder 
committed on Cain, has more to recommend it than that Ha 
will avenge Cain. The promise is followed by its guarantee, 
15&: And Jahveh made a sign for Cain, that whoever* fovmd 
him might not kill him. It is a question whether this means : 
He imparted a sign to him, impressed it on him, or : He gave 
him a sign, i.e. assured him of his inviolability by some 
external occurrence. The Midrash {Bereshith rahba, c. 22) 
alreadv hesitates between the two. £. Jehudah thinks that 
God made the sun shine forth suddenly; R Nehemiah, that He 
caused the leprosy to break out on Cain's forehead, so that it 
might be seen that he was already sufficiently punished. 
When it is considered that rm D^b or niK n^e^ has elsewhere 
(Ex. X. 1 sq.) the same meaning as mx nfe'y and niK {H^, some 
marvel or token given as a guarantee seems to be intended. 
When on the other hand men call to mind that a momentary 
pledge of God's promise affecting only himself would have 
been of no use to Cain, but that what he needed was some 
lasting indication of the inviolability of his person to others, 
the view is again pressed upon us as in agreement with the 
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circumstances, that God impressed upon his body, perhaps 
upon his brow (comp. Ezek. ix. 4), the characteristic of inviola- 
bility ; more freely yet not incorrectly : that ho imparted to 
his personality a power of impression capable of disarming 
those who were laying snares for his life. The use of ^ D^^, 
Ex. iv. 11, is similar. That f!J>^ is not said, is explained by 
the h commodi being indispensable; besides, fp'z would not 
be free from ambiguity, for a Tm D^B^, Isa. IxvL 19, does not 
mean : to make a sign on some, but : to give a sign to some 
one. With the inf. after ^w^^j' (like Ezek. xx. 1 5), the object here 
stands before the subject (Ges. § 133. 3), which seemed more 
agreeable as to style. Thus God went no farther than to 
banish Cain from the neighbourhood of His presence here below. 
He favoured him with the prolongation of his day of grace, 
because he acknowledged sin as sin, and punishment as its 
deserved consequence, and that all might have in Cain the 
punishment of murder before their eyes as a warning and 
example. To this must be added, that the continuance of the 
human race as yet required that the lives of individuals 
should be spared. 

Cain's new abode, ver. 16 : ATvd Cain went out from the 
place of Jahvek, and settled in the land of Nod, on the east of 
Eden. He went out 'n \?B?p, i,e. like Jonah i. 3, from the place 
where Jahveh had appeared to him, and at that time was wont 
to appear to men in general. The situation of the country in 
which he settled cannot be more particularly defined; np*Tjp 
(see on ii. 14) directs us to Eastern Asia, for the "front" is the 
east side. The name nij means flight and misery {dend, old 
high German elUenti, another, that is, a strange land). 
Van Bohlen, who is followed by Colenso, conjectures that 
it was Northern India ; and the Arabic reading really makes 
i^ a proverbially fertile Indian mountain. Cain's immediate 
offspring, ver. 17: And Cain knew his wife, and she con- 
ceived, and bare Chanokh, and he becarne the JmUder of a toum, 
and called the name of the town^^after the name of his son^ 
Chandkh. Whence had Cain his wife ? Did he find in the 
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land of Nod human beings of both sexes ? Impossible, for the 
actual unity of the human race is a fundamentcd doctrine of 
Scripture which is never broken through, and intends the 
descendants of Adam to be regarded as the entire human race. 
In any case we must regard Cain's wife as a daughter of Adam 
(v. 4). In saying this however free play is left to the imagina- 
tion, and the narrative appears without disguise to be but a 
fragment of some lost connected history. It is a quite un- 
justifiable reproach of "Karl Hase, that Cain's marriage with 
his sister involves the origin of mankind in incest If the 
human race was to be propagated from a single pair, such 
closely related marriages were unavoidable. The notion of 
incest was originally limited to the reciprocal relation of 
parents and children, and afterwards extended (but not 
everywhere equally) in proportion as the possibility of 
conjugal connections was diversified. For marriage, according 
to its essential definition (iL 24 sq.), was to be a new 
generic and social beginning, accompanied with a breaking 
off from the Toledoth from which the husband and wife 
originated. Cain called his son ^I^^n (from i^n, denom. 
from ^n = ijjin, palate, to moisten the palate, irribtiere), 
dedication, opening, beginning ; and he then gives the town 
the same name; Ze lieu est devenu v/ne personne, remarks 
Beuss. A town *]un being no longer to be identified in 
ancient geography, it might with apparently greater justice 
be said : La personne est devenue un lieu. But elsewhere too 
this name has been borne by the first-bom (v. 18, xlvL 9, 
but not XXV. 4). Budde thinks to restore the original text 
by reading: -pn 1DBO i^jfn DB^ «npi Ty mn ^n^, he (viz. 
Ghaiiokh) became a town builder, and called the name of the 
city after his own name, Chandkh. But y*v run ^nn suits Cain. 
For whether n^y means a watch or anything else (Accadian 
ui'u^ Assyrian irv)y it is still a dwelling-place, the purpose of 
which is self -protection. A considerable time may have 
elapsed between the settlement in the eastern country and 
the building of the city. The sentence did not state that 
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Cain was to be ^y\ V3 all his life, its n^nn only speaks of an 
indefinite future ; besides, something of the character of the 
sentence pronounced adhered, as its name implies, to the 
settlement in the land of nb. It is said that the discrepancy 
between iv. 16&-25 and iv. 1—15 is fundamental, and ex- 
cludes the notion of only one narrator. But does not the 
name of the country, I'o, refer to nil jri ? And is not the 
building of a city, which presupposes a large number of men, 
consistent with Cain's fear, 15&, of meeting men far from 
Eden, and being attacked by them. We shall meet with yet 
other mutual allusions which speak against the notion of two 
documents. Besides, it should be noted that l*Ib does not 
state that when Cain was in the act of building a city a son 
was bom to him, but in conformity with the syntax, xxL 20 J, 
Judg. xvi 21, 2 Kings xv. 5, 2 Chron. ix 26, that Cain became 
csdifieaTis urban — ^it is the fact of an advance in civilisation 
which is thus registered. If the building of the city had, as 
Budde thinks, Chandkh for its subject, n^a T};*n Kin must have 
been said. No — Cain together with his son and his wife formed a 
family, a household, and for this his household Cain now builds 
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a house, and indeed, as i^y (syn. T!!3, ^S,^ fenced-in place) 

denotes, a complex of houses. His son and his town, i,e. this 
beginning of a town, receive the same name. He called the 
son by whom he became the head of a family, and the city 
by which he exchanged his unsettled and fugitive life for a 
permanent abode, *])jn. The son and the city were together 
the beginning of a new epoch. The descendants of Cain, 
ver. 18 : And unto CJiandkh was lorn Irad: anA Irad begat 
MechvjaSl : and MechujcOl begat MethuiaM : and MethuiaSl 
begat Lemech. The ace. of the object is combined with the 
passive (here with the Niphal,e^ x. 25 with the Pual), a frequent 
construction throughout the Pentateuch, 6es. § 143. la. And 
t?l is here used three times with the meaning to beget, y€vvap, 
characteristic of the Jahvistic style. The Elohistic style uses 
instead ^y^^, which was in the moi'e modem epoch of the 
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language the customary though not the exclusive expression 
(comp. )nVi\ parentes gus, Zech. xiiL 3 ; rn^\n, o r^evvrjaa^ 
avrrjVf Dan. xi. 6, and the exchange of the Hiph, and Kal, 
Job xxxviii. 28 sq.). In the circumstance that the genealogy 
of Cain precedes that of Seth, cL v., we meet with one of 
the principles of arrangement of Grenesis. For in the roll of 
the nations, ch. x., the lists of the Japhethites and Hamites 
precede that of the Shemites, the line of the promise being 
never carried on till that which does not belong to it is 
finished off. It is striking that the names *p3n and *]D^ should 
recur in the Sethitic genealogy, and that the names p^p and 
Ti^ in the latter should correspond with pp and TT^y in the 
Cainitic, and h^rro and rhwn'o with btlC^rxo and f>«nnD. Butt- 
mann in his Mythologus (vol. i. 1828, 2nd ed. 1865) founds 
thereon the assertion, that the two registers originally had the 
same object, viz. that of exhibiting the first beginnings of 
the human race, which the one derives from an ancestor 
named Seth, the other from Cain. This is confirmed by 
Tuch, Bottich., Hupf., Schrader, Eeuss, Dillm., Kuenen. The 
genealogy in ch. ix., says Budde, did not originally reach 
back beyond Cain, Israel therein gave expression to their 
descent from Cain ; it was Q who first made the generic term 
DTKH into a proper nama Adam does not belong to the 
national consciousness, but to the systenu But it is a castle 
in the air to make out that the Israelite nation ever traced 
its descent to Cain. And to say that Adam, as the proper 
name of the first man, was an after invention, is an arbitrary 
expedient for doing away with the dualism of the two lines 
by a forced heading. We assume with greater justice, that 
together with the genealogy, iv. 16-22, which terminates in 
Lemech and his three sons, there was in the Jehovistic book 
another, which starting from Adam terminated in Noah and 
his three sons, the place of which has been taken by ch. v. 
(from Q), The similarity of sound between the names in 
both lines may be explained by the effort of the tradition to 
make apparent the parallelism of the two lines ; notwithstand- 
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ing their ethic diversity, lob and T\:n are the only identical 
sounds in both, and it is just these so named persons who are 
guarded by the description given of them from the suspicion 
of original identity.^ It is moreover quite comprehensible 
that in everything relating to the form of speech of these 
primitive histories there would be a freer treatment, and there- 
fore a greater vacillation of tradition. The names of tiiese 
first progenitors of our race were not indeed Hebrew nor 
any Semitic language, but belonged to a tongue the know- 
ledge of which has vanished from post-diluvian ages. The 
present wording used for these names is an attempt to repro- 
duce them in a manner intelligible to the then contemporary 
world, and it may be regarded as an indication of an actual 
relation between the original and the now hebmistically 
written words, that nothing of symbolical invention can be 
detected in the names as they at present stand, ^yv defies 
even a probable interpretation ; Lagarde {Orientalia iL) con- 
siders FaiSaS of the LXX. the authentic form of the name, 

which he ranks with «xc ; but no satisfactory meaning is to 
be obtained either from this verb, which generally means, to 
sufTer from plague-sores, or from Tiy, to be fleet (whence 

T^^y, wild ass), or from j^, to shoot up or to be hard, and the 
form remains peculiar. With the reading TJ^V, W? may to 
some extent be compared ; if the reading T*]^? is preferred, 
the more corresponding nominal form *TTn, pyjf, to which 
I-agarde, auf Olsh. § 181a, refers, may be compared. ^^'^^ 
or z^^^JTO (with Jod redundans) would, according to the Hebrew 

nno, l-ci^, mean the wiped off (purified ?) of God ; according to 
the Aram, khd (with ^), the smitten of God : neither is satis^ 
factory ; Budde's reading, i^?\^np or i^?J^;TO, God gives life, 
is tempting. ^?P^p is more easy of explanation, which 
means either a suppliant, or according to the Assyrian miUa- 

* Lagarde in OrientaUot ii. 33-88, endeavoius to prove from LXX. and other 
ancient translationa that vhwyo also stood originally for ^KCHJID, and 
bvkhniD for h^'^no in the Cainitic list, c. iv. 

N 
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m-ili, a man of God. There is the less to be said about tjo,^. 
Budde thinks that this name has in any case a meaning of 
violence; but the Arabic cJ^, " to knead," does not justify this 
conclusion. In ch. v. the ninth from Adam in the line of 
Seth, here the seventh from Adam in the line of Cain, is so 
named. In him the Cainitic tendency comes to a climax. 
Commencement of polygamy, ver. 19 : And Lemech took to 
hiinself two wives : the Tiame of the one was ^Adcth, and the 
name of the second was ZUlah The narrator — says Budde — 
does not intend to depict this first appearance of bigamy as a 
transgression; Jacob also had two wives. But he surely 
does intend it as certainly as he declared monogamy, ii. 24, 
to be the fundamental law of marriage at the creation. The 
bigamy of Lemech was the first step to the perversion of 
this fundamental law. And among the Israelites and their 
ancestors polygamy, though tolerated, did not belie its nature 
as an act contrary to and alienating from God. Instead of 
nnNH . . , n*:B^n, here and Ex. i. 15, we elsewhere find also 
nnxn . . . nnxn, Deut. xxL 1 5 ; Ex. xxxvL 1 0, etc. The names of 
the two women, however explained, have a sensuous sound. 
^Ahd is, according to Hesychius, the name of the Babylonian 
Hera. The first son of Adah, ver. 20 : And Adah hare Jabal : he 
was the father of those dtaellinff in tents, and with cattle. Jabal 
(pronounced ^Imfi'qX by the LXX.) is the founder of nomadic 
shepherd life as a wandering mode of living, which was now 
more decidedly than hitherto (iv. 2) separated from agriculture* 
Live stock had also been extended beyond \^ to greater and 
smaller breeding cattle, and was called njpp (properly acqui- 
sition, possession, viz. peadium, like the Arab. JU, DMZ, 
xxviii. 581). The verb 3B^, which with the aca means not 
only to dwell in, but also to dwell with something, is here 
per zeugma the governing word of n^po also, tent and cattle 
being comprised together as moveable property (comp. the 
verbs possidere and besitzen, similar to ne^ thus used). The 
second son of Adah, ver. 21 : And the n4ime of his brother vxzs 
Jtibal : he was the father of all thai handle the cither and pipe. 
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iDstrumeiital music had its beginning with Jubal. According to 
this verse the oldest stringed instrument is "^^^3, the cither {Kivvpa 
or Kv6dpa\ probably from nis, to creak, to rustle. Dillmann's 
comparison of the Aram, fcojs, ostensibly " hemp," rests upon a 
mistake of Castelli's ; it is not hemp which is so called, but the 
Nebek, Zizyphtis Lotus (Imm. Low, Aram, Pflanzennamen, No. 
229).^ 3J^y (Ps. cL 4, 3??), according to the formation W, is 
the pipe used to accompany love-songs (for the derivation from 
2iV is commended by the circumstance that the history of 
Lemech breathes elsewhere also of sensual love), and indeed the 
avpir/^, invented, according to Grecian mythology, by Pan ; the 
fistvla (avena) silvestris of the Latin poets, not the bagpipe, 
for the name of which, avfufxovla, the book of Daniel furnishes 
the earliest authority. The children of Zillah, ver. 22: And 
Zillah, she also bare TubaUcain, wlw hammered every hind of 
cutting instrument of copper and iron ; and the sister of Ttibai- 
cain Naamah. The translation of the LXX., Ka\ fjv <T<f>vpo- 
KOTTo^ j(a\K€v^ j(aXfcov Kal aiZrjpov, requires no other text ; it 
disguises the inconvenient ^3 by ;^a\^€u?. Budde however 
picks out of ical fjv ai^vpoKOTro^, loi) \T1, declares the b^ to be 
the b^ of the preceding ver. 21 which has crept in here, and 
from these two hypotheses draws the conclusion that this \Ti 
'\x\ Tob was the original introduction of the song, which 
ascribed the invention of forged weapons not to Tubal-cain 
but to Lemech. Then nothing would be told of Tubal-cain 
but the bare name, while the narrator evidently means to 
bring forward in the three sons of Lemech's double marriage 
the inventors and founders of three new kinds of employ- 
ment. It cannot be safely assumed that he wrote ^nx riM t<in 

a third time also, but perhaps ^a? (from K^^, ^j-*la!, to strike 
with the flat side of a thing, whence the Arab, miltas, large 
hammer^) is a gloss on Bhh, which being received into the 

^ Comp. my Ein Tag in Capernaum (Srd e<L 1886), p. 134 sq. 

• Jewish lexicographers explain \S^b ^7 TlH (JJ^».\ on which acoonnt it 

is in the philosophical diction of the Middle Ages transferred to the polish and 
refinement of tho mind ; see DMZ. xxxTii. 488. 
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text expelled the original (cnn ba) ^3K (Olsh.), wliile isnt] has 
from the original ^(apaaaoDv (55nh or Bnn) now become the 
neuter x^pdaaov. We do not here read that stone imple- 
ments preceded the metal implements of the ferrea cctas as 
described by Grseco-Boman poets, but it is significant that 
copper should precede iron; the former is called ^^^, apparently 
from its bright polish, from trra V ^n \ the latter X)?, from na, 
to pierce, the metal being named according to the implements 
fashioned from it, especially the spear with its iron mount- 



ing and point (comp. the Arabic name of iron, jj j^^., v. 

to sharpen, to point). Ewald sees in the three sons of Lemech 
the representatives of the three Aryan castes: the Vigas 
(craftsmen), Brahmanas (artists and scholars) and Ksatrijas 
(warriors). In fact we here see for the first time the teaching 
and the military, added to the labouring class. /3) perhaps gets 
his name from the wandering (comp. D?p"W. and ^3V, Jer. 
xvii. 8), i.e. the slow going to and fro and onwards of shepherds ; 
?y^ (according to the formation "^J^D, cage, Ezek. xix. 9), *>3^\ 
from the loud playing of instruments, for ^ai^ (Va^) means 
alarm and alarm horn, QXi(li jubaha is the Peshito word for iiirnn, 
the sound of horns and blare of trumpets.* fi? ^'?^ (written 

Tm>^ by the Orientals) is compounded with fi?, ^, which 

denotes the smith, and 2 Sam. xxi. 16 the spear as a weapon 
forged by the smith; it is the infinitival noun, concretely 
used of pp, related according to the usual view to pp, to erect, 
to prepare, to form, but perhaps to a word imitative of the 
sound produced by the stroke of the hammer (comp. glp, nrp, 

with iJuJ, lute player). i>?W recalls the Persian tubal, tupal 

(in current Turkish also tuwal), which means iron shavings, 
according to which, but contrary to the Hebrew order of the 
words, Eodiger explains it scoriarum fdber. May not the 

^ The meanings to wander, to flow, to rejoice, for the verb p3^, are derived 
by Friedr. Delitzsch, ProUg, pp. 122-126. ^a^=A8syr. abdlu, to lead, would 
also furnish a fitting root-meaning for Jabal. 
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I 

names of Lemech's three sons, b2\ bnv, bnm, be perhaps a 
scale of noun forms from the same verbal stem ? Ewald 
goes still farther, and assumes that though j»p is added only 
to the third name, all three were so named as descendants of 
Cain. We should then have to compare ^y*,, fruit = produc- 
tion (from h2\ Assyr. dbdlu, Kal in the sense of the Hiph. 
h^y\n, whence perhaps also dblu, son). It may be only by 
mere chance that the name of Apollo is symphonious with the 
first two names, and that of Vulcan with the third, while at 
the same time the name of Lemech's daughter, HD];^, is of like 
signification with Venus, whose name in Sanscrit is derived 
from vanas, delight, gracefulnesa The heathen gods are not 
merely deified natural objects (Goldziher, Grill, Leop. Einstein), 
but some of them also deified human beings ; and there is 
nothing which in itself need astonish us to find roots of their 
histories in the worldly-minded house of Cain. The scriptural 
account however shows the roots of crafts and arts found in 
it. The progress of civilisation has never kept equal pace 
with that of religion. It overtakes the latter and sometimes 
even opposes it. Nevertheless it has its just claims, and every 
acquisition made by natural secular development will at last, 
after undergoing a process of purification and transfiguration, 
become the property of the kingdom of God. This applies 
especially to music, that daughter of heaven which has come 
down to earth. 

The first song, Lemech's boastful defiance by reason of the 
newly -invented weapon of vengeance, vv. 23, 24 : Avd 
Jjmuch mid unto his wives : 

Adah and ZiUah, hear my voice ; 

Ye vnves of LeTnech, hearken unto my tpeech : 

Surely I slay men for my toound, 
And young m>enfor my scar, 

JFor Gain is avenged sevenfoldy 
And Lemech seventy and seven times, 

Lemech is praising the invention of Tubal-cain. This significa- 
tion of the words of Lemech was first penetrated by Hamann 
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(IVerke, ii. 390) and Herder (Fiwi Geist der Ebraischen Poesie, 
pt. i. Discourse x.). Gaunter (The Poetiy of the FentatetuJi, 
1839, L p. 81) cannot make the fact that Lemech's words are 
addressed to his wives agree with this. But their very safety 
depended on Lemech's capability of using arms, and the metal 
weapon, to which this lyric effusion applies, was the invention 
of the son of Zillah. Ephrem, Jerome and others agree in read- 
ing out of Lemech's words, according to Jewish tradition, that, 
seduced by Tubal-cain, he had slain his ancestor Cain (&^k), 
and then in his displeasure thereat had killed this his own son 
(n^). It is but a foolish Haggadah picked out of the words.* 
Such a fantastic way of treating history is avoided by taking 
^3 hypothetically, and with Nagelsbach making the periods to 
be : If I have slain a man . . . then if Cain was avenged seven- 
fold, Lemech would be avenged seventy-seven times. But 
this gives an intolerably clumsy construction, in which the 
requisite prominence of the apodosis is absent (comp. Ex. 
xxii 22, 23), and moreover an involved meaning. We do 
not expect the thought that Lemech, having committed a 
murder, will better protect himself against blood-vengeance 
than Cain was to be protected by God, but that he will pay 
back every attack by slaying him who makes it, and will by 
his own power make himself more inviolable than Cain was 
by God's promise. ^3 either justifies the summons of 23a by 
the importance of the matter (for, because), or gives forth the 
substence of what is to be heard (that = 0Tft, subsequently 
faded into an tmtranslatable on recUativum), or it has an 
affirmative meaning confirmative of what preceded (Ex. 
iv. 25 ; comp. Isa. vii. 9), as we have translated above. 
Certainly "W^n seems to state an externally completed fact ; 
but in the absence of certain knowledge concerning this, 
we take it as a perfect of certainty, which states an 
act completed already as to the consciousness, but not 

1 See the expIaDation of the whole song, according to this Haggadah, in the 
Judfto-Polish so-called Weiber-ChummascJi, translated into English hy P. J. 
Hershon (London 1885) {CommerUars iiJbtr die Oenesia fUr Ungdehrle), p. 
87 sq. 
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as yet externally accomplished (comp. the prcet. confidentice 
of prayer and the placet propheticuin of prediction, Ges. 
§ 126. 4). Beside ^^ we have "»^.^ the young man, 
which Budde mistakenly declares to be inadmissible : tlie 
young men of Behoboam are called Dn^» 1 Elings xiL, 
so are the pages at the royal court, Dan. i 4 ; in Eccles. 
iv. 13, "»^J (like nyj, x. 16) is a young man in con- 
trast to ipT. The suffix of ^VVB^ is as usual passive (Job 
ix. 17 ; comp. ^ri30, Jer. x. 19; Nah. iii 19 and elsewhere), i.e. 
it means the wound inflicted on some one, not the wound he 
inflicts ; while on the other hand in nn«n (^nirf) there is no 
question of the objective or subjective meaning of the suffix, 
with a suffix it always means the scar which one has on 
himself, Ps. xxxviii. 5; Isa. liii. 5. The preposition h ex- 
presses both times, as in Lev. xix. 28, the causal relation, the 
external occasion. The meaning of ^^^. ^7??^ is determined 
according to Q??)'^^ ; it is multiplicatively meant, and does not 
denote 70 x 7 (Kamphausen), but 77 times, which is also the 
sense of the kfihofiriKovroKi^ eirrd of the LXX. (comp. Matt 
xviiL 22) and of the septuagies septies of Jeroma Elsewhere 
seven times is called V^ (with the Q^PV^ understood), Prov. 
xxiv. 16 ; here the numeral stands in its primitive form, and 
only becomes multiplicative through the connection of thought 
(Ew. § 2695). We here see the beginnings of music followed 
by the beginning of its sister art poetry.^ It is true that 
Lemech did not speak Hebrew, but the song nevertheless 
exhibits in this Hebrew reproduction the genesis of poetry. 
It began with lyric poetry as a primitive and powerful pour- 
ing forth of strong emotions in a rhythmical form. In this 
song we meet with all the characteristics of subsequent poetry 
in their first beginnings: viz. 1. Bhythm, ie, the regular 
succession of rise and fall; 2. consonance, ue. the similar 

' Chas. Aug. Briggs finds strophic poetry already in cha. L-iiL : viz. in tlie 
Elohistic account of creation a poem in six rising strophes with pentametric 
lines, in the Jahvistic history of Paradise a poem in ten fonrteen-lined strophes. 
But Q and JS both write prose and not even poetically, but only here and there 
prose with a poetic elevation and colouring. 
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ending of coinciding members of the verse, which in older 
Semitic poetry was not developed beyond the rhyme of 
inflexion ; 3. parallelism in the arrangement of the thoughts, 
a fundamental property especially of Hebrew poetry, which 
may be compared to the rhythmic systole and diastole of the 
heart, or to the regular vibration of the two halves of the 
verse; 4. the construction of the strophes, for the Song of 
Lemech must not be judged according to the two Masoretic 
verses into which it is divided. It consists of three dis- 
ticlis, the distich being the simplest and primitive form of 
the strophe; 5. the more elevated diction shown by the 
choice both of rarer forms, such as IPP?^ for "^W?^, Isa. xxxii. 9 
(like mi>, call, Ex. ii. 20, for Jt^y, Ruth L 20; comp. Syr. 
htuUn for ^^Jpi^p), and of expressions like ^?^5•^ and ^OK, which 
aro not worn out in familiar language. With regard to the 
matter of the song, Budde is persuaded that simply the use of 
the new invention for its lawful purpose is brought to notice, 
in truth however that Titanic arrogance of which it is said, 
Hab. i. 11, that its might is its god, and Job xiL 6, that it 
brings its god, viz. the sword, in its hand, is expressed therein. 
The sword in his hand counts for more with Lemech than a 
tlireat in the mouth of God, and he breathes out murder 
although Cain his ancestor had fallen under the curse on 
acL-ount of it. The Cainitic development starts from murder 
and culminates in that murderous lust of war, in which the 
avscendancy of the animal instinct in human nature manifests 
itself. It is said that iv. 1-16 and 17-24 do not har- 
monize. But the retrospect of Lemech's song: "to whoso 
killeth Cain, it shall be avenged sevenfold," 15a, binds the 
two supposed discrepant pieces of history in close connection. 
The unity here is missed, while in the two genealogies, on the 
contrary, the Cainitic and the Sethitic of ch. v., an original unity 
is invented. The two tables are however characteristically 
distinct, being of different length and consciously pursuing a 
different object The Cainitic, with its seven members, stops 
where the worldly tendency of this line culminates, while the 
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Sethitic in cli. v. with its ten members has in view the 
transition from primitive history to the history of the Flood, 
and according to iv. 25 sq. a fundamentally different tendency 
prevails in this line. 

The same narrator who described the fall of man and the 
murder of Abel now continues the history of Adam and his 
wife, ver. 25 : And Adam knew his vnfe again; and $/ie bare 
a son, and called his name Seth : for Elohim has appointed me 
another seed for Rebel, because Cain slew him. Instead of 
O"!?!?, ver. 1, where the history of man after the expulsion 
from Paradise begins, we here read the proper name D^J?.* 
•rty refers to the two preceding births. Even if this my were 
absent, as in the LXX., inn would not be enough to justify 
the conclusion, that according to the original text Seth was 
the first son of man (Budde). As at 1 Sam. i. 19 the sub- 
ject treated of is the blessing of children after long barren- 
ness, so here it is the blessing of children after the parents 
had lost Abel, and to a certain extent Cain also. The name 
T\^ seems, according to this explanation, to mean the 
appointed, but a passive T\^=T\'^p cannot be authenticated. 
T\^ considered as a participle (like HD) signifies the appointer, 
viz. of a new beginning, or as a substantive (like "»??) : the 
settlement in the sense of foundation (comp. T\f^ pillar), and 
indeed a new foundation. ^3 is followed by an oratio directa 
(not obliqua), as at xxxiii. 31 (comp. JB, xxvi 7). The 
metheg in y^^ is a sign of the long a, as at xxxv. 27 ; Job 
ix. 20. " Another seed " is equal to another descendant, as 
^y?^ ^> 1 Sam. i. 11, means a male descendant, and 
D^r^K snt, Mai. ii. 15, a descendant according to the promise. 
Parents have already a posterity in one descendant, jn? 

^ "This DHK as a proper name, remarks Budde, cannot proceed from the 
same hand which wrote the Paradisaic history and iy. 1." Mere cobwebs 1 
DIKn and D*1K are related to each other as D^n!)Kn and D^n^K ; the former 
means I MpmwH, the latter Sifipm^t as a proper name. It is Z who in iv. 1-16 
continues the history of primitive mankind ; the different colouring of iv. 17-24 
is explained by assuming that he here draws from a different source, and at 
iv. 25 sq. recurs to the track of his own narrative. 
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is not always the singular comprehension of many.^ The 
words TP '^"J?. ^3 are no accessory remark of the narrator, 
but ^:3 is, as at 2 Sam. xix. 22, Zeph. ii 10, in virtue of the 
preceding nnn, equal to ^3 nnn, Deut iv. 37 ; Prov. i 29. 
Budde's degradation of pp ^:nn ^3 to a patched-on historical 
remark is even syntactically refuted. The reason for Seth's 
mother here calling God D^r6K is found by Dillmann to be, 
that he who meant to bring in 26& could not well put mrr 
into the mouth of Eve. But why not ? Dillmann himself 
understands 266 of the solemn worship of Jahveh, which 
presupposed that men who joined together for such a purpose 
already knew Him. Hence it would not seem strange to find 
the word mrv* here (comp. iv. 1). Seth, who continues the 
line of promise, was indeed a gift of the God of the promise. 
But the fact that Eve here caUs God DNn^K, shows that the 
idea preponderant in her consciousness was that of the creative 
power, which had renewed the hope that had blossomed in 
Abel and been destroyed by Cain : Abel had died childless, 
but in Seth the line of promise, from which Cain had wilfully 
broken off, is actually continued, ver. 26 : And Seth, to him 
was horn a son, and he called his name Ends ; then to declare the 
name of Jahveh was begun. On t^n~Da, etiam ei, see Ges. 
§ 121. 3. Similar perhaps is the wn-P|« (even his) of Elisha, 

2 Kings il 14. The verb ir^N (related to the Arab, (j^l) 



means to be, or to become weak, frail, like the Assyr. enihi 
(comp. aaOeveui, sickness), whence the adj. Snhi, weak. This 
is also undoubtedly the meaning of tS^^K, to whom as a 
personage of primitive history Gajdmeret of the Persian myth 
(who became king in Firddsi), and whose name, gaja maratan, 
signifies mortal life, corresponds. And whatever the deriva- 

^ The Midrash frequently remarks that Esther in nHK X:NffaO (Esth. iy. 14) 
has in yiew "that seed" (plT imK)f viz. King Messiah (see Leyy under 
ynt)« St. Paul too, in Gal. ill 16, takes lus stand upon Jewish thought and 

diction, according to which ]nT "^^7 mean an individual, who represents the 

posterity of one hitherto childless. 
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tion of fi^^^K, it designates, according to the usage of the 
language, man on the side of his impotence, frailty, and 
mortality; see Ps. viii 5, ciii. 15 ; Job viL 1, 17, especially 
Ps. xc. 3, ^here the departing generation is called tn^K, in 
distinction from that which comes into its place, and Isa. li 
12, where the enemies of God and the persecutors of His 
Church are said, in contrast to their supposed power, greatness, 
and imperishableness, to be rwDJ rDK, as at Ps. x. 18, tn:« 
p»rrp.^ TK is generally used to refer to some elevating and 
joyful occurrence. Even on this account it is improbable 
that 7^*^ should be intended as passive of Hiph., Ezek. xxxix. 
7 ; and here is related what Jerome cites as a Jewish view 
(as does also in accordance with the Midrash, Targ. Jer., comp. 
Abulwalid's nopi, and EflFodi's Grammatik, p. 154), quod tuno 
primum in nomine Domini et in similitvdine ejus fabricata sint 
idola. But even the construction unpb bmn would in this 
sense be a monstrosity. The LXX. effaces the tk and reads 
^mn nt, o5to9 rjXiriaep, for which o5to9 ^p^ev (^/ofaro) = 
^D\} "J, would alone be linguistically possible. Aq. correctly 
gives TOT€ fipx^'n* and Gr. Ven. totc ^p/crai. It was then 
begun to call with or by means of the name of Jahveh, i.e, 
(the obj. being conceived of as the means, Ges. § 138, marginal 

^ While fiS^K} with its plural Q'>C^fi(, points back to the verb {^t(, to be 

• • • 

strong, nS^ (the t^ of which has, according to the Aram. KfinK) Arab. 

Jj^ the value of D) Vili^X from the verb fi^JK=w^^ designates the woman 
as r»iv«f Mfiifi^rtMv, From this same verb seem to be derived, not only t^'S^Hy 

• • 

but also r?l«> ^\ with its plural D^B^JK (D^B^J as plur. of the wife is 

different), ij^^' Assyr. niiu, plur. nihS (male beings) And the like. The 

verb imJ^ to cling to, to be sociable, also offers itself for the nu used of the 
male relation and of male names in general, and this excites far less suspicion 

of being a denominative than the Arab, ij^l soft (perhaps peculiar to the 
female kind) j see Friedr. Delitzsch, Proltg. p. 162 ; comp. Zimmem, Babyl. 
Busepwlmen, p. 20. 
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remark), to call upon Him, viz. by prayer (comp. ZepL ill 9 ; 
Jer. X. 25 ; Zech. xiii. 9), and by proclaiming Him (Ps. cv. 1 ; 
comp. Ex. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 5, with xxxv. 30). We have here 
the first link of the chain, xii. 8, xiii 4, xxi. 33, xxvi 25. 
These continuations of the beginning here related show, that 
the meaning of the narrator is not, that then began the appel- 
lation of God by the name Jahveh, which gives Beuss the 
opportunity for making the cavilling remark : en cela FaiUeur 
se contredit luirmSniet but that then began the formal and 
solemn common worship of God, the proclaiming (preaching) 
Church, hence the Church form of confessing the God of 
salvation (see Kohler, BihL Geschichte, i. 51 sq.). Certainly 
there is no lack of connection between the feeling of the 
nothingness of the earthly expressed in the name Enosh, and 
the fact that it was just now that the woi'ship of the Church 
had its commencement. 



II. 

THE TOLEDOTH OF ADAM, V.-VI. 8. 

THE GENEALOGY FROM ADAM TO NOAH, CH. V. 
(Parallel, 1 Chroa. i 1-4.) 

The Toledoth of the heaven and the earth are followed by the 
second main division of Genesis, the Toledoth of Adam, and 
first by the genealogical table of the ten generations from 
Adam to Noah, to which this title more especially refers, the 
beginning of that genealogical chain running through Genesis, 
the final link of which is formed by the tribes of Israel. The 
section is Elohistic (by Q). The view and mode of representa- 
tion of the history of creation, that genealogy of heaven and 
earth, are here continued; in one passage only, v. 29, is 
found a retrospective reference to the Jahveh-Elohim section, 
and we there have mn^ and not dnh^k. In a rapid survey and 
so-to-speak in ten strophes, are the first ten patriarchs of the 
earliest period of history brought before us ; the tenth member 
of the series is however left incomplete, because Noah belongs 
as much to the post-diluvian as to the ante-diluvian world. 
In the roll of the Cainites, the contents of which had regard to 
the history of secular culture, no computation of years was 
given. Here they begin to form the indispensable scaffolding of 
the history of redemption, the continuation of which is secured 
through Seth the substitute of Abel. The narrator computes 
the years of each patriarch to the birth of the son who was to 
carry on the line of promise (of Seth therefore, not of Cain 
in the case of Adam), next those of the remainder of his life, 
and then adds these two-year marks together with ^!"^ ^^93 
(for which we have, vv. 23, 31, and ix. 29, W). 

S05 
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The year marks of birth added together with the 100 
years from the birth of Shem to the commencement of 
the Deluge, make 1656 years. The numbers in the LXX. 
and Samar. differ both in oh. v. and cL xL (Shem to 
Terah) from the Hebrew (see the table). The Septuagint 
reckons from Adam to the Deluge 2242 (according to 
another reading 2262) years, the Samaritan (with which 
the book of Jubilees or AeTrrtf reveai^ preserved in 
^thiopic and partially in Latin, and edited by Dillmann 
and Bonsch, agrees) 1307 years. The computation of the 
LXX. was long regarded as authentic by both the Hellenistic 
Jews and the ancient Church, whence it was transferred to 
Moslem authors : it is advocated in the Soman martyrology, 
and maintained its credit, although Jerome in his trans- 
lation, which became the Church one, keeps to the Hebrew 
text Beda caused offence when in his works, de temporibus 
and de temporum ratione, he preferred the numbers of the 
Hebrew text, although he could appeal to both Jerome and 
Augustine {Civ, xv. 13) in their favour. Among older 
Protestant investigators, Ludw. Cappellus and Is. Yossius 
defended the numbers of the LXX., the former against J. 
Buxtorf, jun., the latter against Geo. Horn. The Hebrew text 
subsequently found its most learned advocate in J. D. 
Michaelis, in his treatises, de Chranologia Mosis arUe diluvium 
and a diluvio ad Abrahamum, 1763-68, and recently in Ed. 
Preuss, Zeitrechnung der LXX, 1859. In England on the 
other hand the authenticity of the Septuagint figures found 
zealous defenders in Jackson, Bussell, Geo. Bawlinson (in his 
ten articles on *' Early Civilisation " in the Leisure Hour, 1876), 
and lastly in Budd, The Modem Hebrew Numbers, London 1880. 

The question, how the variation in the three computations 
is to be accounted for, is still undecided. Gesenius and others 
explain the differences of the Samaritan as resulting from 
an effort for a symmetrical decrease in the length of life; 
Gehringer {Tnbinger Programm, 1842), from accidental 
errors in reading and writing in the years of Methuselah 
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and Lemech. The variations of the LXX. have been ex- 
plained by Bockh {Manetho und die Hundsstemperiode, 
p. 470 sqq.) and Niebuhr (Geschichte Aasurs und Babels^ 
p. 357 sqq.) from an effort to synchronize the biblical and 
Egyptian chronologies. The attempt of Niebuhr labours 
under violent expedients (see Eosch's art. " Zeitrechnung," 
in Herzog's RE,) ; that of Bockh is far the more seductive. 
He sees in the 2242 years to the Deluge of the LXX. a 
reduction of nineteen dog-star periods of the previous history 
of Egypt, i«. of 27,759 years to as many months of 29i days, 
this reduction giving 818,890i days = 2242 Julian years. 
The LXX. might esteem such a reduction justifiable, because 
ancient tradition testifies to computation by years of a month 
each in the primitive times of Egypt. Eusebius also reduces 
the years of the Egyptian history of Menes to months ; he 
reckons however, not 27,759, but 24,900. 

But how is the reckoning of the period at 1656 years in 
the Hebrew text to be explained ? Bertheau (Jahresbericht 
of the DMZ. 1845) thinks it is founded on the assumption, 
that the average length of human life during the first period 
amounted to 160 years, in the second to 120 years, and 
that subsequently the 1600 solar years became 1656 lunar 
years of 355 days each. But in none of the three recensions 
is the first period reckoned at 1600 and the second at 1200 ; 
and it is a very precarious expedient to assume that these 
were the original rates. Besides, the Israelites never computed 
by mere lunar years, but only by lunar years compensated for 
by the intercalation of solar years, so that the prevailing 
measure of time was really the solar year. 

The hypothesis of Lagarde, according to which the com- 
putation of the extant Hebrew text was shortened by about 
1000 years in a polemical interest, viz. that of depriving 
Christians of the proof that the Messiah really appeared in 
the year of the world 5500, has been convincingly refuted 
by Euenen in a treatise published in French under the title, 
Zes Origines du Texte MasarSthique, 1875. Certainly Chris- 
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tian ohronograpliers reckon 6000 years of prechristian history 
(Chronicon Paschale, ii. p. 117, ed. Bonn), or more accurately : 
it yfSiS assumed that after the completion of the fifth millen- 
nium Christ appeared in the sixth. His birth being placed in 
the year 5000, or more accurately in the year 5500 after 
the creation of the world (see Eyssel, Georg der Bischof dcr 
Ardber, p. 46). But the Jews would have been caught in 
their own net by any such curtailment. For according to the 
ancient Elijah tradition,^ the advent of the Messiah was to 
be expected after 2000 years inn and 2000 years mw, 
therefore after the year of the world 4000 ; and the 
Talmudists are conscious that this term has been long ex- 
ceeded without His appearing. According to the computa- 
tion of the text of the Hebrew Bible, the advent of Christ 
really falls pretty nearly in the year 4000 (according to 
Scaliger and Calvisius, 3950 ; according to Kepler and 
Petavius, 3984; according to Usher, 4004). 

The low figure of tlie period elapsing between Adam and 
the Flood, viz. 1307 in the Samaritan version, is from an 
historical point of view the most incredible, and yet the 
view that these are the original figures has now obtained 
renowned advocates. But the circumstance that the gradual 
decline of the duration of life is here brought forward more 
clearly, or to speak correctly, comparatively more so, testifies 
rather to tendency than originality. Bertheau in his article 
on the numbers in Genesis, ch. v. and xi., in the Jahrbb, fur 
deutsche Theologie, xxiiL p. 667 sqq., has directed attention 
to a surprising phenomenon. The amounts of the duration of 
life seem to have been obtained by means of adding together 
the numbers of the years of generation. Thus the 930 years 
of Adam's life result from adding together the 105 years of 
Seth, the 90 of Enoch, 70 of Kenan, 65 of Mahalalel, 500 of 
Noah, with the 100 to the Flood. And Henoch's 365 years 
are given by reckoning up the 130 years of Adam, the 70 

'* See my essay, *'Der eschatologische Denkspruch der Reformatores," in 
the Allg, Ev, Luth. KZ. 1884, pp. 6-8. 
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of Kenan, 65 of MahalaJel, with the 100 to the Flood. 

Both these periods coincide equally in the Hebrew and in 

the Samaritan text, but the 910 years of Kenan can only be 

attained by the addition of the year-marks of generation of 

the Samaritan. Before however we regard the year-marks of 

life as the sum -total of so unintelligent and nonsensical 

an addition, we would see in the possibility discovered by 

Bertheau a curious trick of accident. And that it is such is 

indeed evident from the fact that the 365 years of Henoch's 

life, though an undoubted tradition, may yet also be obtained 

by such an addition sum. The Hebrew text reckons 349 

years more from Adam to the Deluge than the Samaritan. 

Certainly the motive of this increase might be the assumption 

that two-thirds of the 4000 years of the world, i.e. 2666, 

elapsed between the commencement of the world and the 

departure from Egypt. And when we consider the division 

of this plus of 349 years among the year-marks furnished by 

the periods when Jared, Methuselah, and Lemech begat, a 

conclusion more favourable to the originality of the Samaritan 

text may be drawn. To these proofs from probability of the 

authenticity of the Samaritan computation by Bertheau and 

Dillmann, another has been added by Budde in his work on 

Biblical Primceval Hidory, 1883. He starts from the view 

that the ten antediluvian patriarchs, who now, when opposed 

to the Cainites, all appear as saints (which however is not the 

case, the contrary being proved by the sole deliverance of 

Noah), were originally divided into a godly and an ungodly 

half; Mahalalel closing the godly half, while with Jared, whose 

name means decline, begins that decay of morals out of which 

Henoch was removed. The Samaritan gives the most faithful 

representation of this downfall In the Hebrew text it is 

only Methuselah who attains to the year of the Deluge (which 

according to the inconsiderate division of the year-marks of 

generation in the LXX. he survives by about fourteen years). 

In the Samaritan, on the other hand, the year of the Deluge, 

viz. 1307, is the death year alike of Jared, Methuselah, and 
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Lemech. It does not necessarily follow that they are to be 
thought of as perishing in the Flood ; still it is probable that 
this form of the chronological table is designed to represent 
how the Sethitic line at last fell in their representatives into 
moral corruption and incurred the judgment of the Flood. 
Budde thinks that the Hebrew text changed the 1307 (from 
Adam to the Flood) of the Samaritan into 1656 for the 
purpose of making Methuselah alone survive till the year of 
the Deluge, and the others all die previously; that the 1656 
years are derived from the 1657 which according to the 
Samaritan elapsed from Adam to the death of Noah; he 
thinks he can also explain the subtraction of the one year. 

But all these are mere possibilities. What is here regarded 
as the intention of the Hebrew may on the contrary be 
considered as the intention of the Samaritan. One thing is 
certain, viz. that the increase of the year-marks in the LXX. 
presupposes the shorter rates of the Hebrew and Samaritan. 
But if we further ask whether the authentic, i,e, the original 
computation in the text of the Pentateuch, is that of the 
Hebrew or that of the Samaritan, it must be remembered that 
the figures in both are based upon arithmetical reflection ; and 
since the Samaritan also can make no higher claim, it speaks 
in favour of the Hebrew, that its 1656 years show themselves 
to be the product of an intelligent systematic chronology. For 
if 1656 years elapsed between Adam and the Deluge, there 
will be found, on following the Hebrew chronology on to the 
exodus, 2666 years, and these are, as Alfred von Gutschmid 
perceives, two -thirds of 4000 years. Hence the number 
1656 comes from a system which, according to the before- 
mentioned Elijah tradition, reckoned the duration of the 
world to the K^n Q^y, the time of Messiah, at 4000 years (i.e. 
100 generations of 40 years each), and made two-thirds of this 
entire duration of the world to have elapsed when the exodus 
and the giving of the law laid the foundation of a new period. 
If one of the three numbers from Adam to the Flood, 1656 
(Heb.), 1307 (Sam.), and 2242 (LXX.), can be regarded as 
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anything more than an arbitrary product, it is, as Noldeke 
also judges {UrUersuchungen, p. 112), the 1656 of the 
Hebrew ; and I agree with Ed. Konig ("Beitrage zur biblischen 
Chronologie, i.," in Luthardt's ZeUschri/t, 1883, p. 281 sqq.), 
that the Hebrew has preserved the most ancient and original 
computation, while the Samaritan and LXX. exhibit in this 
respect secondary phases of the Old Testament text It is 
worthy of remark that the Babylonians, according to Berosos, 
reckon 120 Sare (crapo9, i.e. chief number, from the Accad. 
Sar, many, mass = 3600) = 432,000 years, from Aloros to 
Xisuthros ; and that, as JuL Oppert has shown in the article 
on the dates of Genesis in the Gotting, Aiizeigen, 1877, No. 10, 
this 432,000 has with the 1656 years of the Hebrew the 
common divisor 72. 

But the question as to the motives for distributing these 
1656 years just as has been done among the ten antediluvian 
patriarchs, has hitherto defied all ingenuity. What cannot be 
understood as the work of reflection proves itself to be tradi- 
tion. What then is our position with respect to the state- 
ments of prolonged life, which reach from 777 to 969 years ? 
Every attempt to reduce the years to shorter periods has been 
vain. Two Byzantine monks, Anianos and Panodoros, and in 
recent times Hensler, Eask, Lesueur, tried this expedient 
The first reckoned the year at three months, the latter at one 
month, the third {Revue archiologique, 1858) at Chaldee Sossi 
of sixty days. But such reductions are incompatible with 
the text as it now stands ; the statements of the years of 
generation in the cases of Mahalalel and Henoch make them 
impossible, while the total amount of the period from Adam 
to the Flood, which certainly is not put too high at 1656 
years, is intolerably dwindled.* 

On the other hand, so long a duration of life as is spoken 
of in ch. V. cannot be conceived, of either historic or present 

^ The Babylonian 432,000 years also dwindle, when viewed as the days of a 
year of 360 days, to 1200 years,— -an improbable amount which does not even 
reach the 1307 of the Samaritan. 
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human nature. In the present time only one out of 100,000 
attains the age of 100, and only oue out of 500 that of 90. 
According to Alex. Becker however, a lifetime of 150 is not 
uncommon in the snow mountains of South Dagestan, nor, 
according to Eiley, Prince Puckler, and others, one of 200 in 
the Arabian deserts of Africa. In primaeval times however a 
longer lifetime than even 200 years must be esteemed possible. 
The state of integrity — says Zockler in his Lehre vom Urstande 
der Menschheit, 1879 — was succeeded by a stage of transition, 
during which death, the result of sin, but slowly overcame 
the resistance offered by the strong physical organization of 
primitive mankind. At all events the climate, weather, and 
other natural conditions were different from those of the post- 
diluvian world, while life was much simpler and flowed on in a 
more equable course. And what was already probable in itself, 
viz. that men should then live longer than they do at present, 
is testified by the unanimous voice of popular legends. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod, ^Epy. 130, childhood lasted in the silver age 
130 years, which presupposes a lifetime of 1000 years in the 
golden age. 2 Isaiah Ixv. 20-22, predicts the restoration of 
such length of life in the latter days. Josephus (Ant, i. 3. 9, 
repeated in Eusebius, Prcep, ix. 15) appeals to Egyptian, 
Chaldee, Phoenician and other ancient testimony for the 
gradual shortening of human life from 1000 years. 

Hence the enormous length of life seems comparatively less 
strange than the lateness of the first births. Noah does not 
become a father till his 500th year. It is here certain 
that the letter conceals some enigma, for such long celibacy 
is not connected with his piety, Henoch becoming a father at 
65. And if we further keep in view the relation of the years 
of generation to the length of life, in Adam 130 and 939, in 
Enosh 90 and 905, in Jared 162 and 962, in Henoch 65 and 
365 (the number of days in a solar year), the consideration is 
pressed upon us that a computation which is the result of 
reflection here takes the place of deficient special tradition. 
From this we may further infer that the numbers 930, 912. 
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905, etc., designate epochs of antediluvian history which are 
named after their chief representatives, and that the period 
of these epochs is allotted to the individual life of these 
chief representatives, as though it had extended over the 
whole period. 

The Cainitic and Sethitic tables may originally have been 
one which contained the descendants of Adam, through Cain 
and Seth, side by side. The names in the two lines were not 
originally Hebrew,^ they were therefore linguistically trans- 
formed by tradition, and much that is striking in the relation 
of the names in the one to those in the other may (although 
it can also, as we saw at iv. 18, be differently explained) be 
the result of the separation of the one table into two. 
Moderns, since Buttmann's Mythologies, think otherwise, 
especially Budde, according to whom the original table of the 
Cainites and that of the Sethites, which was a modification of 
it, are two independent attempts to deduce primitive mankind 
from Adam, whose eldest son was according to the otie Cain, 
according to the other Seth. The fratricide was, he thinks, a 
mere fiction, or else picked up in some out-of-the-way comer 
of Hebrew tradition, perhaps originally a Canaanite legend, 
which was first inserted by /* for the purpose of finding a 
place for the Cainitic table of J^ and the Sethitic table 
of J^ in one and the same work. In the fundamental work, 
i.e. in Q, which furnishes the scaffolding of the present Genesis, 
there was no Cainitic table, and nothing about Cain and Abel, 
but a mere register of the Sethites which has been garnished 
from that of J\ It is therefore a fiction, with a tendency, 
which gave to Cain and Seth a third brother Abel, and 
invented the fratricide and banishment of Cain. 

We feel however greater confidence in the truthfulness of 
the extant Mosaic picture of primitive history than in this 
all-knowing hypercriticism, which tears the stones out of posi- 
tion and mixes them promiscuously to form from them a new 

^ Tlie Babylonian names of the ten primitive kings are quite different See 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 149. 
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edifice of hypotheses, which reflects all honour upon its pene- 
tration, but offers all the greater insult to the biblical history. 
Title, V. la : This is tJte hook of the generations of 
Adam, "^sp may designate any completed writing, even a 
document consisting of only a few leaves or of a single one, 
such as, e.ff., a writing of divorcement, Deut xxiv. 1 ; or a 
deed of pui-chase, Jer. xxxii 11 ; or a written memorial, Ex. 
xvii. 14 ; Isa, xxx. 8. Gr. Ven. correctly renders : avrrj 17 
fii/Sko^ T&v yevm^a-eeov; but like LXX., Luther erroneously 
takes D1K as a generic instead of a proper name. What follows 
is not meant to be a regressive genealogy (as St. Matthew 
applies the fiifi\o<i yevia-eoix: of the LXX. ii. 4, v. 1), but a 
progressive. Nevertheless, for the purpose of placing the 
continuation of the beginning made in Adam in the right 
light, the origin of this beginning itself is recalled, 16; In the 
day that Elohim created Adam, He made him in the likeness of 
Elohim, In iL 4 and Num. iii. 1, what follows with D^^? 
l)elongs to the title ; here it appears, as at vi. 9, as the begin^ 
ning of a new sentence. Schrader construes : On the day that 
God created Adam, etc., He blessed them ; but this would be, 
like i. 1-3, ii. 4-7, an objectionable and clumsy period. The 
constniction of the sentence lb is like Num. iii. 13, viii. 17. 
Ver. 2 continues in a succession of short sentences like i. 27 : 
Male and female created He them; and He blessed them, and 
called their name Adam (man), in tlie day when they were 
created. There is here another repetition of what was alluded 
to i. 27, and related in detail in ch. ii., viz. that man was first 
created as one, and not paired till afterwards. That it was 
God Himself who called the first created pair dik may be 
regarded as referring back to i. 26, where God speaks before- 
hand of the being with whom He is about to conclude the 
series of His creations as DTK* It is in the nature of the 
matter that the name of the first created was a generic name, 
which afterwards became his proper name. The birth of Seth, 
ver. 3 : And Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, then he 
begat in his likeness after his image and called his name Seth. 
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After *W*} (from the HipL ^Y^f^, which is more accurate and 
customary than n^, ch. iv.) we have to supply in thought I? 
(a son), which the narrator omits, because he desires to state 
in a general manner that Adam transmitted his human nature 
in his own image. The expression : in his likeness, after his 
image (com p. i. 26, " in our image, after our likeness *'), means 
to say that the nature of the begotten corresponded to that of 
the begetter, and indeed in that present precise condition 
which the self - decision that had meantime taken place 
involved. The likeness of Adam is not opposed to, though 
it differs from, the absolute directness of the likeness of God. 
Adam, not the mother (iv. 25), here appears as the name- 
giver, the validity of the name depending indeed upon his 
acquiescence and confirmation. It is as clear as day, says 
Budde, that the generation of Seth. must be regarded as 
the first human generation. This cannot be inferred 
from the fact that there is no my after 1^^"% for after iv. 25 
such a my was needed, but would be here out of place. 
Certainly Seth becomes the first human child, if we pre- 
suppose that the author of this table of Sethites either 
knew or desired to know nothing of iv. 25 and what is 
connected with it. We may regard this as a matter of indif- 
ference, for the sources J and Q have not become canonical, 
and in their combination the deficit of the one is historically 
and unhesitatingly met by the plus of the other. The re- 
mainder of Adam's lifetime and total amount of his years, 
w. 4, 5 : And the days of Adam, after he hegaJi Seth, amounted 
to eight hundred years, and he begat sons and daughters. And 
all the days that Adam lived amomUed to nine hundred and. 
thirty years, and he died. With regard to the syntax we 
remark for here and onwards, that (1) the numbers 2 to 
10 are followed by the object numbered in the plural, e,g. 
D^3B^ tston, the higher numbers by the sing., e^, njB^ D*BW ; 
65 is expressed, ver. 21, by njB^ D^Bfeh tsfen, ver. 15 more par- 
ticularly by n3B^ D*BW Vl^y^ eten ; (2) the units precede the 
tens and both the hundreds ; we also say five and sixty, but 
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not thirty and a hundred, as e,g. ver. 3 ; (3) in the higher 
compound year marks D^?^^, or especially nje?^ is used with the 
numbers up to ninety-nine, and especially n3B? with the 
hundreds, €.g, n^K' niKD BOKl njB^ D^BW Kfenj (4) because 
rxw is feminine, the masculine form of the numerals 3-10, 
which is syntactically the feminine, is combined with it; 
(5) r\y^ n«5 (a hundred in years) is used interchangeably, and 
is of like sipiificance with njB^ dkd (a century of years). We 
have translated the verb rrn in the summings up by *' amount 
to " (make up) ; it means to become, and here the becoming, ie. 
the resulting total. Summary of Seth's life, vv. 6-8: And Seth 
lived a hundred and Jive years, and begat Endk And Seth 
lived, after he begat Enosh, eight hundred and seven years, and 
begat sans and daughters. And all the days of Seth amounted to 
nine hundred and twelve years, and he died. Summary of 
the life of Enosh, vv. 9-11 : And Enosh lived ninety years, 
and begat Kenan. And Enosh lived, after lie begat Kenan, eight 
hundred and fifteen years, and begat sons and daughters. And 
all the days of Enosh amounted to nine hundred and five years, 
and he died. Summary of the life of Kenan, vv. 12-14: 
And Kenan lived seventy years, and begat Mahalakl, And 
Kenxin lived, after he begat Mahalalel, eight hundred and forty 
years, and begat sons and daughters. And all the days of Kenan 
amounted to nine hundred and ten years, and he died. Sum- 
mary of the life of Mahalalel, vv. 15-17: And Mahalalel 
lived sidy and five years, and begat Jared. And Mahalalel 
lived, after he begat Jared, eight hundred and thirty years, and 
begat sons and daughters. And all the days of Mahalalel 
amou/nted to eight hundred and ninety-five years, and he died. 
Summary of the life of Jared, vv. 18-20: And Jared lived 
a hundred and sixty-two years, and begat Henoch. And Jared 
lived, after he begat ITenoch, eight hundred years, and begat sons 
and daugliters. And all the days of Jared were nine hundred 
and sixty-two years, and he died. One summary after another 
ends with ribj, the pausal form of npM, Death always forms 
the dark background of even these long lifetimes. All at last, 
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from Adam onwards (Eom. v. 14), fall victims to this reigning 
king of terrors. Henoch alone forms an exception, and is 
translated to another life without dying. 

Summary of the life of Henoch, vv. 21-24: And Henoch 
lived sixty and five years, and begat Meth/us^laJi^ And Henxxh 
walked vrith God, after lie begat Methnsdlah, three hundred 
years, and begat sons and daughters. And the sum of the days 
of Henx>ch amounted to three hundred and sixty-five years. 
And Henoch walked with God, and he was not ; for Elohim 
took him. At ver. 22 the question of astonishment is sug- 
gested : Was he not then godly till after the birth of his 
eldest son ? (Budde, p. 170 sqq.). Jerome meets this question 
by inserting et vixit before postquam genuit, as does also the 
LXX. in de Lagarde's text But ambulavit cum Deo itself 
stands in the case of Henoch for et vixit in the other sum- 
maries; but ver. 21 is not yet the place, as the narrator has 
the tact to perceive, for giving up the ^IT"! everywhere else 
employed. D^n^ttn, used twice, is once exchanged for d\"6k ; 
Budde thinks that the reason for Henoch's removal was 
perhaps inserted from the Jahvistic table of Sethites, 
where perhaps 'n ''^th stood for DNii^Kn-nK, which R trans- 
formed to correspond better with the neighbouring U*rh^ 
(p. 174 sq.). But is not D^i^K^"nK ^?nnn defended as pro- 
ceeding from Q by vi. 9 ; and is not HK l7nnn^ which is in 
the Old Testament predicated exclusively of Henoch and 
Noah, something different from ^?D^ "pnnn^ xvii. 1, xxiv. 40, 
and ^nx, Deut. xiii. 5 ? Are not D^r^Kn and dnt^^k similarly 
exchanged e.g. Jonah iv. 7 sq. ; and may not any piece of 
writing be mangled by such overstrained ingenuity ? " To 
walk with God*' means to the narrator the most intimate 
communion and closest intercourse with the Deity. Similarly 
does MaL iL 6 say of Levi or the priest, as admitted to 
the greatest nearness to God, and as a teacher of the know- 
ledge of God whose behaviour accorded thereto : ^i?fc< ^?n, 
Henoch's intimate communion with God, from which the 
Enoch-legend inferred his close acquaintance with the secrets 
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of the Deity (Judg. v. 14 sq.) and the world of spirits, is, 
considering the close relation in which the Bible and antiquity 
in general placed spirits and stars, connected also with his 
being esteemed, by Eusebius, Frasp. ix. 17, comp. H. JK vil 32, 
as the predecessor of Abraham in the knowledge of the stars, 
and is in accordance with his departure from the world The 
consecutive ^J''^], used with the force of a verb in the perfect, 
is the expression of a sudden disappearance (comp. slii. 13, 36 ; 
Job vii. 8 ; Ges. Thes. p. 82). On a sudden he was gone, 
without sickness, without dying, without burial ; for Elohim 
had taken him, i.e, removed him from this visible world and 
taken Him to Himself, and hence to a higher life (n^7, as at the 
going up of Elijah, 2 Kings ii. 3, 9, 10 ; comp. the passages 
in Ps. Ixxiii. 24, xlix. 16, which perhaps are allusions to 
this). Not that he was made a participator of the glory 
which awaits the righteous at the resurrection. Christ, who 
was the first to rise, was also the first to be glorified. The 
glorification of Henoch would deprive Him of the precedence, 
and the translation of Henoch to the heaven of God and the 
angels would deprive Him of the honour of having opened to 
men the heaven, in which no Old Testament visions show as 
yet any holy human being. God translated him from this 
world of sin and sorrow without letting him be subject to 
death (Wisd. iv. 10 sq. ; Heb. xi. 5), therefore by means of 
litkvivavi without SkSvo-i^ (2 Cor. v. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 51 sq. ; 
1 Thess. iv. 17) into a condition which resembled the lost 
Paradise (Irenseus, c. Hcer. iv. 5) He thus exempted him 
from the law of death or the return to dust, showing thereby, 
that though He had subjected men to this law, He had not 
bound Himself to it. The Babylonian tradition makes 
Hasisadra (Xisuthros = Noah) to have experienced such a 
removal Similar events in heathen myths are kindred 
images of heavenward aspirations (Nagelsbach, Homerische 
Theol. vii. 32). This wondrous issue of Henoch's life, falling 
in the middle of the time between Adam and the Flood, was 
a preaching of repentance (Ecclus. xliv. 16), and to the faithful 
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an object for the eye of hope to rest upon — it was in the midst 
of the reign of death a finger-post pointing backwards to show 
that an ascending development of man was possible even 
without death, and forwards to show that the aspiration after 
redemption from the dominion of death and Hades would 
not remain unsatisfied. Summary of Methuselah's life, vv. 
25-27: And Methuselah lived a hundred and eighty -seven 
years, and hegat Lemech And Methuselah lived, after he legal 
Zemech, seven hundred and eighty-two years, and begat sons and 
daughters. And all the days of Methuselah amounted to 7iine 
hundred and sixty-nine years: and he died. The name 
n?nnD might mean a man of missiles (--IL), therefore an 
armed man, but more probably a man of sprouting (Assyr. 
Sillu), a scion, a descendant Summary of Lemech's life, 
with a Jahvistic explanation of the name of Noah inter- 
woven, vv. 28-32 : And Lemech lived a hundred and eighty- 
two years, and hegat a son, and called his n^me Noah, saying : 
This same will comfort us from our work andfromi the toil of 
our hands, from the ground whicJi Jahveh hath cursed. And 
Lemech lived five hundred and ninety-five years, and begat sons 
and daughters. And the sum of the days of Lemech amounted to 
seven hundred and seventy-seven years : and he died. Lemech 
the Cainite was full of insolent defiance ; Lemech the Sethite, 
on the contrary, has no other joy than in the promised future. 
When Noah, the tenth from Adam, was born to him, he com- 
bines with him the hope of a final close of the troublous days 
which have hitherto prevailed, and in which the curse of sin 
has borne rule. His words breathe an elevated and joyous 
frame, and are in consequence euphoniously and poetically 
arranged. The Jahvistic explanation of the name nb has 
been unjustly found fault with (J)MZ. xxiv. 208). Proper 
names are as a rule meant only as a reminder or a hint (^3T) 
of the thoughts intended (see Grunbaum in DMZ. xl. 253). 
Besides, the phonetic groups m and Dm are both expressions 
imitative of the sound of breathing again ; ip Qm, to comfort, 
t.e. to cause to breathe again from something, is here a more 
significant synonym of p n^?n, to procure rest (respirationem) 
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from anything, Deut. xil 10 ; Isa. xiv. 3 ; comp. Esth. ix. IG. 
While in the house of Cain there is rejoicing even t6 defiance 
over the newly invented alleviations and means of security 
for earthly life, we here perceive a deep sigh over its toil on 
account of the Divine wrath. Lemech hopes that his son is 
the man who will introduce a turn for the better. And he 
was not deceived.^ For though the final consolation was 
reserved for the more distant future, yet the transition from 
a world in which the curse predominated to a world in which 
the blessing predominated, and over which the rainbow was 
extended as the sign of a new covenant of God with man, a 
pledge of the future total abolition of the curse, the future 
sole supremacy of love, was accomplished in Noah. At 
ver. 32 a start is made towards completing these Toledoth 
with the tenth genealogical member: And Noah was five 
hundred years old: and he begat Shem, Ham, and Japhdh. 
The chronological method of these historical tables, according 
to which computation is always made (apart from the case of 
Seth) from the birth of the first-born to that of the succeed- 
ing first-bom, places it beyond doubt that Shem, and not 
Japheth, as might appear from ch. x., is to be thought of as the 
eldest. The two other sons are named together with the first- 
born without the year of their birth being stated. The five 
Imndredth year being that of the birth of Shem, and the 
terminus a quo for that of the others. They are named 
together, because they bear the same relation to the post- 
diluvian triple-branched human race that the twelve sons of 
Jacob do to the chosen people. How long Noah lived after 
the birth of Shem, and what was the entire duration of lus 
life, is not here told, the tenth member of the Toledoth being 
left imfinished, because it is to be independently treated farther 
on as TO rdfm with the history of the Flood inserted. We are 
first however made acquainted, in a passage of peculiar colour- 
ing, with the corruption of morals which had set in in the 
days of Noah. 

^ Bodde thinks that it was J* who added r. 29, with reference to the 
cultiyation of the vine which began with Koah. 
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' Bnide IM, the reading 290 IB ftlio found (Simon EaUtenais in Aswmani 
Sibl. iii. 213), bnt the usamed 3000 years from the Creation to the death ol 
Feleg (vhoM name Hcsjchina iuterpreta i/um, »a denoting the middle of the 
6000 jem of the world down to Christ) reaolt all the «ame (Khi'mt, with bis 
130 ;«tits in Gen. iL being omitted) from the nnmber S262 (which preeupposea 
the reading 190, and also 187), by adding to this 186 year? to the birth of Selah, 
130 to that of Eber, 134 to that of Peleg, and 339 of Peleg's lifetime. Ephreni, 
on the other hand, reckona from the Flood to Abraham 940, and consequently 
from Adam to Abraham 3000 years, which agrees with neither of the three 
Bjstems. On the 6000 yaara of prechriitian hiatory, *ee Chronieoa PokH. u. 
p. 117, ed. Bonn. The Book of Jnbileea follows the flf^urea of the Samaritan. 

' Changed by Demetrias, Jul. Africanus and many others into 187 (as A**], 
becanse with the other computation Uethnselah would have surriTed tbe Deluge 
fourteen yean. 

> This number ia chiefly advocated by the Fatbtts. Josepbus reckons from 
the Creation to the Flood 2656, or rather 2266 years. See Euenen, Lu Originea 
dv Trxte Mtuorithiqas, p. 36. 
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JUDGMENT CALLED FORTH, THE LONG-SUFFERING OF GOD, AND 

THE DECREE OF JUDGMENT, VL 1-8. 

The origin of sin was related in chs. ii and iii., and its 
increase in the Cainitic race with which the Sethitic is con- 
trasted in ch. iv., and here its almost universal sway, which 
inevitably entailed the judgment of the Flood, vv. 1, 2 : And 
it came to pass, when men began to be many on the earth, 
and daughters were bom to them, that the sons of God 
saw the daxtghters of m^n, that they were fair, and took to 
themselves wives of all that they chose. In ^3 ?p (like xxvL 8, 
xxvii. 1 ; Deut. xi. 29), ^? is the same as "'^j?. ^'"^J is dis- 
tinguished from T^*^^\>, as to become many is from to multiply. 
The IP of ^30 is generalizing and partitive, like vii. 22, ix. 10, 
xvii. 12, Deut xv. 7, Lev. iv. 2, Song of Sol. iii. 6 : which- 
ever, qvxiscunque, they chose. 0''?^.5?i7 \?? being everywhere else 
the name of the angels, Job i. 2, xxxviii. 7, Ps. xxix. 1, 
Ixxxix. 7, Dan. iii. 25, and indeed nomen naturae, as D?*^^ 
is nomen officii, it is most obvious to think here of angels. So 
the LXX. (the text of which fluctuates between ayyeKoi rou 
Seov in Philo, de gigantibits, Eusebius, Augustine, and Ambrose, 
and the reading viol rov Seov, which has prevailed since 
Cyril and Augustine), Philo, ibid, ; Josephus, Ant, i. 3. 1 ; 
Aquila (u/ot TO)!/ Oeoii', also Jerome : Deos intelligens angdos 
sive san^tos) ; the Peshito, which takes over D^n^K ^^3f like 
Job i. 6, ii. 1 (comp. xxxviii. 7), untranslated ; the book of 
Henoch, which understands the heavenly p% iypijyopoi; 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Book of Jubilees, 
the later Jewish Haggadah (e.g, in Midrash Abchir in Jellinek, 
Kleine Midraschim, pt. iv.), and most of the ancient Fathers, 
from Justin and Athenagoras to Cyprian and Lactantius, also 
Methodius, Ambrosius, Sulpicius Severus, and the author of 
the work de singularitate clericorum, TertuUian explains 
1 Cor. xi. 10 by referring to this passage (adv. Marc. v. 18, 
de virg, velandis, c. 7, comp. the Fragment of Clemens Alex. 
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p. 980, ed. Potter). Griinbaum has treated on the motley 
collection of myths relating to the intercourse of angels with 
the daughters of men, in DMZ, sxxi. 225 sqq. 

But could angels have had carnal intercourse with human 
women? According to Bereshith rdbha, c 26, R Simeon b. 
Jochai pronounced an anathema upon all who should under- 
stand D^n^Kn ^33 of angels (though the Sohar makes him affirm 
it himself); Augustine (civ. Dei, xv, 23) advises rather to 
relinquish the apocryphal fable; Jerome reserves his judg- 
ment ; Cyril of Alexandria reckons this opinion among the 
aroTTcuTara; Theodoret calls its advocates ififipoprrfToi koI 
ayap rikidtoi (Qucest. in Gen. § 47) ; Philastrius numbers it 
among the heresies ; the ancient Protestant interpreters regard 
it as a Jewish Platonizing fancy. 

Hence expedients have always been sought for. Onkelos 
translates urhm ^33 by ^i?}}'] ^?2i; R Simeon b. Jochai by 
K»?n rja ; as also Ephrem, though he vacillates, by W ^^^ ; 
Symm. renders filii potentium ; while Targ. Jer., the Samaritan 
translations, Saadia, Arabs Erpenii, understand by D^n!>Kn **j3, 
sons of men of eminent position (like ^hv ^^3, Ps. Ixxxii. 6), and 
by ^^^ rf^3, daughters of people of low condition (comp. d*tk, 
opp. B^K> Ps. xlix. 3). Spinoza also, together with Bashi, thus 
explains the expression in his Tractatvs theologico-politicus ; 
and Herder, Schiller, Phil. Buttmann have given the narra- 
tive an imaginative colourihg in £U2cordance herewith. But 
men of eminent position are elsewhere distinguished as fi^K ^^n 
from CTTK ^33. Much rather perhaps may o^rbixn ^33 be under- 
stood of children of God in a spiritual sense. 

So Jul. Africanus already has : ol airo rov Sv0 BiKaioi (see 
Gelzer, Sextus Jul. Africanus, 1880, p. 62), rejecting the 
other view, on account of the double reading of the LXX. 
with fwOeverai co9 olfuii ; so also the Clement, Recog., accord- 
ing to the text of Rufins : homing justi qui angeloi*um mxerant 
vUam (i. 29), ^ere nevertheless the view brought forward in 
the eighth of the homilies concerning the mingling of " angelic 
fire and female blood" peeps through; so too Adams}mc\ 
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p. 100 sq., translated by Dillmann from the iEthiopic, and 
Gregor Barhebraus in his Syrische Chronik (Sethites who, 
renouncing marriage, retired to the solitude of Mount Hernion), 
in opposition to which the old view is still found in Bar- 
desanes' " Book of Fate" (in Cureton's Spicilegium, 1885); 
Cyril Alex., Procopius, Augustine, who all understand it of 
the godly race of Setbites who, according to tradition, dwelt 
far from the Cainites in the neighbourhood of Paradise, as 
also Luther, after Lyra, Melanchthon, Calvin, etc.; and among 
moderns, Hengst., Keil, J. P. Lange, Rampf {Brief Jttdd, 
1854), Keerl (Lehre von der Herrlichkeit Gottes, 1863), Veith 
{Anfange des Mensc/iengeschleehts, 1865), Scholz {Die Ehen der 
Sohne GoUes, 1865), etc., — ^all these find here the statement, 
that as the human race became more widely propagated, the 
distinction between Sethites and Cainites was obliterated, and 
godly living swallowed up by worldly living. 

The following reasons however are decisive against this 
ethic comprehension of the two notions. (1) Though the 
notion of the fatherhood of God does indeed make a faint 
start towards obtaining beyond its theocratic limitation to 
Israel (Ex. iv. 22 ; Deut. xiv. 1, xxxii. 5 ; Hos. ii. 1) an 
ethical and general human significance (see especially Ps. 
Ixxiii. 15, not however Prov. xiv. 26, which must be ex- 
plained according to Prov. xx. 7 and the like), yet this 
extension and deepening goes neither in the Old nor the 
New Testament so far, that wrhwy ^31 and onxn ^:n could in 
the prosaic style of historic writing mean children of God 
and daughters of worldly men. Such a view is here refuted 
by the context itself, for (2) after DIKH has been used in 
ver. 1 of the human race without any secondary meaning, it 
is inconceivable that onxn nwn should signify women belonging 
to that portion of mankind which was alienated from Grod, 
and not to the human race in generaL Hence it seems that 
we must really assume, with Kurtz {Die Sohne Gottes, etc. 
1858), Hoelemann ("Die voraundfluilichen Hiinen," in the 
Neuen Bibehtvdien), Kohler {BiUical GescK), Lenormant (Zes 
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Origines de Fffistoire, 1880, c. vii.) and others, that a sexual 
intercourse of angels with women is here related. It was 
thus that Jude in his Epistle, ver. 6 sq., in agreement with 
the book of Henoch, understands the matter; for rovroc^, 
ver. 7, refers back to angels, the unnatural sin of the men 
of Sodom, who burnt with lust towards angels, being com** 
pared with the unnatural sin of angels, who were in love 
with women. Schelling rightly finds in the passage, vl 1-4, 
a peculiarly deep mythological tinge ; and Dinter justly 
remarks in his Schtdlehrer Bibel, that *' only the scholar 
understands its true meaning by comparison of this narrative 
with the legends of other ancient nations." Among these are 
those Graeco-Boman myths of the amours of the gods which 
are branded as the disgrace of heathenism by Christian 
apologists. The Eranian theory, that a demoniacal corruption 
of morals preceded the appearance of Zarathustra, and that he 
dashed to pieces the bodies of the angels, because they had made 
an evil use of them for wandering on the earth, and especi- 
ally for amatory dealings with earthly women, sounds more 
serious and nearer to the scriptural account (Japia, ix. 46). 

The most important of the reasons asserted by Keil 
{Lath. Zeitschrifty 1855, 2) for the ethical view of the >3l 
D^r^KH is, that ne^ np^ is everywhere used for the contraction 
of actual and lasting marriages. And this is certainly the case ; 
comp. also nrx Kb^ of the rape of the women of Benjamin 
(Judg. sxi 23). The narrative as it runs would hence 
mean, not merely single acts of intercourse, but lasting and, 
with respect to the angels (Matt, xxii 30), unnatural relations 
with women, who are subjected by superior force and crafty 
seduction to their will To make this to a certain degree 
conceivable, we must admit an assumption of human bodies 
by angels ; and hence not merely transitory appearances of 
angels in human form, but actual angelic incarnation. Even 
Servius however on jSneid, vi 13, where gods occupy the 
place of the sons of God, does not go so far, but seeks to 

make the matter more conceivable by saying: corporilms se 

P 
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infuniAant potentates supemcB, This leads to something like 
possession, and here we must let the matter rest They 
were daemons who accomplished what is here narrated, by 
means of men whom they made their instruments, t.e. through 
demoniacs, who with demoniacal violence drew women within 
the radius of their enchantments and made them subserve 
the purpose of their sensual lusts. In this we are perhaps 
going farther than the narrator, who here reduces to their 
germ of fact the obscene stories which heathen mythology 
delights to depict. He is satisfied with degrading to D^n^M ^J3 
the D^n^K of the heathen myths (as e^. Plato in the Kratylos^ 
398a, says of the heroes as demi-gods: 7rairr€9 hrfirov 
^eyovaavv ipaaOhfo^^ fj Oeo^ Ovryrrj^ fj Bvfirii 0€a^). The 
short section, vi 1-4, is so peculiar, that it might come from 
a separate source, perhaps the same as iv. 17-24 (the 
inventions in the Gainite race), with which the Phoenician 
circle of myths alone offers points of contact But to isolate 
vL 1-4, with Dillmann and others, in such wise as to deny 
knowledge of the Flood to the original narrator, is arbitrary. 
Whether vi. 1-4 may have been placed here by eT" or jB (the 
redactor) — and who can decide this point? — we have still 
no right to charge either the one or the other with having 
estranged it from its original meaning. What ingenuity is able 
to effect has been shown by Budde, who, after having excluded 
as of more recent insertion the tree of life and all connected with 
it from the history of Paradise, places vi 3 between iii. 21 and 
iii. 23 as a penal decree in consequence of the fall, and is of 
opinion that " an essential element of the history of Paradise 
has been preserved as by a miracle in vi. 3 " (p. 244). His J 
also knows nothing of the Flood. We think that even if vi. 3 
is to be understood of the diminution of the duration of human 
life, there is still no sufGicient reason why the narrator of vi. 1-4 
should not have regarded the disturbance of the boundary 
between the spiritual and human sphere as a portion of the 
general and deep corruption which brought about the Deluge. 

^ So in Stallbaum, Schanz, etc. ; Ifmriitttt is an old error of transcription. 
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The penal sentence, 3a : And Jahveh said : My spirit shall 
not always ad in man, far he indeed is also fiesh. ^ as the 
name of the wind is fern., as the name of the spirit it is 
double-gendered. It is not the Holy Spirit and His office of 
chastisement which is here meant (as Targ. II. and III. para- 
phrase, and Symm. Grsec. Yen. and Lath, translate), but, the 
object of the resolution being the destruction or shortening of 
physical life, the breath of life by which men are animated, 
iL 7, and which by reason of its Divine origin and kinship 
with the Divine nature, or even as merely a Divine gift, is 
called ^rn*^ by Grod This acts in man so long as it animates 
and rules his corporeal nature. 1^*1^ is the jussive of p*i=in, 
Job xix. 29, Keri, Niph. |f*ij, in the meaning of to act (walten) 
(with the ace. Zech. iii 7, to rule, vervxdUn), from which 
also lf*it(, as elative form for adwan, may be derived The 
verb p*7 is also Assyrian ; this, together with the middle 
voweUed ddnu with its impf. idtn, has also the reduplicated 
danAnu, to be powerful But the Heb. \n (P) means walten, 
to act, to rule, not gevxdtig sein, to be powerful, so as to let us 
translate with Biehm : My spirit shall not for ever be power- 
ful in men because of their (the sons of God) error. The 
meaning too of the Arab, ^j J, to be low (to which p, in the 
meaning, to have under one = viervxdten, to rule over, might 
be referred), is alien to the Hebrew, on which account the 
explanation humilietur (6es. Tuch, £w. Dillm.) is inadmis- 
sible, as is also the explanation habitet (LXX. Jer. Onk. 
Syr. Saad.), which is based upon the confusion of fn^ 
with TtT (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11). The meaning walten however 
gives a consistent sense, so that there is no need to stray 
to a distance, or even, with Koldeke,^ to find the passage 
" inexplicable." D^ . . . k!>, placed as here, has elsewhere the 
sense of " now and never (absolutely not),'' here of " not for 
ever." Schrader compares Jer. iii 12 (Ps. dii. 9) and Lam. 

^ In DMZ, xxzvii. 584. It is there rightly shown that the yerbs >"]^ are not 
abbTeviated HiphU fonns of those in i% p and |n having both been in use 
together down to the time of the Talmad. 
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iii. 31. God will not let His spirit act in man to an unlimited 
future. He will take it back, so that man as an inanimate 
natural formation shall fall again to the dust from which he 
was taken, and the history of man shall be over. And why ? 
"ito wn Da?^. If D;iBf is thus pointed with Kametz it is the 
inf. of ax^, to stagger hither and thither, to go astray (comp. 
r\}^ of the intoxication of passion, Prov. v. 19 sq.) : in their 
wandering (that of the men of that time) he (man as a species) 
is flesh, ie. in such going astray to ungodly lust, man, the 
being who is both spiritual and material, becomes, in opposi- 
tion to his original nature and destiny, entirely flesh. Such is, 
down to Dillmann, the prevailing interpretation. But even the 
formation D|^2i is very precarious, there is nothing analogous 
to it but 0*^1? (=Pbarram), Eccles. iii 18. Less ambiguous 
would be ^^^!^ or ^^^, according to the formations, Isa. xxx. 
1 8 ; Ps. cii 1 4. The enallage numeri ia also objectionable, since 
the sing. Kin here interchanging with the plur. D^ea is not, as 
e.g. at Ps. v. 10, Isa. ii 8, an individualizing, but a collective 
notion. The combination of the letters D^tS^l with ton (not 
T\'^r\, fadtis est) gives the impression of a qtumiam, stating a 
reason ; this is what might be expected, and the LXX. (Bui to 
elvai avTov9 cdpKa^;) Targums, Samar., the ancients in general 
and Jewish expositors translate accordingly, without being 
perplexed by the fact that the vocalization is not in accord- 
ance therewith. Heidenheim, who, in his great unfinished 
commentary on Genesis of the year 1797, points indeed 
DjCfa, but translates, because he also is flesh, was the first to 
remark in his edition of the Pentateuch, ife^r Enajim 1818, 
that an ancient Codex, the Soncinian edit, of 1488, and other 
ancients vocalize 0^^2i with Pathach. And this we esteem 
correct That e^=ifi^ appears only this once in the Pentateuch 
need the less astonish us, that it is used once only in the 
book of Job, xix. 29. When Dillmann maintains that this 
relative e^ is North Palestinian and later Hebrew and unknown 
to the Pentateuch, it may be replied, that according to his 
own view, vi 1-4 is a peculiar section and has a Phoenician 
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tinge, and then that this B^ occurs in DeboraVs song, Judg. 
V. 7, and is therefore^ if North Palestinian, certainly not late 
Hebrew. Also that apparently the proper name ^^^^ (who is 
what God (is) ?), Ex. vL 22, Lev. x. 4, perhaps also ^^5^0, iv. 18 
(if it is the same as the Assyr. mtUu ia ilu\ contains it ^ is 
the same as "^^!f,?, xxxix. 9, 23, and ^ is elsewhere also, Judg. 
V. 7, Song SoL i. 7, exchanged for f (Wf, Ecdes. i 17 and 
frequently), in an open syllable f, Judg. vL 17.^ Hence 
the reason for the penal sentence would run : because he also 
is flesh. The reference of Kin to ^mn is excluded. En. 
explains : he also as well as other earthly beings. But cer- 
tainly this is incorrect, for where there is ne^n there is Bf&j, and 
where there is rD3 there also is mn ; but only man can become 
entirely nta by the spirit losing its rule over the flesh ; the 
carnalized man is as it were devoid of spirit, he is 'nvevfut /itf 
exiov (Jude 19). Neither, on the other hand, is the reference 
of d:i to the whole sentence, as by Kolde in the PartUcd-Gon- 
cordamz : eo guod (he punctuates Djfi^a) eerie ipse caro, satisfac- 
tory. What is most obvious is to take Kin D2 together, like 
nr DH, Ecdes. 1 17 : He too on his part, t.e. in the retaliative 
sense (as e,g, Isa. Ixvi 3 sq.): God will no longer let His 
spirit act in man, because he too on his part has withdrawn 
himself from the action of the spirit and is entirely identified 
with flesL The notion of flesh is here not merely a physical, 
but at the same time an ethical one, like the New Testament 
adp^ aapKiKo^, the flesh being so called, not as sensible, 
transitory externalism, but as unspirituaUzed, unbridled 
sensuousness. If then God takes His rvn from man, he 
falls, according to Ps. civ. 29, a prey to deatL God is there- 
fore about to inflict upon the human race the penalty of extir- 
pation, but He does not do this at once, because He is long- 
suffering, 3h ; And Id his days be a hundred and twenty years. 
Whether we understand this second half of the penal sentence 
as a diminution •f the length of life, or as the grant of a 

* The BabyloniAn system of punctuation has throu^out {^ and i(^. See 
Pinsker, EinUUungf p. zxL 
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gracious respite, the expression is still strikingly sparing in 
words. In the first case the meaning is, that the days which 
man has hmMforth to live shall amount to one hundred and 
twenty years ; in the second, that the days he has yet to live 
shall amount to one hundred and twenty years; in the former we 
miss '"i??9, in the latter n1]^. The alternative cannot be decided 
by the style. It is strange that such expositors as Havemick 
and Baumgarten should, like Philo and Josephus before them, 
understand the saying of a diminution of the length of life, for 
to make 120 the maximum is opposed to the fact that the post- 
diluvian patriarchs . from Shem to Terah attained to a greater 
age. For our part we also accept the view that tT* wrote this 
paragraph without having Q before him, — ^but that this, vL 1-4, 
was originally unconnected with the history of the Flood 
(Beuss), and that the writer knew nothing at all of a Flood 
(Dillm.), results in our estimation from a consistently bungling 
hunt for contradictions. And even when the above-mentioned 
view is accepted, the 120 years has still the unquestionable 
durations of Sarah's life 127 years, of Abraham's 175, Isaac's 
180, and Jacob's 147 against it Moses was 120 years 
old (Deut xxxiv. 7*), as was, according to Herodot. i. 163, 
Arganthonios, king of Tartessos, and according to iii 23 the 
greater part of the Ethiopians ; but for the primitive age, to 
which this statement at all events belongs, 120 years seems 
too low a figure for the maximum of longevity. In Jewish 
popular language, indeed, 120 years are proverbial for a long 
life ; see e,g. a Hebrew inscription in the church of S. Oiuliano 
at Venice, of the year 1544, in praise of its restorer Dr. 
Gianotti of Bavenna, because his skill had been able to 
prolong the life of man xxi^ Dne^ hkdo "ttiv. Nevertheless 
both ancient and modem Jewish expositors, t,g, Bashi and 
Beggio, Abenezra and Heidenheim, explain this 120 years of 

^ Because Moses was 120 yean old, and DJBQ lias the same numerical value 
(845) as XWI^i WS^iyi becomes in the Jewish Midrash (e.^. Lekack tdb, p. T) 
and in Samaritan lays a symbolical name of Moses, see Geiger in DMZ, 
xxviil. 489-491 ; oomp. Nestle, <&. xzvii 509, according to which Trebellius 
PoUio in vUa Olaudii and Barhebrilus ascribe to Moses 125 years of life. 
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a respite accorded to men for the purpose of obviating by 
repentance the judgment of extermination. It is in this sense 
that the Targums and Luther paraphrase the saying, and that 
the Midrash, Jerome in his Qtuestianes, and Augustine in Civ. 
Dei, XV. 24, explain it Among the most recent expositors, 
Abr. Geiger on the Jewish, and Eohler in his BUlischen Geseh. 
on the Chfistifiui side, and now Schrader also, advocate this 
view, according to which W does not refer, as €.g. in Ps. 
cix. 8, to the lifetime of a single man, but to that of men 
taken together, i.e. of mankind at that era. A hundred and 
twenty years are a double Sosse. In the Babylonio- Assyrian 
sexagesimal system,^ which preceded the centesimal system, 
computations were made by Sosses (sui8u = 60),Neres (600), 
and Sares (3600). But the figure of the respite granted may 
also be taken according to the scriptural symbolism of 
numbers. 40 is the number for the time of waiting and 
transition, 120 the tripling of this number of the crisis. In 
this time of waiting there arose for the generation of the 
Flood — says the Midrash on Genesis, section 30 — ^a rtis, viz. 
Noah. Announcing the threatening judgment, he becimie, 
according to 2 Pet. ii. 5, iiKcuo<rwq<: Kripv^. But the call to 
repentance of this announcement was without result, ver. 4 : 
The Nephilim arose on the earth in those days ; and also after- 
wards, when the sons of God joined themselves unto the daughters 
of men, and they hare children to them, those were the Oibborim 
which were of old, men of renoum. The notice, 4"*, is of the 
same kind as xiL 6, xiii. 7 ; the order of the words is also 
similar, but the connection with what precedes is wanting. A 
connecting \ was however inadmissible, and the narrator does 
not write vn^, because he wants to give emphatic prominence to 
the subject Q^rf^ff?. Even Dillmann allows that the narrator 
regards the uh^ as proceeding from the demoniacal cohabi- 
tations, although he translates vn, fuerunt. In sentences 

^ On the Babylonian aexageeimal system and its supposed origin, see Cantor, 
Ouch, der JkfoUhemaHk, kap. iii. : Die B<ibyhnier, and the article, there made 
Qse of, of Friedr. Delitzsch : " Soss, Ner, Sar," in the JEgypiclog. ZtUschr. 1878, 
p. 56 sqq. 
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however of similar construction, like vii. 6, x. 15, 1 7, it means 
entrance into appearance, then why not here also exstUerunt, 
i.e. they entered into existence ? The D^fiD are the same as 
the vyIrrjXol yiryavT€^, Judith xvi. 6, who, according to Wisd. 
xiv. 6, 3 Mace, ii 4, comp. Apollodor. i. 7. 2, fell victims to 
the Deluge. If yiya^ could be combined with 7^ = f &, vis (but 
see Curtius, Mym, No. 128, according to which, coming from 
the V ya, to grow, it means as a word of comparison one who 
has grown tall, comp. Lat. ingens), the derivation of ^^M from 
^^B or ins = Assyr. p^, to be strong or powerful (whence dbni 
pits, blocks, squares, and the proper name PHluv), would 
commend itselt It would then be formed as TTJ is from 
TT or TIT, but both these derivations are very uncertain. 
On the other hand, AquUa's ol iTriiriirropTe^, whence Luther 
translates " Tyrannen " (in the comm. homines violenti et 
injurii), is also inadmissible, because ^q^ cannot of itself have 
the meaning of hostile attack and surprise. We must perhaps 
take ^ in the sense of Isa. xxvi. 18, comp. b&}, abortion 
(Mlihlau-Volck, after Oehler), and regard D^^^w as designat- 
ing, like chance-child = bastard, the fallen as unnaturally 
begotten. "In those days" refers, if we have correctly 
understood ver. 3&, to the prediluvian times, and " also after 
that ** to the period of the allowed respite, and not as, 
according to Num. xiii 33, it might be thought, to the time 
after the Flood, for what the spies there relate from hearsay 
cannot determine the conditions of what is here stated his- 
torically, "^f^ ??T!!!!*? ^?. means atque etiam postea quum 
(nB>K, like xxx. 38 ; Lev. iv. 22), and i«y is equally past, as 
Jl^^, xxx. 38. To have carnal intercourse with a woman is 
euphemistically expressed by ^h ku (to go in unto her), xvL 2, 
xxx. 3, xxxviii. 8, Deut. xxii 13, or less euphemistically by 
^ mn, xix. 31 ; Deut. xxv. 5. The apodosis does not begin 
witli DH^ ^ibji, in which case ^ii>5 or ^P/^ must have been 
said. Hence the sense is, that also afterwards, when the 
sons of God associated with the daughters of men and the 
latter bore children unto them (the dsemonian begetters), such 
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D^^D3 came into existence. H©n will then have to be referred 
to these later bom beings, the narrator, like later Greek 
mythology, distinguishing between a gigantic race and a heroic 
race which followed it Three particulars are told us of 
these later bom : (1) They were the heroes, the ^fuOe&v yivo^ 
dvSpwv, of Homer, II. zii. 23, and of Hesiod's fourth of the five 
ages of the ancient world, who (2) belonged to the primitive 
age, afiV, in the sense of Koa-fio^ apxalo^, 2 Pet ii. 5 — 
a separate member of the sentence, on which account Dnpiin 
has Tebir, and DTiytD the still stronger separative Tiphchah ; (3) 
they were men of renown, i.e. famous in popular legends 
(Num. xvi. 2), much spoken of, iroXvdpvWijTOL. 

The definite decree of judgment, 5-7. The motive, ver. 5 : 
And Jahveh saw that great was the wickedness of man on earthy 
and thai all the images of the thoughts of his heart were only 
evil the whole day. The character of the picture is as dark 
as possible. The depravity is designated by nan {MUra, and 
therefore an adj.) as intensely great and widespread ; by 
lap nhc^TO W (ny, Jahvistico - Deuteronomic, viii. 21; Deut 
xxxi. 21, of the forms of thought and will in their con- 
tinual course) as profoundly inward, and pervading the heart 
(= vw$y the property of self-consciousness and self-determina- 
tion) ; by "iy-^3 as total, and by Jn pn (opp. to 1^0 ^«, Ps. Ixxiii 
1 ; comp. Deut. XX viii 33 with the same, xvi. 15) as radical ; 
by D^*? /3, per totum diem = omm tempore, as continual and 
habitual. Eesult of the judicial cognition, ver. 6 : And it 
repented Jahveh that He had made man upon earth, and He 
grieved in His heart. The Niph. Dn? means to fetch a 
deep breath, to grieve, and especially to feel repentance. 3!!fJ?nn 
to pierce oneself, to experience piercing, and, as ^^^^ empha- 
sizes it, heart-piercing sorrow, sounds even more anthropopathia 
Just so does Jahveh say, 1 Sam. xv. 11, ^nom, and soon after 
this we read, 1 Sam. xv. 29 : God is not man that He should 
repent On the one hand, what Clem. Alex, under the 
influence of the Stoa asserts, that God is absolute apathy, is, 
when rightly understood (see on Hos. xi 9), not untrue ; on the 
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other, it is Dot less true, if rightly understood, that God feels 
repentance when He sees the original design of His love 
rendered vain, that He feels grief when His holy love is 
rejected. He is the living God, upon whom the sight of 
fallen man, of the deeply corrupted world, does not fail to react. 
Hence it is not with cold indifference that He resolves upon 
the destruction of the world, ver. 7 : And Jahveh said, I will 
destroy man, whom I have made, from the fajce of the earth, from 
Tfuin to cattle, to creeping things, and to birds of the heaven ; for 
it repenteth m€ tJuit I have made them. The verb nno, to wipe 
out, to blot out, recurs in the history of the Flood at viL 
4, 23. The enumeration of living beings beginning with 
D*1KD is literally the same as at vii. 23, and has more an 
Elohistic than a Jahvistic tinge. The unreasoning creatures 
are exposed to the same ruin as man, for they were created 
for his sake and are combined with him in solidarity. But 
the human rsu^e is not exterminated without its continuance 
being at the same time kept in view. For one among mankind 
was the object of divine favour, ver. 8 : And Noah found 
grace in the eyes of Jahveh, i.e, Noah was regarded by God as 
worthy that He should incline towards him (ID V \n, indinare) 
in pitying love. The tone of KJfO before in falls back on the 
penvlL, which does not take place with Merca before Pashta, 
Jer. xxxL 2. The historical narrative of Genesis has now 
again arrived at the place where it interrupted the Toledoth 
of Adam, v. 32. The overlapping verse, v. 32, was Q*s, this 
transitional one, ver. 8, is Js, who here names Noah for the 
first time, here viz. where we have extracts from his book 
which are used as the stones of a mosaic. This ver. 8 intro- 
duces the history of Noah, which forms an independent section, 
and the third main portion of Genesis. 



IIL 
THE TOLEDOTH OF NOAH, VI. 9-IX. 29. 

Thb title promises the " generations " of Noah, t.e. a statement 
of the posterity of which he is the ancestor, or more generally : 
a statement of the histoiy of which he is the starting-point 
and centre. This histoiy, so far as it forms an essential 
element of sacred history — ^in other words, of the ways of God 
with mankind — ^is the history of the Hi ^p, Isa. liv. 9, the 
history of the Rood, of that great and long-lasting Flood ^ which 
took place during the life of Noah. The narrator tarries with 
special interest at this event, and describes it fully with mosaic- 
like insertion of whatever his sources of infonnation offered. 
For the Deluge was an act, both of judgment and salvation, of 
the very greatest importance on the part of God. It was a 
total judgment which made a division as deep and wide, and of 
as violent and universal a nature in the history of mankind, as 
the final judgment at the end of this world will alone produce. 
This act of judgment however is at the same time an act of 
salvation, this sunset the means of a new rising again, a new 
beginning. — ^From the New Testament standpoint the Flood 
appears as the type of holy baptism, 1 Pet. iii. 21, and of 

^ In old high Oermau, besides snUfiuU, we have more commonly the 
original form tinfluot^ compounded with «tn, not occurring alone, and meaning 
always, eyerywhere complete ; hence sinfluot U equivalent to wnmaz Jluot 
{immengum dilumum), by which old high Qerman glosses of the monastery 
of Reichenau of the eighth century designate the Noachian Deluge. Ctedmon 
hsajidd, saeJlM, sea-flood, heahfldd, high-flood, or vUlflM, spring-flood, for it. 
The designation SUncyiiU is just such a popular etymological change of meaning 
as SinngrUn for wingruna, f.e. eyergreen pervmccL Luther still writes Sindflut, 
But on how early Sfjmdfivt had already made its appearance in place of 
Sindflut f see Weigand*s Deut9che» WB., comp. Vilmar in the Peutoral-Hieo- 
lagUchen BUiUem, 1861, p. 109 sq., and Glosses to Luther's translation of the 
Bible in the Theol. LB. of the Ally. KZ. 1862, p. 699 sq. 
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life arising from deaths on which account the ancient Church 
was wont to decorate mortuary chapels with pictures of the 
Deluge. Extermination took place for the purpose of pre- 
servation, drowning for the purpose of purification, the death 
of the human race for the purpose of its new birth. The old 
corrupt earth was buried in the waters of the Flood, that from 
this grave a new world might emerge ; it was very nearly 
thrown back to the stage of chaos, that it might come forth 
from it as it were transformed. To this must be added, 
that the mountains of Ararat point to Sinai, the covenant of 
Elohim, which God there made with the holy seed that had 
been preserved and with the whole natural world, to the 
covenant of Jahveh. The few and brief nb \:a nixp (com- 
mandments for the sons of Noah) are the commencement of a 
positive Thorah, are in tenor and purpose the foundation and 
preparation for the Sinaitic law, and at the same time a 
prophetic finger-post to point out that as a law binding on the 
whole human race preceded the law which entered into 
national limitations, so will the latter be at last generalized 
to a law for all mankind. 

There is a tendency of modern science which, as recently 
carried out with systematic consistency by Goldziher, Grill 
and Jul. Pepper, restamps the primitive histories of Scripture 
as having originated from naturalistic myths. This line has 
been struck out with regard to the Flood by PhiL Buttmann. 
The names of Sisuthros and Sefiostris — ^he asserts — are nothing 
more than reduplicative forms of the name Sothis, and there- 
fore symbolical of Sirius (the dog-star), and also of rains and 
floods in general. Noah moreover, who was the inventor of 
wine, is also a symbol of water, just as Ogyges has a similarity 
of sound with Okeanos, — Noah was originally the deity of the 
water, who sent the great Flood, it was a later form of the 
legend which made him its central point as a human being. 
Schirren {Wavdenmgen der Ifenseeldnder, 1856), Gerland (in 
Waitz' ArUhropologie, vol. vi.) and Cheyne (art. ** Deluge,'* in 
the Encydopcedia Britannica) have advanced still further on 
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this path. The oldest cosmogonies originated, according to 
Schirren, from mythical descriptions of the rising of the sun, 
and the narrative of the Deluge was originally a mythic picture 
of his setting. Gerland^ on the other hand, and Cheyne, regard 
an ether -myth as its foundation. The sun and moon are 
represented as mountain-tops emerging from the waters, some- 
times as boats which navigate them, sometimes as man and 
wife, the only beings (with perhaps the exception of the stars, 
their children) who did not perish in the Flood. Cheyne finds 
this confirmed by the names of the Babylonian Noah and his 
father, but by reason of an uncertain reading and an erroneous 
interpretation. This reduction of the primitive narratives to 
allegories of natural phenomena is like the reduction of the 
history of redemption to moral commonplaces. It is true that 
to heathenism, which deified the forces of nature, natural 
observations were transformed into mythic pictures ; but human 
history too, like the natural world, surely left its reflection in 
the consciousness, and we may hence assume, that as there 
are nature-myths in which natural phenomena were incorpo- 
rated, so also were historic memories transmitted in the form 
of legends, which, though mythologically coloured, have still 
the fate of actual men as their subject Such a legend is 
that of the Deluge, which is in the scriptural account brought 
down, by the removal of all mythological embellishment, to 
historical prose. The Babylonio- Assyrian account is far more 
fanciful, and hence more poetical, but like that of the Bible 
so specifically human, that it would be quite as arbitrary to 
make the waters of Noah a picture of the ocean of heaven, as 
to generalize the victorious Eastern expedition of Alexander into 
a picture of the victory of the sun over mist and darkness. 

The Chaldee account of the Flood has been preserved in 
Armenian in Eusebius' Chranicon, according to extracts from 
Berosos by Alexander Polyhistor, in Greek in Syncellus ; we 
give it here in a free, and in some places abbreviated trans- 
lation, placing together in important passages the Armenio- 
Latin and the Greek texts. Ardates, the ninth ruler before 
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the Deluge, was succeeded by his son Xisuthros, who reigned for 
eighteen sares. To him it was announced in sleep by Kronos, 
that the destruction of mankind by a flood would take place 
on the 15th of the month Daesios, and he was commanded to 
commit to writing and deposit in Sispara (JSipara), the city of 
the sun, the beginning, middle and end of all things. He was 
further bidden to build a vessel {<Ticd^os:\ to enter it with his 
belongings and nearest friends, to store it with food and drink, 
to take in with him all kinds of birds and four-footed beasts, 
and when all was ready to set out. If asked whither he was 
going, he was to say : To the gods, to beg them to show 
favour to men. He therefore built a ship, according to the 
Divine command, of 15 stadia long and 2 wide, and, having 
collected all that was directed, entered it with his wife, 
children and nearest friends. When the Flood came and 
immediately ceased {confestim cessante, Gr. eifdiw^i Xii^avro^), 
Xisuthros sent forth some birds ; but they finding neither food 
nor resting-place, came back to the vessel (irXotov). After 
some days he again sent forth the birds, and they again 
returned to the ship (vavv) with mud on their feet. When 
however they were sent forth for the third time they stayed 
away. Then Xisuthros perceived that the land had again 
appeared, and took ofif a portion of the roofing {r&v rod irXoiov 
j>a^&v fiiptyi Tt), and when he saw that the vessel was stranded 
on a mountain, he came out with his wife, daughters and 
pilot, prayed upon the earth (Gr. t^i; t^v), erected an altar, 
sacrificed to the gods and immediately disappeared, together 
with those who were with him. Those who remained in the 
ship waited in expectation, and when Xisuthros and those 
who went with him did not return, they came forth and 
sought him, calling him by name. He however continued 
invisible, and a voice resounding downwards from the air 
exhorted them to the duty of godliness, and declared that 
because of his piety he had gone to dwell with the gods, and 
that the same honour had been bestowed upon his wife, his 
daughters and the pilot. It also told them to return to 
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Babylon (lU rurmm Bahilonem proficiscerentur), and that 
there they were, according to the decree of the gods, to bring 
the writings back from Sispara (Sipara), and to deliver them 
to men, and that the place in which they now found them- 
selves on coming out of the ship was the land of Armenia. 
When they learned this, they sacrificed to the gods and went 
on foot to Babylon. A portion of the vessel stranded in 
Armenia is still found upon the Oorduenian mountains of 
Armenia, many fetch thence asphalt (bitumen), which they 
have scraped off the ship, and use it to ward off diseases. 
When they arrived at Babylon they dug out the writings of 
Sispara (Sipara), founded many cities, erected sanctuaries and 
rebuilt Babylon (irdXip iiriKTiacu rrjv Ba^vk&va). Eusebius 
also gives us the Chaldee legend of the Flood according to 
Abydenus; the parallels of this portion of the Armenian 
Chronicon are found in his Prcep. ev, ix, 12 ; comp. Syncellus, 
Ixx. 2-16. Here too Sisythros (the Greek form of the name 
is here used) sails to Armenia, and has speedily to experi- 
ence what he has heard from God (xal irapavrUa /aiv 
icaT€\afA0ave rh iK rod Seov), The sending forth of the birds 
takes place on the third day, when the rain has ceased, and 
for the second time after three days more. Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, in Joseph, and Euseb., designates a high mountain in 
Armenia above (the province of) Minyas, which is called 
Baris, as the resting-place of the ark. 

The cuneiform account of the Deluge, which has been 
published most accurately by Paul Haupt (in the Monographie, 
1881, and in Schrader's Die Keilinachriften und das A. T. 
1883), coincides with the statement in Berosus in the im- 
portant point, that Noah, who is there called Pir nap&tim 
(sprout of Ufe), son of the Uhara-TiUu (meaning servant of 
Merodach),^ having proved himself obedient to the deity in 
the time of the Deluge, was rewarded with removal to the 

^ Hftsisadn, whicli occurs in the inscriptioiiB, is not as yet warranted as the 
somame of the hero of the Flood, but is according to all appearance the 
equivalent of nlfv0ft (SirM^fti). 
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gods (on which account he has the surname r&ku : of the 
distance). Izdubar (Nimrod) there seeks him ''in the dis- 
tance at the mouth of the river," to ask him how he, who 
has been smitten with sickness by the goddess Istar^ may 
find healing. For the cuneiform account of the Flood dis- 
covered 1872 by George Smith among the brick tablets of 
the British Museum, and the knowledge of which was trans- 
mitted to the world in the Daily News of December 5, 1872, 
is the contents of the 11th tablet of the Izdubar-epic, an 
episode of the history of this Babylonian national hero. 
H&sisadra answers his question by relating what he has 
himself experienced, by the history of his deliverance from 
the great Flood and of his translation. The Flood here 
appears as the work of the gods Anu, Bel, Adar and Ennugi ; 
the god £a only co-operates in the transaction, while according 
to another fragment (interpolated as Col. ii. 36-52), £a 
appears to be the originator (see Haupt in Schrader, p. 57). 
We abbreviate the mythologic accessories, though it is just 
through these that the narrative acquires its highly poetic 
colouring, and reproduce merely the succession of events, 
beginning with the address : " Surripakite, son of Ubaxa-Tutu, 
forsake the house, build a vessel (Slippa), collect what living 
creatures you can get** ^ The measure of the length, breadth, 
and height of the vessel are unfortunately no longer legible. 
Hslsisadra fears to become by the execution of this building 
the derision of the people and the elders, it is however put 
into his mouth what to say. He hides his silver and gold in 
the ship, and brings into it all his family, together with his 
servants and relatives, also the cattle of the field (btU siri), 
the wild beasts of the field (umdm a^rt), and all that lives. 
When then the sun had brought on the predetermined time, 
the call resounded : ina lUdti uhzndnd iamiUu kSbdti, at 
evening will the heavens rain woes (see Paradise, p. 156). 
In alarmed expectation of the evening, H&sisadra went into 

^ So mnst CoL L 21, as Hanpt sabsequently acknowledged he read and 
bndentood. 
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the ship and closed the door. Buzurkurgal, the pilot, was 
entrusted by him with the direction of the great vessel 
Then followed a dark and stormy night, a fearful strife of 
the subject powers of nature, incessant floods of rain come 
from above, and at the same time, while the earth quakes, 
floods of subterranean waters come from beneath, and the 
billowy mass rises as high as the heavens. Among men 
each has regard only to his own preservation. The very 
gods (the subordinate ones) are afraid, and cower together at 
the lattice of heaven (ina kamdti), they lament with Istar 
the destruction of mankind. Flood {abUbu) and storm {mSM) 
raged for six days and seven nights in a continual tempest 
(saru = ■»?fc'). At the dawn of the seventh day however the 
storm abated, the flood was assuaged, the waters fell. HIsisadra 
sadly navigated the sea (tdmata), with the dwelling-places of 
men filled with mud, and their corpses driven hither and 
thither. At last a tract of land twelve measures (tan) high 
rose high above the fearful watery mass. The vessel was 
steering towards the land of Nisir (nvs), the mountain there 
held it fast, and did not again let it go. On the seventh 
day after being stranded he let the dove (summatu) fly out, 
which because it found no resting - place returned ; the 
swallow (sinHntu) also came back, but the raven (dribu) 
though still wading in the water stayed away. Then he 
gradually sent forth everything towards the four winds, 
erected an altar upon the summit of the mountain and 
offered a sacrifice, the sweet savour of which the gods 
imbibed with avidity. Only B61 was enraged because his 
resolution to destroy men one and all remained unaccom- 
plished He was however appeased by the other gods, who 
represented to him that it was unjust to let the innocent 
suffer with the guilty, and that there were yet other means 
of punishment, such as wild beasts, famine and pestilence. 
Then he took counsel with himself, went up into the 
vessel, blessed H&sisadra and his wife, and declared that 
both should be forthwith together raised to the gods. Then 

Q 
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they took me — says H&sisadra to Izdubar — and placed me 
at the mouth of the stream a long way off {ina pi ndrdti). 

The clay tablets containing the epic of Izdubar are from 
the great library of Asurbanipal, 668-626 (see Mtirdter, 
Gesch. JSabyloniena und Assj/riens, p. 228), and hence of the 
epoch when the Assyrian universal empire was approaching 
its close ; the poem is self-evidently older by far than this its 
record, and the legend of the Flood, which is woven into it, 
older by far than the poet who met with it Much in the 
description of the judgment of the Flood may be his own 
addition, but the narrative of Berosus is a pledge that he 
reproduces the tradition in all essential particulars. At the 
same time it must be inferred from the fact that this episode 
of the Deluge shows no acquaintance with the hiding and 
recovery of the sacred books, that tradition gives to this ancient 
event a testimony of many voices, though these do not always 
agree in all particulars. And this is confirmed by the Scrip- 
ture narrative, in which we have, in spite of all discrepancies, 
the legend of the Flood in its original form. And the 
Israelitish nation being conscious of having come in the 
persons of its ancestors from beyond the Euphrates, the 
district of the Euphrates and Tigris will have to be regarded 
as the home of the legend of the Flood, and also indeed as 
the scene of the event itself. Wherever we meet among 
ancient nations with a legend of the Deluge homogeneous in 
its chief features, it will have to be admitted that it has arisen, 
if not directly, yet through some kind of medium either more 
ancient or more recent, from the source of legends found in 
Mesopotamia. 

It must be assumed that the legend of the Deluge, in its 
wanderings from nation to nation, would experience national 
transformations in accordance with the religions and dwelling- 
places of these nations, and this circumstance must not be 
abused, as by Diestel in his Lecture on the Deluge and the 
ancient legend of the Deluge, 1871, to cut through undeniable 
connections. 
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The characteristic feature of the Indian legend is the incar- 
nation (avatdra) of Brahma or Vishnu as a fish (matsja) ; Manu 
fastens the cable of the ship in which he finds himself together 
with seven Rishis (sacred minstrels) to the horn of the fish ; 
the Himav&t where the ship lands has since been called " the 
Descent of Manu " or " the ship's mooring " (naviandhaTiam), 
After his deliverance he sacrifices, and in virtue of the bless- 
ing produced by his offering a new race of men arisea Such 
are the main features of the Indian legend. It is not as yet 
found in the Bigveda, and there are only uncertain traces of 
it in the Atharvan. It appears however only the more 
developed in Qaiapatha Brdhinana (Weber, Indische Stvdien, 
1850, 2), then in MaMbharata (Bopp, Diluvium, 1829; comp. 
Ad. Holtzmann in DMZ, xxxviii. 181 sq.), and in the Puran^, 
especially the Matsfa-Pv/rana, which is specially devoted to 
this Vishnu- Avatara (v. Bohlen, Altes Tndien, i. 214 sqq.); 
its most recent form is exhibited in Bhagavata-Purana (ed. 
Bumouf), a very modern performance (Felix N6ve, La Tradi- 
tion Indisnne du Diltye, 1851). This Deluge is identical in 
the main matter and also in several details with the event of the 
Babylonian and scriptural accounts ; like Noah, Manu becomes 
the medium of a new and purified world, being preserved 
through the Flood in a vessel which is stranded on a mountain. 

The Greek legend of the Ogygian Deluge makes Attica 
its scene of action. This is not in itself opposed to its con- 
nection with the legend originating in the district of the 
Euphrates and Tigris; it tells us however that the destruction 
of mankind by this Deluge was not universal It is Nonnus 
who in his Dionysiaka first gives Ogygos (Ogyges) a vessel : — 

'Oyvy^s nXtfidrsu V SImth mSfifM rf/WMn^ 

Few facts of this kind can however be (as PhiL Buttmann 
expresses it) as certain, as that the Deucalion Deluge is con- 
nected with the legend of the Flood. The legend is only 
sketched in Pindar's 9th Olympic ode: The surface of the 
earth was flooded by the billowy mass until the interposition 
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of Zeus caused it to appear, Deucalion and Pyrrba then 
descended from Parnassus to found the first city and to beget 
a new race (the stone race after the bronze race). Then, as 
farther described in ApoUodor. Bibl, L 7, Deucalion saved him- 
self and his wife in a chest, journeyed nine days and nine 
nights upon the waters of the flood, and landed on Parnassus, 
hie tibi Deucalion, as Ovid (Metam. L 317 sq.) says, nam ccetera 
texerai ceqtior, Cum consorte tori parva rate tectus adhcBsit, In 
Syria the legend was, as Lucian (de Dea Syra, c. 12) relates, 
connected with a temple in Hierapolis, which was said to 
have been erected by Deucalion the Scythian {AevKaXUava 
Tov S/cv0ia), because the Flood had abated there in Syria, and 
the waters had subsided into the chasm over which the temple 
was built Phil. Buttmann corrects S/cvOea for Siovdia, 
The surname seems really to have arisen from a misunder- 
standing of Sic^tOpo^, Xvarovdpof;, Blcovffpo^, At all events 
Deucalion is the Hellenized Xisuthros-Noah, and the Deucalion 
Deluge the Noachian as adopted in the circle of Hellenic 
legends, in saying which the possibility of the self-experience 
of a devastating flood being blended with reminiscences of the 
premundane Flood ^ must be admitted. Many features may 
have been first added, after the scriptural account had become 
accessible through the LXX., and thence through the Sibyl- 
lines (i. 120 sqq.) to Hellenic circles. Thus e^. the dove as 
Deucalion's reconnoitrer of the weather in Plutarch, de sollertia 
animcUium, § 13. And the inscription Nfl on coins of the 
city of Apamea of the epoch of the Emperors Septimus 
Severus, Macrinus and Philip (known since Falconieri, 1688), 
with the representation of the floating ark, from which Apeunea 
itself bears the name of Kifimro^ as its landing-place.^ Such 
embellishments at least presuppose the existence of a national 

^ This indeed applies also to the Chinese description of the great flood under the 
Emperor Jao, which, though in the first place referable to a natiye flood, yet 
exhibits points of contact with the legend of the Deluge which Jones, Klaproth, 
Windschmann, Gutzlaff think not accidental. 

' According to Josephus, Ant, zx« 2. 8, the remains of the Noachian ark 
were shown also in Kmffm (pn)* 
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Phrygian legend of the Flood as their foundation. It can 
hardly be decided whether King ^Apvuko^ (NupvaKosi) of 
Iconium, who lived more than three hundred years, predicted 
the Flood and lamented and prayed for his people, belongs to 
its original form. He is evidently identical with Enoch ; but 
comp. Bottcher, de inferis, 242, 261. 

The circuit within which the legend of the Flood was dissemi- 
nated in the ancient world is, when rightly regarded, of no great 
extent Starting from the region of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
it spread westwards over Anterior Asia and thence to Greece, 
and eastwards to the Indians, after they had advanced from 
Hindukuh along the Indus as far as the sea, acquiring every- 
where fresh national colouring and attaching itself to different 
localities. We have no longer the means of checking what 
Josephus, Ant. i. 3. 6, says, viz. that Hieronymus, the 
Egyptian, in his history of the Phoenicians, and Mnaseas also 
bear testimony to the Deluge. The victory of Pontus over 
DemarAs in the Phoenician mythology (in Sanchuniathon) is 
a cosmogonic myth. Such also, in the Bundehesh, one of 
the most recent sacred books of the Persians, is the thirty 
days' rain, which purifies the earth from the unclean demoniacal 
beings with which Ahriman had filled it, the water being, after 
the Flood had done this service, carried up by a heavenly 
wind to the clouds, and the salt ocean formed from the re- 
mainder by Ormuzd. As here in the case of the Persians, so 
too in the Scandinavian and German mythologies, do we 
find the legends of the Deluge and the Creation entangled 
with each other. The legend of the Flood in the Welsh 
Triads, which is connected with the outbreak of the lake of 
Llion, is however under the influence of the scriptural 
account, the Noah of the bards being called Neivion. 

The fact that the legend of the Flood did not take root in 
Egypt is accounted for by the circumstance, that the inunda- 
tion of the land is, in Egyptian notions, not a calamity, but a 
benefit. Nevertheless Brugsch's work. Die neue Wdtordnung 
Tuuh Vemiehtung des silndigen MenschengesehleMs, 1881, has 
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made us acquainted with an ancient tradition, according to 
which Ba decreed the destruction of the sin-corrupted world, 
and Hathor, as the goddess of vengeance, carried the decree 
into execution ; just as in the Babylonian legend Bel decrees 
the judgment and Ea brings it to pass. The means of punish- 
ment is however, not a flood, but a slaughter. Nevertheless 
the narrative, inscribed bj Bibdn d Mvluk on the wall of a 
chamber of the Seti-catacomb in the Theban valley of the 
dead, sounds like a transformation of the Izdubar episode into 
Egyptian. 

It is surprising to find traditions of the Flood strikingly 
like the ancient ones in their details among many more modem 
nations, with whom we have but recently become acquainted. 
The Mexicans, the inhabitants of the island of Cuba, the 
Peruvians, the Tamanaki, and almost all the tribes of the 
Upper Orinoco (Humboldt, Reise in den AquinocticUgegenden 
des alien Continents, pt. iil p. 416 sqq.), the Tahitians, and 
other islanders of the Society Archipelago (Wegener, OescL L 
153-155), have a legend of a flood by which mankind was 
exterminated. According to a legend of the Macusi Indians 
in South America, the only man who survived the Flood re- 
peopled the earth by changing stones into men. According to 
the legend of the Tamaniki on the Orinoco, it was a married 
pair, who threw behind them the fruit of the Miriti-fan-palm 
(Mauritia Jlexicosa), which lasts under water, and men and 
women sprang up from its kernels. That it is not the mere 
transformation of what has been heard from the bearers of ad- 
vancing civilisation, especially missionaries, into these fantastic 
images, is witnessed by two trustworthy testimonies : 1. That 
of the missionary Batsch from Bandshi, of June 24, 1875, for 
the legends of the Kolhs, who speak the Munda languaga 
The Munda-kolhs relate that men became wicked after sing- 
bonga (the sun-god) had created them ; that they would neither 
wash themselves nor work, but only dance and drink. Then 
came a flood from sengel-daa (i.e. fire-water) and drowned them 
all. Only a brother and a sister hid themselves in a tiril 
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(ebony) tree, and so were saved. From these two human 
beings, they say, came all men, who were afterwards divided 
into different castes, according to their different employments. 
2. That of the missionary superintendent C. Hugo Hahn for 
the legend of the south-west African HerenS or Damara. He 
himself communicated to me this legend, with the assurance 
that it was original, for that no white man and no Christian 
had come in contact with the Herer6 before himselt These 
people relate that an inconceivably long time ago the great 
ancients {wahuru ovanene) up in heaven were angry with 
inen, and therefore caused heaven to fall, t.e. a flood of rain to 
rush down upon them (for the heaven fell, eyuru ra u, is the 
same as it rained terribly), while moderate rain is expressed by 
onibu/ra mat roko (a storm rained). Almost every man was 
killed. The few who were preserved killed a black sheep as 
an atoning sacrifice, whereupon the great ones of heaven 
returned to heaven, ie. caused the flood of rain to cease. 
They are still there above, and are keeping firm the vault of 
heaven. Before the falling of heaven, men were able to enter 
it where earth and sky meet, but since then this has been 
impossible. At the boundary there now dwell giants with 
one eye and one ear, a jointless arm and leg, who pull down 
by the leg every one who attempts to get up into heaven. 

To find in such echoes of the legend of the Flood in the 
most distant parts of the earth, a confirmation of the notion 
that the whole world was overflowed by the waters of the 
Deluge is out of question (see Zockler's article on the rela- 
tion of the ancient legends of a flood to the scriptural account 
in the JahrK fUr deutsche Theologie, xv. 1870). Dillmann, on 
the other hand, justly remarks, that these various nations were 
at the time of the Deluge certainly not yet in possession of 
their subsequent abodes, and that they did not grow out of 
the earth, but immigrated from elsewhere. We may however 
regard this consentient narrative of a Flood sent as a judg- 
ment upon sinful mankind as a confirmation of the historical 
unity of the human race. 
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A universal Deluge, covering at the same time the whole 
earth to its highest mountain peaks, is physically and geologi- 
cally inconceivable, — inconceivable an atmospheric deposit 
taking place simultaneously upon both hemispheres, incon- 
ceivable the creation of the mass of water needed for such a 
watery covering of the whole globe, inconceivable the continued 
existence of the world of water animals in the intermingling 
of salt and fresh water by the Flood. For the accomplishment 
of these inconceivabilities, recourse must be had to miracles of 
omnipotence, concerning which the narrative is entirely silent, 
and which would be not merely unprecedented in Scripture 
history, but also in direct opposition to the scriptural notion 
of a miracle. For the credible miracle invariably subserves 
some great object in the history of redemption; but what 
could have been the object of flooding those parts of the 
world which were as yet untrodden by the foot of man, and 
moreover of flooding even the summit of the Himalayas and 
Cordilleras, while shoreless water the height, or something 
above the height, of a man would certainly sufiGice to kill men 
and land animals ? We shall see in the course of our exposi- 
tion that it is not at aU the meaning of the narrator, that the 
earth was thus plunged back into the condition of the Dinn, L 2, 
in which it had been enveloped as it were — ^but as yet with- 
out its subsequent relief of hills and valleys — by the primaeval 
waters. The Deluge was no correction of the creation, but 
of the world created once for all, especially of the world of 
men, and of the animals associated with him for his service 
and pleasure. The object of the Flood was the establishment 
of a new and better race of men by means of the extermination 
of the incorrigible old race. It was sufficient for the effecting 
of a radical cure that the district in which the race had then 
spread should be placed under water. This district of the 
dissemination of men was also their geographical horizon, it 
was for them " the whole earth." The narrator is reproducing 
an ancient tradition, which must be understood in the spirit 
of those from whom it proceeded. The circumstances of the 
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Deluge have as yet been better represented by no one than by 
Edward Suess in a geological study of them which forms a 
portion of his great work, Das Antlitz der Erde (printed 
separately, 1883). By combining the scriptural and Baby- 
lonian accounts, he obtains the following results: 1. That the 
event began at the Lower Euphrates, and was combined with 
an extensive and devastating overflooding of the Mesopotamian 
lowlands. 2. That a considerable earthquake in the region of 
the Persian Gulf, or running laterally from it^ and preceded by 
several slighter shocks, was the chief occasion. 3. That prob- 
ably during the period of the most violent shocks from the 
Persian Gulf, a cyclone (a whirlwind) set in from the south. 
A flood caused merely by rain would have carried the ark 
from the Lower Euphrates into the sea ; the earthquake and 
cyclone were the reason that it was driven from the sea land- 
wards towards the falls of the river, until {i.e. according to the 
Babylonian account) it was stranded on those miocene (mid- 
tertiary) hills which form the northern and north-eastern 
boundary of the lowlands of the Tigris beyond the mouth of 
the lesser Zab. 

That the history of the Flood in its present form is com- 
posed of two closely interwoven accounts, is evident to even a 
superficial observation, from the entrance of Noah with his 
family and the animals into the ark being related, vii. 7-9, and 
then a second time, vii. 13-1 6a. The tone of the language, in 
which the entrance is this second time related, is the same 
as that of the Elohistic account of the Creation : as is shown 
by D^r6M> the classification, beasts, cattle, creeping things with 
n3^Di> and iw^d^, just like i 25 sq. ; rpa, winged fowl, like i. 2 1 ; 
nsp^l "I3T, like i. 27. In the first passage it is not said 
n??"^ Irm, but nonKH-pj fe^n ; this is however of but slight 
importance. It is of incomparably greater, that we here have 
the distinction of dean and unclean animals, which is not 
found in the other passage. Moreover, the tone of speech is 
a mixed one, the redactor having interposed and approximated 
the first passage to the second. From his not having however 
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left out the Jahvistic passage^ and introduced the distinction 
of clean and unclean animals peculiar to it into the Elohistic 
one, it is evident that he has proceeded with conservative 
scrupulosity, and has refrained from hannonistic interferences 
which would obscure the peculiarities of the two different 
narratives 

Indubitable portions of Qs narrative, by which all that has 
any other origin is supported and surrounded, are vL 9-22, 
vii. 6, 11, 13-16a, 18-21, 24, viiL 1—5, with perhaps the 
exception of 26 (7 ?), 13a-19, ix. 1-17. Characteristic of the 
style of this author, besides what has been already noted from 
vii. 13-1 6a, are ifc^a-5>3 and nton-5>3, vi. 12 sq., 17, 19, vu. 
15 sq., 21, viiL 17, ix. 11, 15-17; Wn\ vi. 9, comp. ix. 12 ; 
■7«p nko, vii, 19, like xvii. 2, 6, 20 ; D«f?, eoipso (die), viL 13, 
like xvii. 23, 26; nn-j) nne, viiL 17, ix. 1, 7, like L 28; 
nna D^pn, vi. 18, ix. 9, 11, 1 7, like xvii. 7, 21. But of equal 
weight with these favourite expressions, as characteristic of 
this writer, are the title HTnn npK, vi. 9, the preciseness every- 
where shown in statements of numbers and measures, and 
especially the dating of the beginning and ending of the 
Deluge according to the years of Noah's life, the legislation 
for the sons of Noah, with the retrospect of man's being made 
in God's image, and of his diet having been originally only of a 
vegetable kind, the sympathetic prominence given to the token 
of the Noachian, as subsequently to that of the patriarchal 
covenant (ch. xvii), the preference for stereotyped expressions, 
and the almost strophic arrangement and movement. 

Indubitable portions of the narrative of JE are vii. 1-5, 
7-9 (with interpositions of R), 10, 12, 166, 17, 22 sq. (not 
perhaps without exception), viii. (26?) 6-12 (perhaps not 7), 
136, 20-22. Characteristic of this writer are besides the 
Divine name n"in\ the designation of the sexes by taf iO b^k^ 
vii 2, and of human subjectiveness by W, viii. 21, comp. 
vi. 5 ; the noun D^P^. (that which exists or consists), and with 
it nntDy as the expression of extermination, vii 4, 23, comp. 
vi 7; the declaration of the respite with p, vii. 4, 10; and 
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as to matter: the accentuation of inherited sinfulness^ viii. 
21, comp. vi. 5; the' distinction between clean and unclean 
animals, the prominence given to Noah's sacriiScial altar (the 
first of a series, continued xii. 8). The boldness too of his 
anthropomorphic language concerning God is characteristic of 
this author. 

The analysis is in the main established, but here and there 
raises questions, the answers to which will fluctuate according 
to individual opinion (compare the appendix on the examina- 
tion of the state of analysis in my earlier editions of Genesis), 
The observation however that we have in the two accounts 
different statements, not only concerning the origin, but also 
the duration of the Flood, is unaffected by this fluctuation. 
In the Jahvistic account, which is composed of extracts, the 
catastrophe takes place in forty days and passes away in 
7 + 7 + 7. On the other hand, in the unabbreviated Elohistic 
account, the time from the beginning to the end is incompar- 
ably longer. The Flood begins on the l7th day of the 
second month, and the earth is again dry on the 27th day of 
the second month, thus making the catastrophe last during 
its increase and abatement one year and eleven days. At how 
many days the year is reckoned cannot be certainly said, as 
there is within this account but one statement of the number 
of the days, viz. 150 days of continuous increase (viL 24, 
viiL 3). This is not yet the place to enter into the computa- 
tion of the year in the Elohistic account — suffice it to say 
that in one account the duration amounts to 61, or at most, 
if we reckon a four- times repeated respite of 7 days, to 68 
days, in the other to above a year, hence at all events to 
more than a lunar year of 354 days. Still shorter is the 
duration of the catastrophe in the Babylonian account. This 
brevity is already announced in the yepofiivov tov KaraKKvaiiov 
KoX €v0&o^ Xq^avTo^ of Berosus. It is corroborated by the 
cuneifoim episode of the Izdubar epic, where seven days are 
reckoned for the increase of the Flood, and seven more for the 
resting of the vessel upon the mountain Nisir. 
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There were therefore three different traditions concerning; 
the duration of the Flood : Q follows a different tradition from 
JE, unless we insist on branding Q here as well as within the 
Mosaic legislature as an inventor of history. No tendency, 
which would have disposed him to remodel the traditional 
account, is here discernible. Besides, his narrative has the 
advantage over the other, which makes the Flood simply a 
deluge of rain, that he makes it take place, not merely through 
descents from above, but also through the rising of the waters 
of the deep in consequence of commotions of the earth. To 
this must be added, that the points of contact with the Baby- 
lonian account, which itself is not harmonious in all its 
details, are divided between Q and JH. Hence both accounts 
have the primitive legend of the Flood for their root. And 
Ur Casdim, or at all events Harr&n, having been the dwelling- 
place of Israel's ancestors, we need not assume that the 
Israelites owe their knowledge of the Flood to the Babylonians, 
but may refer the legend, both in its Israelite and its Baby- 
lonian form, to a common root The view that " both the 
scriptural accounts of the Deluge were first composed' during 
the captivity, with knowledge of the Babylonian legend" 
(Paul Haupt, SintflrUhericJU, 1881, p. 20), in its defective 
acquaintance with Pentateuch criticism persuades itself of the 
impossible. That the Jahvistic book is pre-exilian and pre- 
Deuteronomic is immoveably established. And even supposing 
that Q were not pre-exilian, and did not antedate the prophet 
Ezekiel, it must still be granted that he does not catch his 
pictures of ancient times from the air, but derives them from 
ancient sources. 

Kohler in his BMische Oeschichte, L 59, thinks that the 
Jahvistic fragments give no sufficient support for ascribing to 
this narrator a duration of the Flood of only sixty-one or a few 
more days. But if we compare the still shorter duration in 
the Babylonian narrative, this is certainly his meaning. The 
historian, whose work Genesis in its present form is, did not 
share this opinion, but made the selections of JJE a component 
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part of Qa narrative, so that the forty days' rain appears as 
only a co-operating cause of the height, which the Flood 
attained in the first 140 days of the year in which it took 
place. 

Table of the History of the Flood. 
The various Succession of Months. 



The Sacred Year. 


The 
civil 
Year 

enumer- 
ation 
of 

Months. 


The Macedonian 

Months as 
Lunar Months.^ 


Compared with the Solar Year.* 


The Mosaic 

legal Sneceflsion 

of Months. 


Later 

Names of 

Months. 


TheSyro- 

Macedonian 

Months. 


The Roman 
Months. 


Ist Month 

2nd Month 
8rd Month 
4th Month 
5th Month 
6th Month 


Eodesh ha- 

abib or 

Ntsan 7 
Ziv(Ijjar)i 8 
Sivan 9 
(Tammuz) 10 
(Ab) 11 
Elul 12 


Xanthikos 6 

Artemisios 7 
Daeaioe 8 
Panemos 9 
Ld08 10 
Gorpiaeosll 

Hyper- 
beretssos 12 

Dio8 1 

Apellaeos 2 
Audynaeos 8 
Peritios 4 
Dystros 6 


Nisan 7 

Irjar 8 
HasiTan 9 
Tammuz 10 
Ab 11 
Elul 12 

Tiahri L 1 

Tishrill. 2 

Eanun I. 8 
Kanun II. 4 
Shebat 5 
Adar 6 


April 4 

May 5 
June 6 
July 7 
August 8 
September 9 

October 10 

November 11 

December 12 
January 1 
February 2 
March 8 


7th Month 

8th Month 

9th Month 
10th Month 
11th Month 
12th Month 


Jerach ha- 

dthanim 

(Tiflhri) 1 
Bui (Mar- 

cheshTan) 2 
Eisley 8 
Tebeth 4 
Schebftt 5 
Adar 6 



NOAH AND HIS AGE, OH. YL 9-18. 

The tenth generation of the genealogical table of ch. v. is 
resumed with the title, 9a : These are the Toledoth of Noah, 
and the genealogical conclusion, ix. 28 sq., corresponds with 
the genealogical title according to its most obvious sensa 
Noah is on the one hand the last member of the ante-diluvian 
Sethitic race, and on the other the first of a new three-stemmed 

^ The bracketed names do not occur in the Bible. 

* The same names for the months are retained in the transition to the Solar 
year. 

* The succession of months in the solar year of coarse corresponds but 
approximately to the position of the lunar months. 
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race of mankind, the Adam, so to speak, of post-diluvian 
humanity, on which account the hero of the Flood and the 
first man are frequently confounded. It was, according to 
vi 8, Jahv., a proof of God's favour that Noah survived the 
Flood; here the correlative side, his godly life, is brought 
forward, 96 ; Noali was a righteom man, a perfect man am/mg 
his contemporaries. Noah walked with God, The name ni is 
repeated three times in ver. 9, as ^nfe^ is five times, Num. viii 
19 ; the Elohistic style delights in such repetitions : it is plain, 
circumstantial, monumental Following the accentuation, we 
should not translate : Noah, a righteous man, was perfect . . . 

for then the accentuation would be vmnn n\T D>Dn pnv b^k ni ; 
but P^v has Tebir, which is a lesser separative than the Ti/cha 
following, hence D^Dn p^n^t must be taken together, like Job 
xiL 4 (comp. xv. 126, and Heidenheim in his Pentateuch, n^in 
KipDH, on Num. xix. 2) : a righteous or properly upright man, 
conforming strictly to the will of God, perfect, i.e. wholly and. 

entirely devoted to God (comp. J?, to be whole ; a\j, to be 

entirely devoted; whence *jJ, one devoted = servant). He 

was not merely relatively upright in comparison with his 
contemporaries (Jerome from Jewish sources), but entirely so 

in contrast to them. The plur. rh\ preferred in the priestly 
Thorah style (comp. on the contrary ih, vii. 1, Jahv.), means 

properly circles (in =j^tS), periods, intervals of time, here the 

generation contemporary with Noah, the Nestor of his age. 
It is further said of Noah, that he walked with God — ^he was 
not merely a servant, but a friend of God, like Enoch, v. 22, 
24 — a rare pattern of piety (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20 ; comp. Heb. 
xl 7). What was already said, v. 32, but there only antici- 
patively, is now repeated, ver. 1 : And Noah begat three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Jepheth. Surrounded by these three sons, he 
is the hero of the following history. The reason for the 
judgment of the Flood is also restated. The picture of Noah, 
according to Q, is followed by the picture of his age, according 
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to the same authority, ver. 11: And the earth was corrupt 
'before Ood, and the earth was full of violence. The earth is 
here used of its inhabitants, men, at least chiefly of them. 
The imperf consee. ^DJ^l is not reflective, corruperat $e (for this 
the author expresses by laiTTiK n*nOT, 126), but corrvpta est. 
It was corrupt D^npfc^n ^307, i.e. so as to become an abomination 
to God, and to call forth His judicial interposition (comp. 
1 Chron. xiii. 10). opn (ace. aexjording to Ges. § 138. 3) is 
aBiKia, injustice and injury to the weaker, action which sub- 
stitutes might for right and cares for no higher rule. The 
judicial result, ver. 1 2 : And Elohim saw the earth, and, behold, 
it had become corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted his way upon 
earth. Perhaps in "^C?^? "^'"'^ ^^ narrator may have in his 
mind the nKD niD*n^m of L 31, the contrast between the earth as 
it was at the beginning and as it had now becoma Notice 
that nnn^^ is 3rd praet, and that the reflective sense of the 
Niphal is excluded by the confirmation which follows. "> j'?"^? 
is the human race and the animal world. The natural way 
of life, according to the limits and rules imposed at creation, 
is here called 731- A mediaeval rhymed poem on the Deluge 
says : — 

OmniB earo peecaverat 
Viam (Vitam) swam corruperat^ 
Homo Deum reliquerat^ 
Lex naturof perieraL 

JUDGMENT DECBEED, AND THE ARE ORDERED AS A MEANS OF 

PRESERVATION, VI. 18-22. 

Announcement of judgment, ver. 13 : Then Elohim said to 
Noah : The end of ail flesh is come before me ; for the earth is 
become full of violence from them, and, behold, I destroy them 
(eos) with (he earth, ^?B? Ka here, and also Esth. ix. 11, 
means, like ^^ Ka, xviii. 21, Ex. iii. 9, to come to the know- 
ledge of some one ; here it is the judgment, which presents 
itself before God as unalterably incurred for the purpose of 
being carried into execution by His resolve. TS is not the 
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extremity of self-corruption (comp. Ti? 1^8, Ezek. xxi. 30), but 
the judgment which is to put an end to corruption. ^^'^.^^P 
means from them, these beings living in the flesh, as the 
efiTective cause (Ex. viii 20). The suffix of Dn^nciD ^33n, en me 
perditurum eos, refers to these beings, and the HK which follows 
is a prep. There is no need of either the alteration hyo (OlsL 
Stade), nor of the much more violent Dn D^n^nfiTD ^3 (Budde), 
the text as it stands is more intelligible : the penal de- 
struction falls not only upon the beings who have corrupted 
their way, but also upon the earth as the desecrated scene of 
the moral corruption. The order for the building of the ark 
as the place of refflge, ver. 14 : Make thee an ark of gopker- 
wood, thou shalt make the ark consisting of cells and pitch it 
vxUhin and wUhovt with pitch. The noun nnn (perhaps from 
nin, a secondary formation from n^K* to be convex without 
and hollow within, comp. DKM and DDfi(, 3Kn and nsK, mn and 
mK) is a hollow concave receptacle in various forms, so named 
also in ancient Egyptian and Koptic (compare d/^^9, 0ifiv> 
ffv/Sv, Ex. ii 3, 5, LXX.), Targums «n«'9, in the Koran tcMt ; 
LXX. (in the history of the Flood) and Syr. kl^odto^ (Heb. 
xi. 7), which according to Fleischer arose from nn^n by the 
exchange of the initial explosive ^ (but comp. Aug. MiUler in 
Bezzenberger's Beitrdgen, i 289); Samar. r\y*tO, Vulg. area 
(archa). The book of Wisdom xiv. 6 has for it cxeBia, 
Berosus and Nicolaus Damasc. in Josephus irkoiov and 
Xapva^ (Lucian, de Dea Syra, c 12, also the latter), the 
Sibyllines Bovpdreop B£fia or oIko^ (with Kifimro^), the Arme- 
nian legend ,8dpi^ (ferry vessel, Kopt. bari), the Babylonio- 
Assyrian ilippu, ship (Aram. ^^f^). This chest (Kasten), as 
Luther translates, or ark, which after the Vulgate is already 
used in Gothic^ old high German, and Anglo-Saxon for 
Noah's vessel, is to be made by Noah of ">Bi"^ ; D^? is in 
ancient Hebrew the plural of the product, and signifies, in 

1 "Explosive," the German Bcientific term for the letters produced by the 
loosing of the closed mouth accompanied by a slight explosion, such as ^ v, and 
the like 
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distinction from TJ?, 'wood, in its use. "»w (related to nnaa, 
sulphur, as according to Lagarde the Persian gdgird, sulphur, 
arose from the old Bactrian vohukereti) denotes a resinous fir- 
tree (Conifera), and is perhaps the stem-wood of KV7rdpi(rao<;, 
eupressus; the cypress (afterwards 8^">3, f^^'^s) was from the 
lightness of its wood and its resistance to corruption used by 
the Phoenicians (as also by Alexander the Great, Arriau, 
vii. 19) for ship-building, and by the Egyptians for mummy- 
coflSns (ancient Egyptian, teb, chest, sarcophagus). He was 
further to make the ark D*?P (originally, according to Olsh. 
Lagarde, Budde, probably D^3p D^3p; Philo Armen. locvlosloculos), 
i,e. (Qes. § 139. 2) so as to consist of separate nests = rooms, 
cells, and to be divided into sucL And he is to pitch it, 
neba (see on the art as comprising the species, Ges. § 109, 
note 16), ie. pitch, and that not properly vegetable pitch, which 

is called nDT Knar, but mineral pitch or asphalt, Arab, j^ (also 

55), Aram. ^'JB^|' (Lagarde, Onomastica, ii. 95), Assyr. kupnt 
or iddH, elsewhere ion, xiv. 10. Dillmann regards the verb 
nM as derived from the noun "»5^ (comp. Mishna n_T fromriBT) ; 
but as the verb ib3 means to cover, "IBH seems on the con- 
trary to have come from tea, in the meaning covering, means 
of covering (comp. Deckfarben, covering-colour). Appointed 
measurements, ver. 15 : And this is how thou shcdt make it : 
three hvmdred ciiiits the length of the ark, fifty cubits its breadth, 
and thirty cubits its height. The style is the same as at the 
preparation of the sacred vessels, Ex. xxv. 10 and onwards. 
The cubits are ordinary cubits, i,e. (according to Mishnic 
tradition), six handbreadths long ; noK, Assyr. ammatu, -^gypt. 
mahe, is the length from the elbow to the tip of the middle 



• » 



finger, Deut. iii. 11, properly the fore-arm, from DDK, J ; but 

this is denied by Fried. Delitzsch, who awards to the stem- 
word the meaning, to be broad, spacious. That the cubit is 
here reckoned at six handbreadths (not at seven, as in 
Ezekiel's closing visions) is shown by Lepsius' investigations 
concerning the Babylonio- Assyrian measures of length (1877), 

R 
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according to which the ancient Sumerian cubit was divided 
into 60 parts, the Babylonio-Semitic into 6 hands = 6x5 
fingers =52^ centimetres — the sexagesimal system every- 
where prevtdling. Philo remarks that the measurements of the 
ark were the magnified measurements of a man lying down, 
who is ten times longer than he is high, and six times longer 
than he is broad. It was an enormous colossus, Ki^omb^ 
dXKoKOTo^;, as Celsus (Origen, c. Celsvs, iv. 41) contemptuously 
calls it, five times longer and more than twice broader than 
the temple of Solomon, with a surface of 15,000 square 
cubits, and cubic contents of 450,000 cubits. Peter Jansen, 
a Dutchman, built in 1604 a ship of like proportions on a 
reduced scale, which was found to be little adapted for pro- 
gress, but of extraordinary carrying power. The ark is not 
indeed called n»3K or r^J^BD* ^^^ Slipptt, as in the no less 
ancient Babylonian account, which accordingly gives it a pilot ; 
it was a travelling house closed at the top, its floor a well- 
compacted raft ; it was not to be rowed, steered or sailed, but 
only to float without being overturned. The measurements 
are illegible in the cuneiform narrative ; according to Alex- 
ander Polyhistor's reproduction of the legend, the vessel of 
Xisuthros was fifteen bowshots long and two broad, which is 
fictitious. The opening for light and internal arrangement, 
ver. 16: -4 wxtuIow shalt thou make in the ark, and to the 
amount of a cubit shalt thou entirely form it from above ; and 
a door of the ark shalt thou place in its side ; of a lower storey^ 
a second storey, and a third storey thou shalt make it consisting, 
inV (here used as fem. like J^^i) does not mean the roof 

(Schult. Ewald and others after the Arab. A^, back), which is 

called "iMp, viii. 13, the word means the lighting, here an open 
space for the admission of light ; a window that can be closed 
is called flp^, viii. 6, Jahv. Wellhausen, with the concurrence 
of Budde and Kiehm, relegates the difficult sentence, nt3K"7Ki 
n|^3n to the end of the verse, so as to make it refer to the 

TV 3 

ark as a whole. But how did it get thence into the middle 
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of the verse ? The sense is not that the opening for light 
was to be so contrived, that the space of a cubit should be 
left from the roof (Knobel, Keil), for it may be presumed 
that »T??r^J is a measurement referring to the opening for 
light. Nor can a single such opening of a cubit square be 
here intended (Jerome, Luth. Tuch), for the animals could 
not be housed continually in the dark while only Noah's 
chamber had light. We must, with Dillm., conceive of the 
window as extending along every side of the ark downwards, 
ix. under the roof, and this the expression nAari, " thou shalt 
make it throughout, shalt make it entirely," seems chosen to 
indicate. Nor does nDK"^M mean as far as to a cubit, but as 
6es. in his Thesaurus explains by comparison with Josh, 
xvii 4 : ad ulnam, according to the proportion, ie. at the 
rate of a cubit ; hence : an opening for light running round 
and only interrupted by the rafters of the roof, of the height 
of a cubit At its side, ie. one of its long side walls, the 
ark is to have a door, and to contain within three storeys 
lying over each other ; we need not complete the three plurals 
with D^^P, they are neutrally used (LXX. teardyaia, Suopoil>a 
teal rpidpoipa). What is next to be expected on the part of 
God, ver. 17 : And I, behold, I hrirujf the water flood upon the 
earth, to destroy/ ail flesh, in which is the breath of life, from 
under heaven ; everything which is on the earth shall die. That 
the abbreviated ^?K preponderates in the style of Q above the 
original ^?1)K, is a fact ascertained by Driver,^ and secured by 
a statement of the true proportion against exaggeration. In 
the combination ^}J} V??, however, the language has always 
(with the exception of the peculiarly formed sentence, Jer. 
vii. 11) preferred *3K. The accentuation connects D^P raon 
in one notion, so that either this is apposition instead of 
annexation: flood, waters, i.e, the flood consisting of water, 
or D^ ^D belong to each other in a genitive relation, 
and the article applies to the joint notion. It is however 

1 See his article, <'LiDgniBtic Affinities of the Elohist" (vol. xi. of the 
Journal of Philology), p. 224. 
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suggested, especially with regard to vii 6, to accentuate 
differently and to take pKrr^ d^d as added in explanation 
of the ancient ^30 (Dillm. Budde and others). The con- 
jecture that it should be DJD instead of D^p (J. D. Mich., 
and recently Suess) is ingenious; the mention of the sea 
would be welcome ; still, to derive the flood from a landward 
overflow of the sea would be to take but a partial view, while 
if the sea were regarded as a co-operating cause, this would 
not have been expressed by a single word. If however 
we combine d^d Saon (like ire^* nanan, " the Byssus-coat," Ex. 
xxviii. 39, xxxix. 27, and indeed also 'n n^n piKn, "the 
Jahveh — Ark of — the covenant," Josh, iii 17; Ew. § 290d), 
or D^o pKiT^y, then the derivation of /^O, which consequently 
requires some nearer definition or gloss, from ^13 in the 
Assyrian meaning to destroy, whence nailu, destruction, 
nabultu, corpse (Friedr. Delitzsch, Hebrew Language, 67, § 143), 
of the same formation as J?3p from yi3, nnp from ma, com- 
mends itself; especially since, even supposing the meanings to 
wave = to flow fyy) and to water (^a, hh^, Ps. xciL 11),^ suit 
the root bn, we do not even then attain to the meaning inunda- 
tion for ^nD ; while on the other hand, according to the other 
derivation, ^ao denotes some natural calamity or catastrophe 
in general, which is more nearly defined by D^ as a Kara- 
kKxht^jlo^. It has become Toamul in Syriac, but the supposition 
that the Hebrew ^ao is formed from the Assyrian abubu (the 
usual name of the Mood) is too far-fetched (Haupt in the 
excursus to Schrader's KAT^^ D^n rni, breath of life, com- 

' The meaning to water seems to pass over into the meaning to fertilize. 
According to Wetzstein, \^ is the month in which the yonng progeima of the 
flock is bom, from 7^3=7aS to fertilize, whence also 73^ designates the ram 

as ^JjiJ I does the rain as the fertilizing agent ; aJOUi vj: ^)y^\ means the 
sheep desire the ram. 

" The existence of a 73^^ ^Jj*, to flow, to wave, is dispated by Friedr. 

Delitzsch, Proleg, pp. 122-125. The different views concerning the origin and 
meaning of the Assyrian name for the Flood, cAiibu, are discussed by Hanpt in 
SuesSf p. 70 sq., and he confirms his own views in HebnUca, i. 8 (Chicago 
1886), p. 180. 



1 
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prises, like vii. 15, human and animal life ; comp. on the other 
hand, vii 22, where it is used specially of men. yu, root 

U, means the collapse of death (like cU-, the collapse of the 

stomach), p.?? has the same meaning as nainn, vii. 22 ; 
the animal world of the waters is excluded. The covenant 
and its obligation, ver, 1 8 : And I %oiU establish my covenant 
with thee : and thou shalt go into the ark, thou and thy children 
and thy wife and the wives of thy children wUh thee. The 
reading nna D*pn is in the Elohistic style of the same meaning 
as nnn nna in the Jahvistic; the former however comprises the 
maintenance as well as the institution of the covenant, the 
latter only the initiative. On the origin of n^3, see rem. on 
ch. XV. It is the name given to the mutual relation entered 
into by two equals, or to one in which the higher makes the 
advance to the lower. Into such a covenant relation does 
God now enter with Noah, a relation based upon the gracious 
condescension which, since sin entered the world, has aimed 
at raising mankind from the fall. The covenant consists in 
God on the one hand preserving Noah through the Flood, and 
on the other expecting obedience to His orders. The covenant 
will also profit Noah's belongings, and he becomes to them a 
mediator of the preservation for the effecting of which God 
as a party to the covenant makes Himself responsibla We 
see from lipf^^. that Noah had only one wife, and had thus 
remained faithful in marriage also to the will of its institutor. 
Preservation of the animals, vv. 19, 20 : And of every 
living thing of all flesh, tico of every sort shalt thou bring 
into the ark, to keep (them) alive with thee; a male and a 
female shall they he. Of the fowl each after its hind, and 
of the cattle after its kind, of every creeping thing of the 
earth after its kifid, tioo of every kind shall coine in unto 
thee, to keep (them) alive. Only here is *nn so pointed 
and not ^nn, as e.g. Ex. xxi. 35, according to Heidenheim to 
distinguish *nn as a substantive from ^nn as an adjective. 
The iba-bao (without an article) following upon ^nn-^30i shows 
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itself to be a subordinate partition, and therefore equivalent 
to a classifying genitive. The self-evident object is both 
times absent after ^^[jpf*; comp. on xxxviL 15, 17, and out- 
side the Pentateuch, e,g, Jer. vii. 2 9. The provisioning, ver. 2 1 : 
And thoUy take tinto thee of all hinds of food thai; is eaten, and 
gather it to thee ; and it shall he for food for thee and for 
them. The inf. n73K always occurs only combined with h of 
the purpose, and except Jer. xii 9, always also with the dative 
of that to which the thing named is given to eat (comp. fegT, 
" to eat," and ^^^), " for food ") : « a thing is given i4)K^ on a 
particular occasion, it is given '"v??!^ ^^^ * continuance" 
(Driver). Since the scriptural account of the Creation 
excludes all subsequent creation (which must be firmly 
maintained in opposition to Beusch, Bibel und Naiur, 1876, 
p. 822), the question, how the numerous animals and 
their food for a whole year could find room in the ark, is 
simply unanswerable, if the Flood is regarded as absolutely 
universal and not as only so far universal as to have carried 
off the whole of the then existing race of mankind, as Isaac 
Voss, so early as 1659, judges, dUuvio quidem totum gemis 
humanum periisse, non tamen aquis cataclysmi universum terras 
globum fuisse obrutum. It is now acknowledged that the 
Flood in this latter kind of universality cannot be proved by 
fossil remains, these all belonging to the prehistoric epochs 
of the earth's formation. The Flood buried only men and a 
portion of the animal world, nor can we hope to discover 
bones of the creatures who then perished, such bones 
having in the course of centuries undergone in the upper 
soil the process of decomposition. Besides, the region of the 
dissemination of the human race was then still a limited one, 
and consequently the destruction of the animal world was also 
a limited one. Noah preserved in the ark the animal world 
by which he was surrounded, and indeed, since fish and the 
smaller creeping animals p.^ are not spoken of, those animals 
which were, by means of some nearer relation, within the 
range of his own knowledge. Even if the Flood were 
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regarded, as by Keerl, Eeil and others, as absolutely uni- 
versal, we could nevertheless only understand this universality 
80 to mean, that no part of the earth was entirely spared, and 
not that the whole surface of the earth was so inundated that 
its entire animal world was drowned For nothing is said after 
the Flood of completion by a subsequent creation, nor of any 
preservation of the animals by a miracle. Besides, a miracle 
does indeed effect what is naturally impossible, but still 
always by making the laws of nature subservient by force, 
not by capriciously abolishing them. The command carried 
into effect, ver. 22 : And Noah did {it), according to ail that 
Elohim commanded, so did he. In the Elohistic style, and 
literally the same as Ex. xl. 16 ; comp. Num. i 54, v. 4, and 
elsewhere, with only the change of the Divine name. 



THE DIRECTION TO ENTER, AND THE ENTRANCE INTO THE ARK,' 

VII. 1-9. 

Now follows a Jahvistic extract, which is however inter- 
rupted by the Elohistic ver. 6, and is thence to ver. 9 of a 
mixed character. The summons to enter, ver. 1 : And Jahveh 
mid to Noah : Go thou and ail thy house into the ark, for thee 
have I seen righteous "before me in this generation. This 
narrator does not care, like the other, to mention the three 
sons of Noah by name, nor does he use the plur. of "iH Here 
also Noah appears as the righteous one, whom God has 
distinguished above all his contemporaries, He who sees the 
heart recognising in him a righteousness valid before Himself. 
P*^V is an accusative predicate. The preservation of the 
animals, vv. 2, Z\ Of every dean beast thou shall take to tJiee 
seven each, the male and his female : arid of cattle that is not 
dean two, the male and his female. Also of the fowl of heaven 
seven each, male and female, to keep seed alive upon the face of 
the whole earth. It is the Jahvist himself, who in the case of 
the birds, between whom we are not accustomed to make 
distinctions of sex as in the case of four-footed beasts, e,g. 
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COW and ox, uses nag^ 13T instead of inc'Ki B^«. The distinc- 

' T # T T , , 

tion of clean and unclean animals is brought forward with an 
eye to the thank-offering to be subsequently related. Instead 
of HKO^n (which is purposely avoided, because the question 
here is not of fitness for eating, but of fitness or unfitness for 
sacrifice) it is said with syntactical correctness nnhp «i) irx 
«in, with «in last, like Deut. xx. 15 ; 1 Bangs ix. 20 ; only 
in a positive relative clause does Kin precede, as ix. 3. 
Whether nyn^* nync^ means seven individuals or seven pairs 
(Knobel, Schrader, Dillmann) is an old matter of dispute. 
nyatr npac' of itself means by sevens, as D"'3K' D^jk', 9a, means 
by twos. And for what purpose should Noah have had to 
crowd the ark with seven pairs of clean (i.e. sacrificial) 
animals ? It is more probable that seven heads, and so 
thi-ee pairs with one head over, and meant for sacrifice, are 
intended. For the chief purpose of their preservation was 
^.1 ^^^^, i-e, to secure the continuance and dissemination of 
the animals (here the Piel, as at vi. 19 sq. the Hiph.). 
Announcement of the imminence of the judgment, ver. 4 : 
For in yet seven days, I cause it to rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights^ and I Hot out everything existing, that 
I have made, from the face of tJie earth. The temporal ^ is 
here, as at Ex. viii. 19, that of direction, to the stated 
Unie of a future limit. Seven days are a week, ?^K^, xxix. 
27 sq. The noun D^P^. (with the preformative ja, which is 
also the pref. of the imperf. D^PJ ^ja-kvum) means continuance, 
subsistence, and concretely anything subsisting (comp. Syr 
KDl3p, hypostasis, person, perhaps transposed from KDip^), always 
in the combination D^P)?-^? (besides here, vii. 23 ; Deut. xi. 6, 
hence Jahvistico-Deuteronomic). The preservation efiTected, 
ver. 5 : Aind Noah did according to all that Jahveh commanded 
him. This Jahvistic counterpart to vi. 22 is followed by ver. 6, 
pointing back to the round numbers of v. 32 : And Noah was 
six hundred years old and the flood began, waters over the earth. 
In the 500th year of his life Noah first became a father, in 
the 600th he entered the ark with his sons. The verb n^n has 
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here as at ver. 10 its original meaning, accidit, exstUU. The 
suffix stands first in both members of the sentence : it is as at 
1 Kings xiv. 17, the syntactic scheme for the expression of 
the contemporaneous, Ew. § 314ei n??"''^ ^^^ appears here, 
contrary to vi. 17, more decidedly as an explanatory apposi- 
tion to ^3Dn. The entrance accomplished, w. 7-9 : And 
Noah went in, and his sons and his wife and the wives of 
his sons with him, into the ark "before the toaters of the flood. 
Of dean cattle and of cattle that is not clean and of fowl and 
of everything that creeps upon the earth, — Two each went in 
unto Noah in the ark, male and female, as Elohim had 
commanded Noah. These are the three verses of mixed 
origin ; ^^Vf D^?B^ is related harmonistically to both vi. 19 sq. 
and vii. 2 sq. ; the animals were admitted by pairs without 
regard to the number of heads. 

THE FLOOD AND THE PRESERVATION OF NOAH AND HIS FAMILY, 

VIL lO-VUL 14. 

A purely Jahvistic section begins with ver. 10: And it 
came to pass after the seven days, and the waters of the flood 
were upon the earth ; more accurately : about the seventh of 
the days, when this respite that had been granted had elapsed 
Here too (comp. Josh. iiL 3) the two members of the sentence 
stand in co-ordination, which declares that the second coincides 
with the first. The precise Elohistic date of the begmning of the 
Flood follows in ver. 11 : In the sixth hundredth year of NoaKs 
life, in the second month, on the seventeenth day of the mmUh, on 
this day all the foundations of the great deep were broken and 
the sluices of heaven were opened. It is a question whether the 
enumeration of the months begins from Nisan, the month of 
the ecclesiastical year nearest to the vernal equinox (Ideler, 
Tuch, Lepsius, Friedr. Delitzsch), or from Tishri, the month of 
the agricultural or civil year nearest to the autumnal equinox 
(En. Ew. Dillm.). This latter might also be called the natural 
year, because seed-time, which begins in Tishri, is a more 
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natural commencement of the year than harvest, which begins 
with Kisan. The answer will vary accordingly as the spring 
area is regarded as a Mosaic institution (in virtue of Ex. xiL 2) 
or considered (in opposition to the testimony of the PC) as one 
subsequently adopted under the influence of the Babylonians 
(Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 3rd ed. p. 110). If the spring 
{era is an institution of Moses with regard to the ecclesiastical 
year, according to which the spring month 3^??'7 ^J^ (Ex. 
xiiL 4, xxiiL 15) is the first month after the asra of the exodus, 
it is an obvious assumption that in the history of the Flood the 
months were not yet reckoned according to the period of the 
departure from Egypt, but according to the more ancient 
autumnal sera.^ And it is for this that we decide with Josephus 
and the Talmud. In the legislation too we here and there 
perceive that the national year began with Tishri ; for according 
to Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22, the Feast of Tabernacles, or of the 
close of harvest, is to be celebrated at the turn or end of the 
year. And if the second month is not the second from Nisan 
(BabyL Nisdnu, according to Friedr. Delitzsch from nisu = yoi, 
to break up, to depart, to begin), and so Ijjar, but the second 
from Tishri (which, according to Fr. Delitzsch, bears this name 
as the beginning of the second half of the year), and so Mar- 
cheshvan (distorted from the Babyl. arah samna, the eighth 
month, ie. from Nisan), the commencement of the Flood will 
fall in the month i'^a, which is the old Hebrew name of 
Marcheshvan, 1 Kings vi 38. This latter month offers, as 
its name already declares, a natural starting-point for the 
commencement of the Flood, for the second half of October 
till about the middle of November is the period of the begin- 
ning of the early rain (nii^ or •rjto), which fell near the time 
of the autumnal equinox, and which by moistening the soil 
(Sn=b^n, Ps. xcii. 1 1) made the retiUing of the fields practicable. 
These reasons are not outweighed by the statement of Alex- 

' In the history of the creation also the definition of the days by morning and 
morning (not evening and evening) differs from the subsequent ecclesiastica] 
calendar. 
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ander Poljhistor, that according to the announcement made 
to Xisuthros, the Flood was to begin on the loth Daesios 
(Eusebii Chtim. coL 1 9,ed. Schoene). Daesios is the Macedonian 
month corresponding with the Babyl. Sivan (simdnu), the third 
from Nisan, about our June, in which the overflowing of the 
Euphrates reaches its greatest height (see Biehm, ffW, p. 414), 
while the Tigris also overflows its banks somewhat later. But 
this periodical overflowing of the two rivers, in consequence of 
the rush of water from the Armenian high land, is nowhere 
brought forth in the accounts of the Flood as a co-operating 
factor. The Flood was, according to J, the effect of rain, and 
was according to Q, besides the rain, accompanied hj the 
breaking up of the ground and the rushing of water from the 
deep— a phenomenon which characteristically accompanies 
convulsions of the earth in the alluvial districts of great rivers 
(Suess). nan trtnn is especially used of the sea, Isa. li. 10, 
lying below the level of the land, Ex. xx. 4, Deut. iv. 18, 
V. 8, including however all the waters that irrigate and 
fertilize the earth from beneath, xlix. 25, Deut xxxiii. 13, 
Amos viL 4, in which passages the Dinn, upon which the 
earth is founded, Pa xxiv. 2, cxxxvi. 6, appears separately. 
The nl3*^ of the great deep (comp. Prov. viii. 28 ; Job 
xxxviii. 16) are its assumed subterraneous centres, whence 
the sea and all visible bodies of water are fed. These subter- 
ranean stores of water broke forth through the rent ground, 
while at the same time the D^Pf^? f^^'J^ were opened. The 
noun nant( means something closed by means of another fitting 
firmly into it (m« V 3i) : in the first place, a window consisting 
of a wooden lattice ; here, where masses of water are kept back 
by it, and pour forth when it is opened (comp. " the doors of 
heaven," Ps. Ixxviii. 23), it is used of sluices that can be 
closed. The LXX. has /carap^aKTai, a word which combines 
the meanings of waterfalls, trap-doors, and sluices. It was by 
a co-operation of subterranean and celestial forces, which 
broke through the restraints placed upon the waters on the 
second and third days of creation, that the Deluge was brought 
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to pass. The Jahvistic statement of the duration of the rain, 
ver. 12 : And the rainfall came dovm upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights. According to this, the sluices were closed 
after forty days ; but comp. on the other hand ver. 24, viii. 2. 
In the context however, as we have it, we must understand the 
rainfall with which the catastrophe began. Entrance into the 
ark, according to Q, ver. 13: On this same day did Noah 
go, and Shem and Ham and Japheth, the sons of Noah, 
and NoaKs wife, and his sons' wives with them, into the ark. 
According to J, the entrance took place during the seven days* 
respite. In the present connection 1^3 must be understood in 
a pluperfect sense : hoc ipso die, viz. on the first day of the 
forty after the seven had elapsed, vii. 4. Instead of Di?^ 
(with their husbands), the LXX. has the more significant fier 
avrov. The animals who went in with Noah, according to Q, 
vv. 14— 16a: They, and every beast after its kind, and all 
cattle after their kind, and every creeping thing thai creepeth 
upon the earth after its kind, and every fovd after its kind, 
every kind of hird^ every kind of winged creature. And went 
in unto Noah into the ark t%oo each of ail fledi, in which is 
the breath of life. And they that went in, went in viale and 
female of every kind of flesh, as Elohim had commanded him. 
The history is not tired of repeating that the animals were 
not forgotten ; the Divine forbearance in the midst of wrath 
was manifested upon them also. Here for the first time in 
the account of the Flood are the wild beasts (njn) also named, 
which hitherto (as in Deut. xxviii. 26, xxxii. 24, and fre- 
quently outside the Pentateuch) were included in TOD?. 
Winged animals too are carefully specialized : every kind of 
itey (from 1BV, Palest. "»BV, ^, to pipe, V «|V, whence ^VBV, to 
chirp), every kind of ^J3 (a combination borrowed in Ezek. 
xxxix. 4), which will also comprise e,g, locusts, in which sense 
the Samar. here and elsewhere translates Bjiy and i«v by 
kamas {kamasa = «»Dp, locusts). It is significantly added 
from J, 16b: And Jahveh s/tut behind him. It is certainly 
with intention that the rr\rv* of the original document is left 
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unaltered. This shutting in was an act of condescending 
kindness, <l>iXav0pc^'7ria, a proof of love on the part of God, 
who is thus interested in the matter. ^*Ti|a, in its first meaning, 
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behind him (pone, like jaj, jpost), so that he was secure behind 

the closed door. 

An interweaving of the two documents now describes how 
the ark floated, kept up in safety upon the waters, while all 
around every living creature on the solid earth was destroyed. 
We dispense with the attempt to disentangle the web; it 
is certain that what is said 17& is Elohistically repeated 
ver. 18, and that it proceeds Elohistically as far as ver. 21. 
17 a and ver. 22 are doubtful But ver. 23 is certainly J's, 
and ver. 24 Q'a, The description is a model of majestic 
simplicity and sublime beauty without any artificial means, 
vv. 17-20 : And thejlood was forty days upon the earth, and 
the waters increased and lifted up the ark, and it floated high 
above the earth. And the waters prevailed, and in^eased 
greatly upon the earth, and the ark went tipon the face of the 
waters. And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, 
and all the high mountains that were under the whole heaven 
ufere covered. Fifteen eviits upwards did the waiers prevail, and 
the mountains were covered. The tautologies of the account 
as it lies before us portray the fearful monotony of the un- 
bounded expanse of waters, and the place of refuge floating 
safely upon it, though surrounded by the horrors of death. 
The forty days are the above-named forty days of rain. *Tto ti<0 
is an ancient superlative, which beside xviL 2, 6, 20, Ex. L 7, 
Num. xiv. 7, only occurs twice in Ezekiel and twice in Kings. 
If we isolate the statement, ver. 19, of the height to which 
the Flood rose from its context, we must, it seems, conceive of 
Ghimborazo, Davalagiri and all the highest summits of the earth 
as submerged. But the statement is to be understood in the 
same manner as when it is said, Deut. il 25, that God is shortly 
about to spread terror among all the peoples that are under 
the whole heavens (comp. with the expression, Deut iv. 19 ; 
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Acts ii. 5), or when, according to xlL 57, "the whole earth " 
(as we should say all the world) came to Egypt to buy corn, 
or according to 1 Kings x. 24, to Jerusalem to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, or as when St. Paul says, Rom. x. 18, 
that the gospel has sounded ek iraaav rijv yrjp, and L 8, that 
the faith of the Boman Church is spoken of iv SK^ t^ Koa-fup. 
The statement here made is limited in accordance with its 
date by the fact, that it must be understood according to the 
extent of the ancient geographical horizon, and in accordance 
with the context by ver. 20, in which the fifteen cubits can 
only be an average statement from a certain standpoint The 
ark drew about fifteen cubits of water, hence at the time of 
its stranding the waters which were then beginning to fall still 
covered the mountain, on which it stranded, to the height of 
about fifteen cubits. It has been asserted that a partial flood, 
rising fifteen cubits above only moderately high mountains, is 
nonsense. But the Flood was not caused only by rain from 
above, but at the same time by the influx from beneath ; con- 
sequently the waters could, just where the extermination of 
the numerous population who would have fled to the moun- 
tains was to be effected, stand at such a height, without 
reaching a similar height elsewhere or uniformly covering the 
whole earth. The narrator has with increasing effect described 
the Flood as ascending higher and higher, we now hear how 
everything living was buried beneath it, vv. 21—23 : And all 
flesh tliat moved upon the earth died, of birds and of cattle and 
of beast and of all small animals that swarm upon the earth, 
and ail men: all in whose nostrils was the breath of the 
inspiration of life, all whatever lives on the dry land, died. 
And He destroyed- everything existing upon the face of the earth, 
fr&in m/in to cattle, to creeping thing and to the fowl of the 
heaven ; and they were destroyed from the earth, and Noah only 
was left, and they that were vnth him in the ark. While the 
expression "all that was under the whole heaven" is not 
Elohistic, but Deuteronomic and therefore Jahvistic (Deut. ii. 
25, iv. 19), the Elohistic style is distinguished in ver. 21 by 
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the 3, which specializes the M'hole according to its several 
contents, comp. viii 17, ix. 2 ; Num. iv. 16 (and indeed also 
Hos. iv. 3). On the other hand, D''?n nr) noB'?, ver. 22, points 
back to iL 7, from which place onwards noK^i is the usual 
word for the self-conscious human spirit nnnn too (a synonym 
of J^^?!), like Ex. xiv. 21, harmonizes with the Jahvistic tone, 
while the partitive ^ap, qiLodcunque, is, as shown by vL 2, at 
least not opposed to it. In ver. 23 the reading is not, 
according to the Masorah, n^, imp/, apoc, Niph. (passive 
with an accus. of the object), but no^, impf, apoe, Kal, whence 
the form is accentuated as Milel, not like the Niph,, Fa cix. 
13, comp. Isa. xlvii. 3, as MUra. "^KB^n, to be left over, 
especially in catastrophes, xiv. 10, Ex. xiv. 28, Dan. x. 8, 
has here the same meaning as in the subsequent national '^^^ 
or nnKB? (parall. in^, Zeph. ii. 9, from "»r)to, Isa. iv. 3 ; comp. L 8). 
Duration of the increase of the Flood, according to Q, ver. 24 : 
And the waters prevailed upon the earth a hundred and fifty 
days. 

Ch. viii 1-5 now relates the turn of the Flood from 
increasing to abating till the tops of the mountains were seen. 
It is beyond doubt that viii. la, 2a, 36-5, belong to Q ; nor is 
there any adequate reason for denying him the authorship of 
16, but 2h reads like a continuation of vii. 12, and 3a also 
seems to be a statement of the gradual abatement entered 
from J. The turning-point, viii. 1 : Then Elohim reme-mbered 
Noah, and all the leasts and all the cattle that were with him in 
the arh, and Elohim made a wind to pass over the earth, and the 
waters abated. Gk)d remembered Noah, ie. (like xix. 29, xxx. 
22, E?c. iL 24, everywhere with the Divine name d\i^k) He 
showed that He did not forget him (and his), and the animals 
confined with him. When the wrath of the Judge prevailed 
the waters rose ; now grace and faithfulness to promise began 
to effect their work of deliverance, and the waters abated, ptr, 
related to nnB', "pn. The wind, which everywhere in Scripture 
appears as the first elementary appearance of that creative 
power which pervades the world of nature, stands first 
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as an intermediate cause. Simultaneous cessation of the 
influxes from beneath and above, ver. 2 : And the foundation of 
the deep, and the sluices of heaven, were dosed, and the rain 
from heaven was restrained. Contrasts to vii. 116, 12, and in 
the same order. Continuance of the decrease, ver. 3 : And the 
vxUers retreated from the earth in a continual retreat, and decreased 
after the lapse of a hundred and fifty days. The gerund ^^, 
eundo, designates the continuance of the retreat, as at ver. 5 
that of abatement, and xxvi. 13 that of increase, nyjjp 
(always with an undageshed p) means from the end of a period 
onwards, hence after its lapse ; it is of like meaning with Ti??, 
ver. 6, iv. 3. After the lapse of a hundred and fifty days, 
during which the water had, according to vii 24, increased, it 
abated. The hundred and fifty days extend from the seven- 
teenth day of the second month, on which the Flood commenced, 
to the seventeenth day of the seventh month, on which the ark 
stranded, ver. 4 : And the ark rested in the seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month, on the mountains of Ararat 
The name ^'^'J? is the name of a country, like the Assyr. 
Urartu, It is the name of the country to which the sons of 
Sennacherib fled after the murder of their father, 2 Kings 
xix. 37, and is mentioned, Jer. li 27, together with ^|0 
(Armenia) ; it is undoubtedly the East- Armenian province of 
Araratia in the plain of the Araxes at the foot of Taurus (Jer. 
on Isa. xxxviL 38), Armenian AiraraJt, The Targums on the 
contrary translate omK, the land of the mp, t.e. Korduene 
(Karduchia), on the left bank of the Upper Tigris as far as to the 
Z&b; so do the Syrians (PesL on viiL 4, Isa. xxxvii. 38, and 
Ephrem) and the Moslems, who designate '0^1 'CHldi south- 
west of Ylln-See as the landing-place of Noah. Berosus too, 
in Joseph. ArU. i. 3. 6, Eusebius and Epiphanius name the 
Gordyaian mountains. The Babylonian legend again speaks 
diflerently. According to this, H&sisadra's vessel stranded 
upon the mountain JVmV, which, like onnx nn, is the same 
AS mountain in the land of Nisir ; and this, according to an 
inscription of Asurn&sirpal, must be sought east of the Tigris 
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beyond the lower Zab. Both these statements of locality 
are interesting, the former of the land of Eardu, nearly 
the present Boktan (see Noldeke, Untersuchungen zur Kritih 
des A. T. f. 150); the latter, which regards the mountain 
Nisir (according to Suess, p. 27, one of the spurs of the 
Tigris lowland) as the mountain where the ark landed/ The 
Scripture tradition leads to Eastern Armenia. " Upon the 
mountains of Ararat " is, according to a similar use of the 
plural, xix. 29, Judg. xii. 7, the same as upon one of the 
mountains of this country. It is not necessary, but still very 
obvious, to think of the Ararat chain rising in two high peaks 
above the plain of the Araxes. Tradition also adheres to 
this chain, for the place of descent from the ark was called, 
according to Joseph. Ant, i. 3. 5, airofiari^piov ; and this, viz. 
primus descensus, is the signification of Nachitshevan (in 
Ptolemseus Naxuana), the ancient city on the east side of 
Ararat^ on the north bank of the Araxes. We are however 
by no means led to suppose that the ark rested upon the 
small plateau covered with perpetual snow of the so-called 
Great Ararat, 16,000 feet high. For this plateau has from all 
sides of its brink so precipitous a declivity, that the descent 
would have been impossible to the inhabitants of the ark. 
Not till recent times, and very seldom, has this summit been 
reached (1829 by Parrot, 1876 by Bryce), over a field of 
snow extending 3000 feet downwards. The other peak is 
called Little Ararat, this being 4000 feet lower; its snow 
melts in the middle of summer, but it rises all the more 
steeply in the form of a cone. From this nevertheless 
gigantic mountain -cone a smaller comb -like range of heights 
extends towards the eastern declivity of Great Ararat with its 

^ The PhTygian legend, which makes a mountain in Celana, in the neighbour- 
hood of the subsequent Apamea-Eibotos, the landing-place of the ark (»tfimris), 
and the translation of t3")lM by 3^*1^*10, *•«• Ceylon in the Samar. Tai^gum, are 
left out of consideration. SH^ID seems however to be a recent gloss instead 
of the original t31*in, which Petermann and Heidenheim have accepted in 
opposition to BrilU, whose text is that of the London Polyglot. The Book of 
Jubilees, Epiphanius and others call the mountain where the ark landed 

S 
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silvery head.^ The ark may have rested somewhere on this 
range of heights ; the account does not oblige us to think of a 
high summit as its place of landing, nay, a comparatively low 
one results from the circumstance that in scarcely 2|^ months 
after the stranding the tops of the mountains were visible, 
the water having hence sunk about 20 feet, and that the 
account puts down only about five months for the remaining 
period of drying up. Appearance of the mountain -tops, 
ver. 5 : And the waters were in continual decrease until the 
tenth month; in the tenth ^nonth, on the first of the month, 
the tops of the mountains were visible. Instead of D^?f^ ^? 
onpm (tempus durans) we have vn with two inf, abs. : they 
were found in a condition of continuous decrease, Ew. 
§ 2806. 

A Jahvistic section follows ; intelligence sought by des- 
patching birds. The first outlook, ver. 6 : And it came to 
pass after the lapse of forty days, thai Noah opened the window 
of tlu ark which he had made. Though, analytically regarded, 
this cannot point back to vl 16, yet it is more probable that 
nc'X refers to Ji^n (from ^n, to bore, to break through) than to 
"???'!7. The raven, ver. 7 : And he sent forth the raven, and 
it went forth, going forth and returning, till the drying up of 
the waters from the earth Perhaps a fragment of Qs account 
of the sending forth of the birds {Paradies, p. 157 sq.) ; 
but then niy and DnnM must have been an editorial insertion. 
In the Babylonian account H^isadra sends forth at the dawn 
of the seventh day, first a dove {summaia), then a swallow 
(sintinta), both of which return, and thirdly a raven {driba), 
which, wading in the water near the ship, does not however 
come into it again. The article of 3^S?n is comprehensive of 

^ The Armenians call Little Aiurat sie and Great Ararat maais, whence it 
seems that great, the meaning of meds, is contained in mo. Both moontains 
have acquired the name Ararat simply by the transference to them of the name 
of the country (LXX. Gen. yiii i, r« ifn rk 'A^«^r ; less ambiguously Jer. : 
moTilee Armenia:). Moses v. Chorene, i. 15, explains AirartU = Arajierai, 
"■ Plain of King Ara," as at i. 7 he brings Masts into improbable combination 
with ope King Amasia. 
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the species, like 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 1 Kings xx. 36, the 
iudividual being distinguished as the representative of the 
species, not from other individuals of the same, but from 
animals of other species. By ^^Kn irty (not understood and 
therefore 'disfigured by an inserted ovk by LXX. Syr. Jer. : 
egrediebatur et non revertebatur) is meant, that it was now 
lost in the distance and now returned to the neighbourhood of 
the ark, without however re-entering it, till the drying up was 
complete (p^^] after the formation ni^b^J ; for the solid ground, 
always drying to a greater distance down from the mountain- 
tops, afforded it a resting-place, and it found abundant 
nourishment from the corpses floating upon the waters. Noah 
had purposely sent forth the neither delicate nor fastidious 
bird ; its remaining away was a good sign. First trial with 
the dove, vv. 8, 9 : AtuI he sent forth tlie dove from him, 
to see if tlie waters had run off from the face of the ground. 
And the dove found no resting-place for the sole of- her 
foot, and she returned to the ark, for the vxUer was still 
upon the face of the wliole earth, and Noah stretched forth his 
hand, and caught her, and took her to him, into the ark. The 
description is tender, and speaks in human fashion of the 
dove (Josh. iii. 13). This is a bird of the valleys, Ezek. 
vii. 16, which were not as yet dry, and one that makes its 
nest in the clefts of the rock. Song Sol. ii. 14, which as yet 
offered no place of refuge that was snug and dry. It is told 
with sympathetic observation of every movement, how Noah 
took in the timid bird when she sought for refuga He then 
waited another seven days (hence the first sending forth of 
the dove took place seven days after the sending forth of the 
raven), and let the dove out a second time, vv. 10, 11 : And 
he waited yet seven other days, and continued to send forth 
tlie dove out of the ark. And the dove caine to him at eventide, 
and, lo, a newly pliLcked leaf of an olive tree in her mouth. 
Then Noah knew that tlu waters had subsided from tlie eartlu 
To wait is elsewhere called 7n^., ^^rrtn^ 7Prt3, here once i'^n? (from 
i>^n bin, JU-, to writhe), to suffer pain, to wait painfully; 
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Olsb. DUIm. correct, i»n^^i ; it is certainly more probable that 
the twice occurring Niphal in ver. 12 should exchange with 
the preceding customary Piel, than with the elsewhere uncor- 
roborated Hiph. Not at once, but late in the evening, did 
the dove return with an olive leaf in her mouth, not one 
floating about on the waters, but one just plucked, and there- 
fore fresh ; ^"J?, decerptus, passes over into the meaning recens, 
Arab, tarif, fresh, piquant, fine (from tarufa, to be fresh, 
properly fresh plucked). The olive-tree has this in common 
with the laurel, that it grows even under water, hence an olive 
leaf is the first sign of life from the earth which is rising again 
from her watery grave. The dove returned, and that as an 
evangelist ; an olive leaf and an olive branch have since been 
the emblems of peace and salvation, and her bringing back an 
olive leaf, ^yg wb, has perhaps been already interpreted by 
the prophet Zechariah, xiv. 7, as an eschatological image. 
Sicut circa vesperam, says John Gerhard, columba venit cum 
ramo olives (so the Vulgate translates) ad arcam : sic Spirittts 
Sanctus circa mundi vesperam doctrinam evangelii detulit ad 
e^lesiam. Third trial with the dove, ver. 1 2 : And he waited 
yet seven other days, and se^it forth tlte dove, and she did not 
continue to return to him a^ain. The form pW is the impf. 
of the Niphal brrti, Ezek. xix. 5, from bn\ The Kal ^DJ is 
more fitting to the animal than the Hiph. ^^p^n, 10 J, which 
expresses a deliberate voluntary act. The dove returns no 
more. This too is good news, valleys as well as mountains 
are now free from water. 

Date of the end of the Flood from Q, vv. 13 (136 ex- 
cepted) and 14: And it came to pass in tlie six hundred and 
first year, in the first month, on the first of the month, the 
waters were dried up from the earth, tJien Noah removed the 
covering of the ark and looked, and, behold, the face of the 
ground was dried. And in the second month, on the twenty^ 
seventh day of the month, the earth was quite dry. The verb ^^n 
here means dried, ^^), quite dried up : the latter appears as 
the consequence of the former, Jer. 1. 38 and Job xiv. 11, 
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witli the borrowed passage, Isa. xix. 5. On the first day of 
the first month the earth was free from water, and on the 
twenty-seventh day of the second month quite dry. The 
Flood began on the seventeenth day of the second month, 
hence a fnll year and ten days had elapsed. But what kind 
of a year? An actual solar year of 365 days (in round 
numbers), or an approximative solar year of 360 days, or a 
lunar year of 354 days (in round numbers)? If it were a 
lunar year, the months would be of 29 and 30 days alter- 
nately ; if an approximative solar year, they would be of 30 
days throughout ; if it were an actual solar year, the compu- 
tation of the months is questionable, but the case is the same 
as in the year of 360 days; some way of reconciling the 
amount of the twelve months determined by the phases of 
the moon with the actual solar year must have taken place. 
These questions, and many more (see Ideler, ChronoL i. 479), 
are susceptible of different answers, because though the com- 
mencement and termination of the full year are indeed named 
(the second month of the one and the second month of the 
next year), the number of the days of which this full year 
consisted is not stated; for, leaving out of account the 
Jahvistic numbers 40 + 7 + 7 + 7, only 150 of the days are 
expressly enumerated. From a harmonistic standpoint we 
may, with Silberschlag {Chronologic der Welt, p. 11 sqq.), 
count 150 + 73 + 40 + 21 + 34 + 57 = 375 days, and thence 
conclude that the year of the Flood was an actual solar year. 
This was already the view of the Syrians, e.g. Ephrem. But 
from an analytical standpoint we have to deal with Q with- 
out regard to the numbers of J. It is safest to start from the 
determining meaning of the 150 days (viii. 2 4) =5 months. 
The beginning and ending of this number of days being 
expressly stated, viL 11, viii. 4, 150 will be no merely round 
number, whence it results that the year of the Flood was an 
approximative solar year of 360 daya So e.g. des Vignoles 
in his ChronologU de Vhistoire mirUe, and Court de Gobelin in 
his Monde 'primitif. The ancient Indian (according to the 
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Eigveda), the ancient Persian and ancient Egyptian year was 
such a year of 360 days. The Parsi-Calendar equah'zes it 
with the actual solar year by five intercalary days at the end 
of the year, and an intercalary month at the end of every 
124 yeara {DMZ. xxxvi. 59, xxxiv. 710). In Egypt too the 
agreement was restored by five supplementary days (iira^o- 
fjbevai), but so that after a long period there was a moveable 
year, the New-year's day (1 Thot) of which did not again 
happen on the same day — July 20, as that of the rising of 
the Sothis or day-star — till after a period of 1461 years. In 
Babylon also computation was made by months of 30 days: 
the month arhu being ideogrammatically written with the 
number 30 in the middle. Nothing however is said of inter- 
calary days (ifrar^ofievat), but we are told of an intercalary 
month, which was from time to time inserted (comp. Lotz, 
Historia Sabbati, p. 38) after Adar {Aduru), or also after Elul 
(UlUbi), as a compensation, whether for the 360 days or for 
the 354 of the lunar year. In the computation of the year 
of the Flood we must have no regard to such intercalary com- 
pensation. If we leave out of consideration the identity of 
150 days with 5 months, it might appear as a lunar year, 
raised by the addition of 10/11 days to a solar year 
(354 + 11=365). If, on the other hand, we make the com- 
putation 150 days = 5 months the rule, the 360 days are 
increased by the addition of 10 to the indifferent and purely 
historical number 370. £w. Schrader, Dillm. see in the 150 
days the remnant of a discrepant tradition, according to which 
the Flood lasted 150-1-150 = 4x75 days, of which another 
trace is also shown in the date of the first stage of the abate- 
ment, viz. the seventeenth day of the seventh month (the 
stranding) and the first day of the tenth month (emergence of 
the mountain-tops), which seems to be reckoned as a period of 
3 X 30 — 15 = 75 days. 
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THE GOING OUT OF THE ARK, NOAH'S SACRIFICE, AND THE 
PROMISE OF JAHVEHy Vm. 15 8QQ. 

Noah having landed on one of the mountains of Ararat, 
receives directions to leave the place of refuge, vv. 15-17 : 
Then Elohim spoke to Noah, saying : Go forth out of the ark, 
thou and thy vnfe and thy sons and sons* wives with thee. 
Every living thing thai is with thee, of all flesh of birds and of 
cattle and of every creeping thing thai creepeth upon the earth, 
bring forth with thee ; and they may sivarm upon earth, and be 
fruitful and multiply upon the earth. Wf corresponds with 
nKn^, yi. 18, and still more in the present connection with Kla, 
vii. 1. How extensive is the notion of njn has been already 
shown^ i 24, 28, 30 ; here it stands first as a general term 
for the animal world. The prep, n is, as at viL 21, ix. 2, 
X. 15, 16, subdividing, though only in a rhetorical, not a 
strictly logical manner. At the close it is said KVin, all these 
animals with thee. The Chethiv 18 to be read wrtH, like 
xix. 12; the Keri, although the verb in Ethiopia originally 
presents i, substitutes for reasons unknown to us «??n, like "»?^n 
for "iB^H, Ps. V. 9, comp. the similar forms with audible Jod, 
Prov. iv. 25 ; Hos. vii. 12 ; 1 Chron. xiL 2. God at once 
renews with words mighty to bless, to the animals who are 
to be brought out of the ark, their creative destination, and 
then the exit is related with glad fulness of words, vv. 18, 19: 
ITien went forth Noah and his sons and his wife a7id his sans* 
wives wUh him. Every living thing, every creeping thing, and 
every bird, everything that moveth upon the earth, after their 
families, went forth out of the ark. Everything in vv. 17-19 
bears the mark of Q, to which also belongs the comprehensive- 
ness of the notions of both toi and .th. His classifications 
are barely translateable. Instead of onypp, i. 21, he here 
once uses the more select and solemn DrfnhBK^p. Ancient 

• • • • 

translators have no feeling for this change. The narrative 
goes on in the words of J. The Jahvist, who related the 
sacrifices of the first pair of brothers, here tells of the begin- 
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ning of post-diluvian sacrifice, ver. 20 : And Noah built an 
altar to Jahveh, and took of all clean cattle and of all dean 
birds and offered up burnt - offerings upon the altar. This 
is the first time that an altar is mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, and that the offering is called nbj; ; instead of K^an 
nmo, iv. 3, we here read rii^J; n^yn (from rhv, to be consumed 
in fire, that is, to be reduced to ascending vapour, Judg. 
XX. 40; Jer. xxxviii. 35; comp. Amos iv. 10). The altar, 
though not named like altaria from the height, but as a 
place where an ofifering was slain, is to be thought of as an 
elevated place: Ezekiel calls it symbolically ^9^J}, God's 
height, as the sacrificial hearth ^??^1^, the burning-place of God, 
from mK, to burn (see Ges. Lex. 10 th ed.). The Mesha inscrip- 
tion has for it bvnv^, plur. ^^k^k, which Smend-Socin translates 
" Altaraufsatz " (place of fire ?). The reason why the sacrifice 
is now sent up upon one of the high places of earth in flame 
and vapour towards heaven is, as Hofmann has shown, that 
the visible presence of Jahveh has forsaken the world. The 
look of one who prays and sacrifices is no longer directed 
towards the west^ where the cherubic presence of God marked 
the place of the lost Paradise, but towards heaven; there 
is the throne of Jahveh, whence, according to Ps. xxix. 10, 
He inflicted the judgment of the Plood.^ The clean animals 
are here eatable, though all were not so according to subse- 
quent laws concerning food; nor must those used on this 
occasion be limited to such as were, according to later laws, 
sacrificial. Acceptance of Noah's sacrifice, vv. 21, 22: And 
JaJhveh snielt the odour of pacification, and Jahveh said to his 
luaH: I will not proceed to inflict again a curse upon the 
ground for man's sake ; for the imagination of the human heart 
is evil from youth, and I will not proceed to smite again every 
living thing, as I have done. During all the days of the earth, 
seed-time and harvest, cold and heal, summer and wirUer, day 
and night, shall not cease. What is called in Greek tcvio-aa, is 
in the Bible called odour (scent) of pacification, niri, after the 

^ See my essay, ** Der Blick gen Himmel,*' in the I^eue ChriBtoterpe, 1882. 
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formation l^^?, from nnl3, to pacify, to appease wrath and turn it 
to favour. In the cuneiform account of the Flood the parallel 
passage runs : '' The gods sucked in the scent, the gods sucked 
in the well- smelling scent (irisa iaba) ; the gods gathered like 
flies over the sacrificer." The scriptural expression also is 
anthropomorphic, but more worthy of God. Jahveh accepted 
with favour the thankfulness and desires of the rescued mani- 
fested in the heavenward streaming sacrifices, saying to His 
heart, i.e. (like xxiv. 45, comp. xxvii. 41) to or in Himself 
(Taigums, n^D^M), that He was graciously resolved never 
again to inflict so universal a judgment upon mankind.^ 
Human sinfulness which had incurred it, vi 5, is henceforth 
to have no similar consequence, because it is now the common 
inheritance of mankind, and decidedly influences the individual 
even before his entrance upon the riper age of fully conscious 
self-determination, — a time of patience, avoxn, is now to begin. 
Bom. iii 16, God taking pleasure in the desire for salvation 
manifested in the sacrifice of those who had been preserved from 
the Flood. '* All the days of the earth," i.e. during the whole 
further course of time, hence to the end of earthly history, the 
regular interchange of seasons and times is to suffer no such 
interruption as had taken place through the Flood. The 
first three pairs of words, "^^i?. ^l> ^'tJ "^P, ^'J'^J Ti?, do not 
signify, as Jewish expositors insist (see Sashi), six seasons of 
two months each (a division of the year which is found in the 
Vedas), but divide the year into two halves, as among the 
ancient Greeks into dipo*: and x'^^f^^* ^ Hesiod, a/irjTo<; and 
aporo^ : The rainy wintry season, ^"jH with its cold n'p (Jer. 

^ According to Badde (art. on Gen. iii. 17, ▼. 29, viii. 21, in Stade's Zeitschr, 
1886, p. 80 sqq.), it is /* who fashioned viii. 21 after iii. 17, excluding the 
history of Paradise related by J^, and replacing his history of the Fall by his 
own history of the Flood, although regarding the Flood as noiKiTTlK b^ 

is quite inappropriate, because a curse always implies some spiritual power 
which permanently influences the nature and conditions of that which is 
affected. It is however an exaggerated acuteness which recognises no vkhp 
in the decree of punishment, vi. 18, and its execution. On the other hand, 
Budde is in the right when he says that Riehm in Stud, u, Kritik, 1885, p. 780, 
is mistaken in referring ^DK VO back to iii. 17. 
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xxxvi. 22) and its field tUlage, Jm (or ^n, Ex. xxxiv. 21 ; 
Prov. XX. 4), made possible by the early rain (*l^l?, «*-wy>- = 
ni^\ Neh. vii. 24 ; Ezra ii. 18), and the dry season of summer, 



w -^ 



ri? OaA5 from klS, to be burning hot), with its heat, Dh (Isa. 

xviii. 4), and its harvest, y^\> (Jer. viii. 20). The year is 
halved, as in Ps. Ixxiv. 17 ; Amos iii. 15 ; Zech. xiv. 8. The 
LXX. translates S|nm, xal eap ; ^"jn means indeed the first half 
of the agricultural year (see on Job xxix. 4), on which account 
the notion of the premature is combined with it (Tdra. f|-in, 
opposed to bsK, to be late), but spring is called 3^?&? (comp. 
Himyar. Sjnn, harvest, Km, spring, DMZ. xxx. 324). The fourth 
pair promises the regular succession of day and night, for this 
too had been disturbed during the Flood, the earth being 
enveloped in cloudy darkness. The order of nature thus 
ratified anew is a subject of praise for prophecy and lyric 
poetry, Jer. xxxi. 35 sq., xxxiii. 20, 25 sq. ; Ps. Ixxxiv. 
16 sq. The double ^ok vo has, according to Isa. liv. 9, the 
force of an oath. 



THE FOUNDATION OF A NEW ORDER OF THINGS, IX. 1-7. 

Natural relations being now secured by promise against 
such a catastrophe as that experienced by means of the 
Flood, new physical, ethical and judicial foundations are 
given to human life. The fundamental conditions of the 
increase and preservation of the human race are however 
first renewed, and first of all the creative blessing of propaga- 
tion, ix. 1 : And Elohim blessed Noah and his sons, and said 
unto them: Be fruitful^ and multiply, and Jill the earth. 
A repetition of i. 28. Next, man's vocation of power over 
the animals is renewed : And let the fear of you and the 
terror of you go forth upon every beast of the earth and every 
fovjl of heaven, of all that w^ves on the ground and of all fish 
of the sea; to your hand they are given. The suffixes of 
D3nrn D^^^to are obj. : fear and terror before you (comp. xvL 5, 
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xxvii. 13, L 4; Mai. L 6), MJpn from nn, Job xli. 25 (comp. 
the comparative form, Eccles. xii. 5), with i instead of a in a 
doubly closed syllable. The dominion of man over the 
animals has no longer its original and inoffensive character, 
i 28, ii. 19 sq. : he must now bring them into subjection by 
exerting himself to make them serviceable. Budde takes the n 
of i'ba as that which is usual after notions of dominion, it is how- 
ever the specifying 3, see on vii. 21 ; the remaining animals 
are ranged under the two main divisions of the animal 
world 7Y*n and ()ty, the language disregarding the actual state 
of circumstances. All are given into the hand of man, who 
is to have and to maintain the upper hand in the now un- 
avoidable conflict. And because the Paradisaic fertility of 
the earth and the childlike inoffensiveness of the former quiet 
life have now ceased, the eating of flesh is also permitted, 
ver. 3 : Every moving thing that liveth, let it be to you for food, 
as the green herb I liave given you all. Certainly men had 
already eaten not merely vegetable food and milk, but flesh 
also ; this they had done however arbitrarily, they are now 
authorized to do it by Divine announcement. Zh refers back 
to the original authorization, i. 29. On Wj and ^'3"n« (everj-- 
thing whatever), see there also. On viror herbce, see on i. 30. 
The ^K which follows (originally aflBrmative, then frequently, as 
at vii. 23, restrictive, sometimes also, as here, comp. Lev. xL 4, 
Ps. Ixviii 7, Zech. i. 6, exceptive or contrastive, as more 
frequently t?K) introduces a limitation of that participation 
of flesh which is now permitted, ver. 4 : But flesh in its life, 
its blood, shall ye not eat. The 3 is the Beth of association, 
and toi is in apposition to ^^?f. Flesh while combined with 
its life, ix. its blood, is still forbidden, according to the word- 
ing of the prohibition the flesh of a still living unslaughtered 
and consequently a not yet bloodless animal (viz. pieces cut 
off, ^n?ri? "^J?, according to the synagogal expression), as the 
Abyssinians e.g, will under circumstances cut out a piece from 
the hind quarter of the cow they are driving, and esteem fresh 
raw flesh with the muscular contortions still visible as the 
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greatest of dainties (coinp. the article " Abessinische Bcafsteaks 
aus lebenden Ochsen geschnitten," in Audand, 1868, p. 
• 406 sq.). Every partaking of blood, and therefore of the still 
bleeding flesh of a slaughtered animal, is however at the same 
time forbidden,* for the reason ion iB^a gives the command, 
of universal application to every kind of eating with the blood : 
flesh in which there is still blood is not to be eaten, because 
the blood is the life, Deut xii. 23, or, as may be also said, 
because the life of all flesh is the blood. Lev. xvii. 14, or more 
accurately, is in the blood. Lev. xvii. 11. Blood and life 
are one, inasmuch as they are in one another in a relation of 
intercausation ; the blood is not the same as the life, but it is 
before all other constituents of the animal coiporeality the 
manifestation, material and vehicle of that life, which per- 
vades, fashions and continuously regenerates the corporeality. 
This relation of the life to the blood, a far more direct one 
than to the flesh (for the blood is the medium of life to the 
latter), is indicated by the juxtaposition of )\t^2 and ion, which 
at the same time suggests the reason for this prohibition of 
the blood, viz. a sacred reverence for that principle of life 
flowing in the blood, which even as that of the animal is 
derived from God, who bestows a participation in His all- 
animating life. This respect, which is due to the life of 
oven a beast, and not the prevention of a brutalization of 
human life, which might be feared by its too near contact 
with brute life, is the ground of the prohibition. For the 
latter motive finds no expression in the Old Testament, and 
is in contradiction with the use of animal blood in Divine 
worship. This prohibition of blood is repeated seven times 
in the Mosaic legislation besides Lev. xix. 26, viz. Lev. 
ill 17, vii 25-27, xvii. 10-14, Deut xiL 16, 23, 24, 
XV. 23, and gives as a further reason. Lev. xvii. 11, that the 
blood is an atonement, ^^.^3, by reason of the life that is in 

^ Jewiah tradition does not hold this view : it enumerates seyen Noachian 
commandments, of which six had been binding from Adam onwards. After 
the Flood the prohibition of the membrum de vivo was added ; see Gust. Marx, 
Tatung Unglavbiger nach tcUm, rabb, ReelU (1885), pp. 28-00. 
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it. This motive for the prohibition fell away with the typea 
Hod shadows of the law of sacrifice, but the other continues, 
though it is not binding with the legal force of the Old 
Testament. In the four apostolical prohibitions, Acts xv. 20, 
29, XXL 25 (comp. Const, apost. vi. 13), that of blood is 
split in two, both the blood of slaughtered animals and every- 
thing strangled, and therefore its blood not shed (^^7.^ and 
np33) being in conformity with the Mosaic law forbidden. 
With ?[H1 a second exception appears beside the ^H of 4a. 
The killing of beasts for food is freely granted, yet blood is to 
be avoided, and on the other hand the life of man is inviol- 
able, ver. 5 : And yet your hlood according to each of your sotih 
will I require, from the hand of every least vnll I require it, and 
from the hand of man, from the hand of every one's brother vnll 

1 reqiiire the life of man. If the ^ of DyrilrD?? were dot. 
commodi, like Deut. iv. 15 : for defence to your souls (Tuch, 
Kn.), it would stand after ^nnK, If it were the b of posses- 
sion (LXX. Syr. Jer. and most interpreters), we should expect 
oa^nc'W? nrte. And if a pregnant expression of " your blood, 
your own blood," were intended (Budde), D^^riB^J DT would 
have been said. It best corresponds with the Elohistic 
diction to take n in a distributive sense : your blood, to whose* 
soever life it may belong. The verb irn in a judicial sense 
means : to require again from any one something which he 
has destroyed, and so to demand compensation, satisfaction 
for it (whence exactly: to avenge, Ps. ix. 13; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 22), withW, Ezek. xxxiii. 6, xxxiv. 10 (synon. ^^D K'ga, 

2 Sam. iv. 11; Dyp irn, Deut. xviii. 1 9), comp. *i!P of animals, 
Ps. xxii. 21. God will avenge the death of man (1) on the 
animal, which has thus broken through the bounds of its God- 
ordained relation to man. Man naturally extirpates such beasts 
as are dangerous to human life, the destruction of every animal 
guilty of the death of a man here receives Divine sanction a» 
a judicial procedure (comp. Ex. xxi 28 sq.). (2) (Jod will 
avenge the death of man on the man, who has thereby 
criminally broken the brotherly relation existing between all 
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men. B^« is followed by an appositional vnx, after the same 
fashion as xv. 10, xlL 12, xlii. 36 ; Num. xvii 17. The noun 
standing in the case of genitive annexation in thi second place 
stands emphatically first, and that which in such a relation 
occupies the first place follows with a suffix referring to the 
word before : from the hand of every man, of his brother, is 
the same as from the hand of the brother of every man ; the 
same state of things occurs Zech. viL 10.^ (Imagine not evil 
against one who stands in brotherly relation to any of you.) 
Transference of vengeance on the murderer to men themselves, 
ver. 6 : Whoso sheds man's hlood, hy men shall his blood be sited: 
for in the image of Elohim made He man. We have here the 
first trace of the appointment of a magistracy as the executor 
of the requirements of the moral government of the world, and 
hence as the representative of God (see on Ps. Ixxxii. 6) ; and 
it is very important to note that as in the Old Testament the 
rights of the priesthood are in the first place the attributes 
of all Israel, and as in the New Testament the rights of the 
spiritual office are in the first place the attributes of the 
entire Church, so here too the attributes of political audiority 
appear in the first place as the attributes of mankind ; D*iKa 
(found non-Hebraic by over-hasty criticism) means through 
men, as elsewhere also the personal caiisa ejfficiens is expressed 
by the passive with a, Num. xxxvL 2 ; Job xxvii. 15 ; Hos. 
xiv. 4 ; comp. ib. L 7. Men themselves are thus placed, 
as a holy Yehm, against deeds of bloody violence, so far as 
these come to their knowledge and not merely to the know- 
ledge of the Omniscient. As punishment by death is not here 
transferred to the nearest relative of a murdered man as ^'Ka 
D'^«!!, Num. XXXV. 19 (for vn« B^« does not mean a man his 
brother = his relative), it is not the so-called blood-vengeance 
which is here instituted, though this, especially within the 
rules and limits sanctioned by the Mosaic law, has its legal 
title in this Noachian command. The form in which the 

^ Comp. the investigation of this mode of speech in Badde, Vrfftsch. 
283-289. 
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punisliment is to be carried out is as yet left undefined by 
the command, which merely places it generally in the hand 
of men and^ requires it from them^ without allowing of a 
money fine, as compensation. The murderer is to suffer that 
which he has inflicted ; for murder is not only the extreme 
of uubrotherliness, but also a crime against the inviolable 
majesty of the Divine image, which even after the Fall is 
fundamentally the character indelebilis of mankind and of each 
individual In the sentence which gives the reason, 6b, the 
main notion is genitive by attraction, like xiv. 1 sq. ; Ps. Ixv. 
12, Ixxxv. 14; comp. on the other hand, Hos. i. 2. E. Akiba 
in Aboth iii. 14 takes D^n by itself: in the image Elohim 
made man. Conclusion of the Noachian Thorah, v. 7 : And 
ffou, be fruitful, and multiply, swarm upon earth, and multiply 
upon it. The foundations of the new beginning of history 
being now laid, the Divine blessing with which the whole 
is rounded off is repeated. 



THE TOKEN OF THE COVENANT IN THE CLOUDS, IX. 8-17. 

The Elohistic passage, ix. 1-7, is here continued without 
interruption in a second Elohistic passage, beginning with ^^Ki, 
which corresponds with the D^^n of 7a. The covenant-promise 
and covenant-pledge of God accompany the precepts to the 
newly blessed human race. Elohim will establish His covenant 
with mankind whom He has preserved, and with the animal 
world, vv. 8-11: And Elohim spake to Noah, and to his sons with 
him, saying: And I, behold, I establish my covenant with you, and 
with you/r seed after you ; arid vrith every living sovl that is with 
y<^> of fowl, of cattle, and of every beast of the earth with you, 
of all that go out of the ark, according to every beast (je nach 
allem Getier) of the earth. And I wUl establish my covenant 
with you, and all flesh shall not be any more cut off by the 
waters of the flood, and there shall not be any more a flood to 
destroy the earth. In vi. 18 the establishment of the covenant 
was valid for the preservation of life in the midst of the 
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Flood, here for the prosperous continuance of the preserved 
races of men and animals. On ^?^n ^3K\ (with a particip. 
following as an expression of t\\Qfut instans), see vi. 17. The 
covenant relation, of which Paul preached at Lystra, includes 
the animal world also, which sympathetically shares in the joy 
and sorrow of man, who is, as it were, the heart of the world. 
In ver. 10 the classifying prepositions are again heaped up 
(which alone is a certain sign of Q) in an almost untranslateable 
manner : first 3, of the parts of which the whole consists, then 
p, of the gen'ics ex quo, i,e. of the general under which the 
particular is summed up, and thereupon { of the whole notion, 
according to which the particular comprehended therein is 
determined (comp. ver. 5, xxiii, 10 ; Ex. xxvii 3, 19 ; Ezek. 
xliv. 9 ; Ezra i. 5). No animated being living in a body of 
flesh, neither man nor animal, shall henceforth be cut off ^p 
Sasn, by the water of the (recurring) Flood. The LXX. 
rightly translate the p by cltto, for with the passive it does 
not designate the subject, as iVo does, as self-active, but as 
that from which the action proceeds (comp. Obad. ver. 9, %?p 
in consequence of the slaughter, but also Pa xxxviL 23, 'no' 
from Jahveh) ; in the Latin db (from utto) the distinction is 
given up, nor is it carefully observed in the more recent style of 
the Semitic languages. The token of the covenant, vv. 12-16 : 
And Elohim said : This is the token of the covenant which I 
dm ahoxU to make between me and you and every living creature 
which is with you, to eternal generations. My how have I set in 
the dovd, and it sJiall serve for a token of the covenant between 
me and the earth. And it shall come to pass, when I bring a 
cloud upon the earth, the bow shall be seen in the cloud. And 
I will remember my covena7it, which is between me and you and 
every living soul of all fksh, and the waters shall not henceforth 
become a flood to destroy all flesh. And the bow shall be in the 
cloud, and I will look upon it, to remember an eternal covenant 
between Elohim and every living smil of all flesh which is upon 
the eaHh, With nxf God points to the rainbow which was 
then visible or just becoming so (comp. on Job xxxvii. 1). 
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A sign, espedally such an one as becomes a sensible pledge 

of what is invisible or future, is called rriK = awajat, djat (duT), 

from mw, to mark, Num. xxxiv. 1 0. What follows, jni V?"^?^*?, 

shows that "ism must be referred to the covenant, not to the 

token (comp. xvii 2) ; ^V Jth is a period of time extending 

over generation after generation into the immeasurable. The 

bow is called ^f^, with a feminine termination, as the Arab. 

kavs shows (from ^jjj, fut. a, to bend, to curve), and the 

doud in which God sets the bow f^iVJj, of the just now 

fundamentally accomplished fact) is called {3}^, as that which 

meets the eye of him who looks up (comp. ancient Arab. *anan, 

object, and n^y, to reply), from which gy, 14a, is denominated 

P€^>eka^ arf€lp€ip. The apodosis begins with i"^^^^., 14&, and 

is continued in ^?'j?|^. '^^p, 166, defines the purpose: God 

will see the bow, an intentional looking is meant, that 

He may remember the eternal covenant between God and 

earthly beings, viz. those remaining after the Flood. This 

passage is rounded ofiT in ver. 17, just as the former one was in 

ver. 7 : And Elohim said unto Noah : This is the token of the 

covenant, which I have established bettaeen me and all flesh which 

is upon the earth, '^^f^ is here repeated for the twelfth, or 

including nmn'^3, vii. 15, for the thirteenth time since vi 12, 

and always in Q, ** The bow that is in the doud in the day 

of rain'' is mentioned again within the Old Testament only 

at Ezek. i 28 (comp. Apoc. iv. 3, x. 1). It is beautifully 

described, Ecclus. xliii. 12,' comp. 1. 7. It is indeed a 

phenomenon that may be accounted for by natural laws; 

but the laws of nature are truly the appointment of God, 

Ecclus. xliii. 11 sq., and it is just in its conformity to natural 

law that the rainbow is a pledge that the order of nature 

shall continue. And is there not to every law of nature a 

background pointing to the mysteries of the Divine nature 

and will ? The label of the rainbow is sufficiently legible. 

Shining upon a dark ground which just before broke forth in 

lightning, it represents the victory of the light of love over 

the fiery darkness of wrath. Originating from the effect of 

T 
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the sun upon a dark cloud, it typifies the willingness of the 
heavenly to pervade the earthly. Stretched between heaven 
and earth, it is as a bond of peace between both, and, spanning 
the horizon, it points to the all-embracing universality of the 
Divine mercy. Involuntarily — says Tuch — the idea of 
the interposition of the two worlds attaches itself to the 
coloured bow resting at both ends firmly on the earth. 

noah's blessing and cuese, with the conclusion of the 

toledoth, ix 18-27. 

The two Elohistic sections of legal tenor, ix. 1-7, 8-17, 
are now followed by a Jahvistic section of prophetic tenor, 
ix. 18-27. The time immediately succeeding the Flood is, 
like that immediately succeeding the Creation, a time of 
decision entailing momentous results. Then was decided the 
fate of mankind, now the fate of nations ; and both, as is else- 
where the case in primitive times, by apparently trivial and 
commonplace occurrences. Hitherto J^ so far as his history 
of Noah and the Flood has come down to us, has not men- 
tioned the sons of Noah by name. Hence we need be the 
less astonished at the repetition, 18a: Avd tfie sons of 
Noah, who went forth out of the ark, were Shem, Ham and 
Jepheth. The three are named in the same order, v. 32, and 
farther on ; this does not correspond with their succession in 
age, for Shem is, according to x. 2 1 (see there), the eldest, 
and Ham, according to the narrative here following, the 
youngest. £d. Kouig in his Latin dissertations on the 
linguistic proof of Biblical Criticism, 1879, p. 20, finds the 
reason for the transposition to be, that Ham stood in closer 
relation than Japheth to the first-born ; but perhaps Japheth 
stands last only because his name formed a more rhythmical 
conclusion to the triumvirate which had become proverbial 
At 18i it is remarked in preparation for the intelligibility of 
what follows : And Ham is the father of Canaan, This is 
now mostly regarded as an addition of the redactor, the 
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inference being drawn from the fact of the curse falling upon 
Canaan, that in the original version of the narrative it was 
Canaan who transgressed against Noah (Dillm. and others). 
Some go farther, and maintain that, according to the original 
wording, not Shem, Ham and Japheth, but Shem, Japheth and 
Canaan were the three sons of Noah (Wellh.) ; whence Budde, 
by means of critical operations which go beyond our horizon, 
obtains the result, that the narrative here following stood 
originally after zi 9, and began : ** And there went out also from 
Babel, Noah the son of Jabal, he, and his wife, and his three 
sons, Shem, Japheth and Canaan, and he went to the Syrian 
Mesopotamia, and remained there." Thus — ^he thinks — wrote 
J^, who, as Wellh. and Kuen. also assume, knew nothing of a 
flood. We see here a specimen of what analysis, competitively 
carried out, can efiect On the other hand the suspicion is 
suggested, that jB, when assigning its present position to the 
narrative, made Ham the transgressor instead of Canaan, for 
the sake of placing the narrative in still more varied relation 
to the genealogy of the nations which foUowa This sus- 
picion is however without justification: the relation of the 
narrative to ch. x. is, even if Canaan were the offender, close 
enough, and such distortion of the tradition would be purely 
arbitrary. Besides, we cannot imagine jB so thoughtless as not 
to have taken into account the reason why Noah, because of 
the offender Ham, inflicted a curse on Canaan his son. What 
is related happened a considerable time after the Flood, and 
affords no superficial view of the moral state of that tripartite 
world of nations which descended from the three sons of Noah ; 
for, as ver. 19 says : Tfiese three are the sons of Noah ; and from 
these vHis dispersed the whole earth, i.e, the whole population of 
the earth, like x. 25, xi. 1, and as elsewhere, e.g, Judg. xviii 30, 
the population of the country. The formation nvfij is lightened 
from nxD3, as ^^ is from ^v&^, Isa. xxxiii. 3, a metaplastic 
formation from fw=)nD (Kal, xi. 4, Niph. x. 18, Hiph, xi 9), 
not from )^d3, for KM also, 1 Sam. xiil 1 1, is the Mpk of 
pfD, 6es. § 67, note 11. External occasion of the decisive 
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occurrence, ver. 20 : And Noah the husbandman began and 
planted a vineyard, Hengst Kn. Tuch (comp. Hitz. on Ps. 
cxiiL 9) translate: Noah began to be a husbandman (an 
agriculturist), which is incorrect as to matter, since it is not the 
cultivation of the field, but that of the vine, which is spoken of 
as a novelty; Ew. compares 1 Sam. iii. 2 (comp. also the 
subsequent usual expression Q^tw"]© ^^^HO?, they began to be 
angry). But though ?nn with a predicate following (without 
nvn^) is possible, yet this explanation is already doubtful, 
because only in rare instances of the at. constr. does the defini- 
tion by the article attach exclusively to the second member 
of the phrase, xvi 7, xlviii. 19 ; Judg. xiiL 6 ; 2 Sam. xiL 30 ; 
Ps. cxiii. 9. Hence we have to take together V®!? . . . ^nj), 
which is the same as 9^37 ^n^, Ges. § 1 42. 3. According to 
this narrative the cultivation of the vine comes from Armenia ;^ 
and truly this and the whole of the eastern part of Fontus is 
the native place of the vine, for which, in regard of its stem 
and curling tendrils, there could be no name more graphic 
than t|?, from Vfi3=Da, to curve, while D'JS, on the other 
hand, means in itself only the hill and then the vine hill, 
vineyard (see on Isa. v. 1). Tradition designates the hill 
in the north-west, which leans on Great Ararat and. facili- 
tates its ascent, as the place of Noah's vine planting. 
Egyptian mythology refers the cultivation of the vine to 
Osiris, Greek to Dionysos, Persian to Dshemshid; the 
statement of the Jahvist, in which is continued the series of 
the beginnings of civilisation given in ch. iv., is of a purely 
historical nature. Noah's transgression, ver. 21 : Arid he 
drank of the wine, and was drunk, and uncovered himself 
in the midst of his tent. Wine, which was subsequently used 
for the purpose of public worship, had as well as other 
inventions a beginning defiled with sin. He who kept his 
ground against the waters of the great Flood succumbs to 

^ The Tillage Arguri (Le. platUaHo vUia, from uri, the Tine plant), destroyed 
1840 by an eruption of Ararat, commonly pronounced Agurri, stood upon the 
spot stated by tradition to be that of the Koachian D*V3* 
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wine. He lies half-naked, not indeed outside of, but within 
his tent (•^^^jf, another writing, as at xii. 8, xiii 3, xxxv. 21, 
for ^^^). The insulting behaviour of Ham, ver. 22 : And 
Ham, tfu father of Canaan, saw tfu naked^iesa of his father 
and told it to his tvx> brothers ivilhovi. He not only looks in 
without instantly drawing back, but tries without delicacy 
and without the piety due to his father, to induce others to 
join in his scornful merriment. It is a carnal and animal 
feeling which is here manifested, similar to that upon which 
a woe is pronounced by Habakkuk, ch. ii. 15. Contrary 
behaviour of Japheth and Shem, ver. 23 : And Shem and 
Jepheth took Hie upper garment, and laid it vpon both their 
shoulders and u^ent backioards and covered the nakedness of 
their father, and their faces were hackwards, and they did not 
see the nakedness of their father, ngn is purposely said, and 
not ^ni^^ : Shem was the chief personage, as Noah was at 
vii 7, and the impulse and direction proceeded from him. 
But Japheth was in accordance with him; the narrative 
emphasizes as strongly as possible the common act of the 
two brothers, in which reverence, modesty and wisdom vied 
with each other in putting an end to the scandal. HTofe^ is 
the upper garment which the father had thrown off instead 
of. using it for a covering, Ex. xxii. 26 ; Deut xxiv. 13 (J^^)^ 
D3^ forms no plural. '^^linM is a like formation with 
n^n*ip, Mai. iii 14. Noah's recovery from intoxication, 
ver. 24 : And Noah OAJoakedfrom his unne, and knew what his 
youngest son had done to him. The accented A of {IT! {impf 
of Yff*) is shortened in T\^ into an unaccented ^. Wine is 
here equivalent to the effect of wine taken = drunkenness, as 
1 Sam. L 14, xxv. 37. jo^?? toa (not |b^!7, because ipij is the 
usual form with separative accents, and especially with pausal 
ones) means, according to 1 Sam. xvii. 14, xvi 11, his 
youngest son, for it is a fallacy to assert that it is the 
** unanswerable ** result of the succession, Japheth, Ham and 
Shem in ch. x., that Ham is the middle of the three, because, 
as Dillm. himself states in the introduction to ch. x., this 
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order was required by the method adopted in Genesis of pro- 
ceeding from the most remote to the nearer and nearest When 
two are spoken of, ppn (n^tspn) may be just as well translated 
the younger as the youngest^ xxvii 15, zxiz. 16, 18, comp. 
i 16 ; but where several are spoken of, it means the minor 
natu in relation to all the rest If this is correct, and if we 
may take x. 6, where Canaan appears as the youngest son 
of Ham, as an illustration, the sin committed against his 
venerable and grey-headed father by Noah's youngest son 
was visited upon the youngest son of the latter. It is 
however questionable whether the descendants of Ham are 
there mentioned according to their ages; moreover the 
genealogy in ch. x. is one not of families but of nations. 
It is sufficient for the law of retribution that Canaan was a 
son of Ham, and that according to the glance into the future 
which was granted to Noah, the low and mean disposition 
which Ham, in contradistinction to his two brothers, mani- 
fested towards his father, was visited in the relation of his 
son to the descendants of his brother, ver. 25 : And he mid. 
Cursed he Canaan, a servant of servants shaU he he to his 
hrethren, ie. the most conspicuous and lowest of servants 
(comp. "prince of princes," Num. iii 32), deeply humbled in 
conformity with his ominous name (comp. 2^33, Judg. iv. 2S ; 
Deut ix. 3 ; Neh. ix. 24). With regard to the fulfilment, he 
became the servant of Shem when Israel extirpated some of 
the Phoenicians of the interior and subdued others, and sub- 
jected them to the lowest menial services. Josh. ix. 23, 
1 Kings ix. 20 sq.; and the servant of Japheth, when the 
Greeks and llomans overthrew Tyre and Carthage, after the 
Phoenician coast and colonial power had already been broken 
by the Assyrians, Chaldseans and Persians. Hannibal came 
to feel this curse when he beheld the head of Asdrubal 
thrown over the Punic intrenchments by the Bomans, and 
exclaimed : Agnoseo fortunam Carthaginis, The third Punic 
War (149-146) ended in the total demolition of Carthage 
and the infliction of the curse upon its site. In 439 it 
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became tbe capital of the kingdom of the Vandals, and the 
Phoenician people utterly disappeared from the roll of nations. 
The curse did not however fall upon Ham in all his posterity, 
and thus afford a semblance of right to the pro -slavery 
advocates. It did not fall e.g. upon Mizraim, a land ex- 
tremely prosperous for a thousand years and a model of 
Hamitic civilisation. And even to the posterity of Canaan 
the curse only applied in the foreknowledge that the sin of 
their ancestor would be the type of their own moral condition 
(comp. ch. xix. ; Lev. xviii and xx; Deut xii 31). The 
saying is no sentence of condemnation excluding the posterity 
of Canaan from salvation ; the blessing of all nations in the 
seed of the patriarch includes the Hamites also, and especially 
Canaan ; and though vassalage is indeed a national misfortune, 
it may become a means of blessing to a people, at least to those 
who, like Bahab and the Canaanite woman in the Kew Testa- 
ment, do not participate in the national sin. — Punishment in 
its proper sense is, according to the teaching of Scripture 
(Deut. xxiv. 16 ; comp. 2 Kings xiv. 6 ; Ezek. xviii), suffered 
by each individual only on account of his own sin. 

After the curse upon Canaan, the two declarations of bless- 
ing begin with a fresh izdk^, vv. 26, 27 : Ajid he said: Blessed 
be Jahveh the God of Shem, and let Canaan be their servant. 
Elohim give large extension to JqpJieth, and let him dwell in the 
tents of Sfhem, and let Can/ian be their servaTit. In both instances 
is the curse of Canaan repeated as a kind of refrain, like a 
ceterum censeo; it is the dark foil to the blessing of Shem and 
Japheth, to whom the two to? refer, to? occurs indeed some- 
times (e.g. Isa. xliv. 15) as an imitated \^ (lahu) (Ges. § 103. 2), 
here however it has the presumption of being of like meaning 
with vwi*. The Berachah of Shem becomes a Berachah of 
Jahveh. In view of the blessing of which Shem is to partake, 
Noah praises Jahveh, from whom this blessing proceeds, nay, 
who is Himself this blessing. Does a mutual relation between 
the blessing and the name of the person blessed take place here 
also ? Perhaps so, for God in the sphere of His manifesta- 
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tion in act is called : He who makes Himself a name, and so 
close is the connection of God and His name, that God in 
His historical self-testimony is called (Isa. xxx. 27) 'n D?. 
Jahveh makes Himself a name in becoming the God of 
Shem, and thus entwines His name with that of Shem, 
which means the name. In the blessing of Japheth the 
Distich swells to a Tristich. The blessing is here clearly 
connected with both the sound and meaning of the name. 
The Hiph, ^Bp, from nnfi, to be wide, to be open, may mean, 
like ^^J}i Targ. ^5!^?, introduction into an unrestrained posi- 
tion, but here, where the status quo is not restraint and loss of 
liberty, but isolation and limitation, it has the meaning of 
spacious extension (LXX. irXarvvai, Jer. dUatet), like ntSB^, 
also construed with f. Job xiL 23. The proper name ^B^, 
traced back to nno, is like the proper names fl^ ^^^ "?9» 
from nn and nno, and the nom, oppdL segd. D»n, a reduction 
from npon {jmpf. cons, opni). The name of God is here 
changed : He is called mn\ as the God of salvation, the God 
of positive revelation, and as such He is the God of Shem. 
On the other hand He is called, with reference to Japheth, 
B^^^^^J, which is the more general name of God, especially as 
the Creator of the world. For Japheth stands in a relation to 
God chiefly brought about by the light of nature, and delights 
in the exercise of the natural powers with which man is 
endowed.^ His tendency is an outward one, because the 
natural powers find their sphere of action and their material in 
the outer world. The blessing of Japheth consists (1) in his 
extension over a wide region of lands, and (2) in his coming to 
dwell in the tents of Shem. For nfi^ not D^r6K> is the subject 
of |i)K^.. Philo {0pp. i. 402) makes God the subject, though 
hesitatingly : ?<re)9 fiivroi rh t^9 €vj^9 koX hrl rov ^la^eO 
ava<f>€p€Tai, The Fathers unanimously explain, like Irenaeus 
(iiL 5. 3) : dUatans laphst et eonstituens eum in domo Sem. 
The reference to God has this in its favour, that pr is the 

^ The Midrash {Bereshith rabha^ c. 36) expresses this in the formula : Shem 
for the Tallith (the ooyering for prayer), Japheth for the Pallium. 
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special word for God's gracious presence in Israel (Onkelos : 
a W3C^ neh ; comp. ia-/C7jp<oae, John i. 1 4), and that thus the 
blessing of Shem reaches its climax in God's taking up His 
dwelling with him. Against this reference however, whose 
latest advocate is Briggs in his Memanic Prophecy (1886), 
p. 82 sq., may be adduced the following reasons : (1) that as 
Shem is the subject of the blessing, ver. 26, so also will Japheth 
be the subject of the blessing, ver. 27 ; (2) that God's gracious 
presence with Shem is already contained in D?^ ^^% 'n ipna ; 
(3) that the God of Shem, as distinguished from the God of 
Japheth, is called, not D^n!?», but mrr ; (4) that the plural 
^bnMa leads us to infer a collective idea as the subject, 
and the more so, that the statement that God would dwell 
in the ^i>n« (ni33Bto) of Israel is elsewhere unconfirmed, 
because at variance with the unity of the place of worship ; 
(5) that just in the circumstance that Japheth will have 
free hospitable access to Shem, whose God is Jahveh, and 
will dwell with him in brotherly fashion (Ps. cxxxiii 1) 
in common tents, will the delicate filial action jointly per- 
formed by Shem and Japheth find its corresponding final 
blessing (Hengst Tuch, Ew. Baur, Keil and others). For 
the same reason we cannot explain : let him dwell in the 
tents of renown (Ges. de Wette, Kn. Anger, Schrader), for 
the contemplated mutual reference of the blessing of Japheth 
and Shem is thereby destroyed, and it is besides improbable 
that DC^ should be at the one time a proper and the other a 
common noun. Nor for the same reasons can this dwelling 
be referred, as by Justin, dial, c, TrypL c. 83, to the subju- 
gation of Palestine by the Bomans — the statement that 
Japheth was to settle as a conqueror in the tents of Shem 
(comp. 1 Chron. v. 10) would cast a gloom entirely without 
a cause upon the blessing of Shem. Dillm. finds in it a pro- 
phecy of the reception of Japhethic nations into the alliance 
of the old Semitic kingdoms, a reception which has become of 
great importance for the kingdom of God. The aim however 
of the prophecy is Israel, and it must hence be underatood 
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according to such subsequent prophecies as Isa. xix. 24 sq., 
Ps. xlviL 10, of the entrance of Japheth into the kingdom of 
God, which is with Shem (Targ. Jer.), To dwell thus with 
Shem is the honour and blessing of Japheth. The fulfilment 
is palpable: the language of the New Testament is the 
speech of Javan dwelling in the tents of Shem, the gospel is 
the proclamation of salvation translated from Semitic into 
Japhethic, and Gentile Christians are for the most part 
Japhethites dwelling in the tents of Shem. The Talmud also 
takes Japheth as the subject of pfi^, for it deduces from 
this blessing {MegUla, 9h; Jer, MegiUa, L 9) the justifica- 
tion of the use of the Greek tongue in public worship, 
which tongue it calls nD*"^B^ miDDS " the most beautiful pos- 
session of Japheth" (comp. n^?JBJ, Bereshith rdbba, c. 39, 
applied to Aquila as the translator), which presupposes that n&^ 
is formed from nB\ as ^7*1, nD3, npy are from stems n^ Thus 
Shem is the most blessed. Canaan has the curse of servitude 
three times pronounced upon him. Shem receives a spiritual, 
Japheth a temporal blessing, and with it the prospect of par- 
ticipation in the spiritual blessing of Shem. The rest of 
Ham's descendants are left out of consideration, the subse- 
quent promise of blessing to the nations in the seed of the 
patriarch including them also. Shem is henceforth the centre 
of sacred history. If God hereafter provides Himself with 
a family of salvation, and out of these with a people of salva- 
tion, this will take place among the posterity of Shem. 

Now follows, ver. 28 sq., an Elohistic conclusion corre- 
sponding with the title, vi. 9 : And Noah lived after the flood 
three hundred and fifty years. And the sum of all the days of 
Noah amounted to nine hundred and fifty years^ and he died. 
The sing, of the predicate here stands with !)3, as at v. 23, 31 ; 
comp. Isa. Ixiv. 10; Prov. xvL 2. With the death of Noah, 
the tenth generation of the genealogical table, ch. v., is com- 
pleted, and at the same time his history and that of his 
nearest descendants from vi. 9. Separate nni'in are now 
devoted to the posterity of his sona 
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X. l-XI. 9. 

These Toledoth give a survey of the population of the post- 
diluvian world by the descendants of the sons of Noah. They 
relate not so much to families as to nations, are less genea- 
logical than ethnological, give not a family but a national 
pedigree, a catalogue of the nations descending from the three 
primitive ancestors of post-diluvian mankind. This is so com- 
posed, that sons and grandsons of these three are entered as 
the ancestors of homogeneous nations, but frequently also the 
nations themselves as the descendants of the threa It is self- 
evident that where the names are plurals, like D^?3, nations 
and not individuals are intended. But also where the names 
are singular, like "^, it is questionable whether they are used 
in a collective or an individual sense. Apart from *ThD3, and 
perhaps those direct descendants of Shem, ver. 24 sq., whose 
names are marked as personal names by the Toledoth of Shem, 
xi. 10 sqq., it is in the case of this table of nations a matter of 
indifference whether the names were the proper names of the 
actual ancestors, or whether the nations in question regarded 
themselves as proceeding from ancestors so called, as the Greeks 
e.,g, did from Pelasgos, Hellen, eta, or whether it is only the 
composer of this table who thus gives names in the singular 
to nations, for the purpose of organically arranging them as 
stocks from the same root, in this sketch of the history of 
their origin. For he is following the notions and procedure 
of antiquity, which does not distinguish between the ideal and 
historical units from which nations are developed, between 
actual and so-called eponymous ancestors. 
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There are found elsewhere also among the civilised nations 
of Hither and Farther Asia, registers of nations and countries. 
The knowledge of countries and nations obtained by the 
Egyptians was in consequence of both their commercial and 
military expeditions of large extent, and already began to be 
fixed in cartographic attempts.^ The cuneiform memorials, 
in which the Babylonian and Assyrian monarchs relate their 
campaigns, are copious mines of the oldest chorographical and 
ethnological knowledge, and among the brick tablets are found 
also independent beginnings of both topography and geography. 
But these surveys subserve national and mostly political in- 
terests, and are nowhere the result of a hearty interest in 
mankind beyond the nation and region that produced them. 
Besides, where they purpose to be uniyersal, they either lose 
themselves in the fabulous, like the sections descriptive of the 
earth in the epic poems and certain Fur&nas of the Indians, 
or notwithstanding their start, they return directly to their 
own people and the neighbouring lands, like the Eranian 
heroic legend, which after relating that Thraetona divided 
the worid among his three sons, keeps to the fate of the 
Eranians, the descendants of Erag, one of the three. Nowhere 
is found a survey of the connection of nations that can be com- 
pared with the ethnological table of the Bible, nowhere one so 
universal in proportion to its horizon, and so all-comprising, at 
least with regard to its purpose. For the idea of the people 
of God implies that they have to regard all nations as future 
partakers with them of the same salvation, and to embrace 
them with an interest of hopeful love unheard of elsewhere in 
the ancient world. The invisible foliage of hope is entwined 
round the dry branches of this register of nations, the hope 
that the widely diverging paths of the nations will at last 
meet at a goal appointed by the God of revelation. It is just 
here, where the history of redemption is, in consequence of the 

* See. Diiroichen, Flotie einer cegyptisehen KGnigin atu dem 17 JahrK vw 
unaerer ZeUrecknung, 1868 ; and H. Brandos, Utber die geographiaehen Kennt- 
nis8e der alUn jEgiipter, 1870. 
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blessing promised to Sham, on the road to the origin of that 
nation to which it is specially devoted, that this nniversal 
survey serves as a significant finger-post to direct attention to 
the fact that the limitation of salvation is but a means to its 
future unlimited freedom. 

The survey is not indeed absolutely universal ; the purpose 
and the execution do not quite coincide, the latter finding its 
limitation in the very limited state of the geographical know- 
ledge of the period. If, with Blumenbach, we reckon five 
races, the Caucasian, Mongolian, Malayan, American, and 
Ethiopian, the nations in this genealogy do not extend beyond 
the Caucasian race, the inhabitants of the coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea and as far eastwards as Central Asia. The 
nh, Indians (Esth. L 1), and D^?^p, Chinese (Isa. xlix. 12), are 
omitted, Ethiopia (e^, also Egyptian has) is brought forward, 
but the K^roes (^gypt. iiehem) are left out of consideration. 
Nor do we get any information considering the origin of the 
Amalekites, nor of the Itephaim, Emim, Zdzim and the original 
inhabitants of Palestine in general, although they did not lie 
beyond the horizon of the author ; for it is not the manner of 
the spirit of revelation to advance one whom it makes its instru- 
ment to a knowledge of things natural beyond the measure of 
what was at the time possible. The silence of the document 
concerning the descent of these nations, and especially of the 
l^alestinian aborigines, might seem to favour the polygenistic 
theory. But the tendency of the document is decidedly 
opposed to it. It starts from the assumption of the single 
origin of the human race, and seeks to show how, after the 
Deluge had almost entirely extirpated mankind, the new 
population of the earth proceeded entirely from the one 
family of Noah. The races of man are in fact not different 
species of one genus, but different varieties of one species, as 
testified by the congruence of physiological and pathological 
phenomena in all men, by identity of anatomical structure, 
mental powers and features, by the same duration of life, by 
equal liability to sicknesses, by the same normal temperature 
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of body and the same average pulse, the same form of sper- 
matozoa, the same period of gestation, and by unlimited 
fertility in the intermixture of all races. But this specific 
identity of natural constitution does not suffice to prove 
historic unity of origin. We believe in this historic unity on 
the ground of Scripture testimony, but are not in a condition 
to prove it. The formation of races lies absolutely beyond 
the power of our historic knowledge. We can point to the 
intermiugling of existing races, but not to the origin of these 
races themselves, whose characteristic distinctions extend 
beyond colour and hair to even the formation of the skeleton, 
especially of the skulL But polygenism puts no solution in . 
the place of the enigma. The descent of man from the 
anthropoid apes is and remains a fantastic salto mortale, and 
the assumption that this development has been repeated in 
parts of the earth most remote from each other, demands from 
us belief in a miracle of chance which is without paralleL 

In this ethnological table the three sons of Noah follow 
each other, not according to their births: Shem, Japheth, 
Ham, nor according to the usual formula: Shem, Ham, 
Japheth, but Japheth and Ham precede, and Shem comes 
last. The reason for this is not, that of the two sons who 
received a blessing, one might begin, the other dose the 
register, but that it is the method pursued in Genesis, first to 
get rid of the collateral lines, in order afterwards to go on 
with the main line without interruption. Ham comes after 
Japheth not merely because he is the younger, but because 
through Canaan, Mizraim and Cush he borders more closely 
on Israel than Japheth does, — ^for even within the three 
groups of nations the influence of this favourite progress 
from the more distant to the nearer prevails. 

The view that the three sons of Noah represent three 
groups of nations distinguished by the colour of the skin, 
as the Egyptians divide the nations into copper -coloured, 
yellow, black and light-coloured (see G«o. Ebers. in JDMZ, 
xxxi 449), obtains a support only in the name DH. Ham is 
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the ancestor of the nations of the southern zone, and his 
name might thus designate the dark-coloured, though, accord- 
ing to the usage of the language, on means hot and u^r\ black 
(according to Eupolemus, x^^f^ — Greek aafio\o% soot, which 
cannot be proved). But if we go on and explain Hfi^ (from 
Hfi^) as the white, and Q^, by comparing ^?^, deep red, as the 
red (Hitzig in BMZ. ix. 748), we shall only lose our way in 
barren hypotheses. But neither are languages the grounds of 
division in this register of nations. How inadmissible it is to 
divide languages, according to the three groups of nations, into 
Japhethic, Hamitic and Semitic, has been already shown by 
Joh. Geo. Miiller in his works: Who are the Semites t 1860, 
and The Semites in their Relation to Samites and JapJiethites, 
1872. In fact the Hebrew is, as {y^s nfib (Isa. xiz. 18), a 
Hamitic language. " The dissemination and intermixture of 
nations," says Lepsius in his Nubian Grammar (comp. also 
Ebers in DMZ, xxxv. 209), ''goes its way, and that of lan- 
guages, though continually conditioned by the former, its often 
quite different way. Languages are not the individual 
production of nations and the direct expressions of their spirit ; 
they often dissociate themselves from their originators, pass 
over to foreign nations and races, or die out, while their 
former vehicles live on, speaking quite other languages — ^in 
short, they live a more or less independent life, which there- 
fore may and should be investigated independently of the 
ethnological substratum to which it has adhered.'' Hence we 
cannot without further proof infer similar or kindred lan- 
guages from kindred genealogies. The author of the ethno- 
logical table is fully conscious of variety of languages within 
the three groups, and brings this forward in the case of each, 
w. 6, 20, 31. Hence the three groups are not formed 
according to community of language, but rather according to 
community of geographical position. Certainly the geo- 
graphical point of view has a determining influence within 
the three groups, but it is only the case in a general manner 
that Japheth comprises the northern, Ham the southern, and 
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Shem the central countries; Canaan the Hamite e,g, dwells 
in the central, not the southern region. The historical point 
of view must therefore be added to the geographical — ^the 
external and internal arrangement of the groups reproduces 
traditional racial relations, and has already received such 
brilliant confirmation from continued historical and monu- 
mental investigations, that H. Bawlinson is fully justified in 
regarding tMs table as " the most authentic record that we 
possess for the affiliation of nations." 

These remarks apply to the ethnological table on the whole, 
without analysis making any difference. It has hitherto been 
agreed, that from the Elohistic table, introduced by the title 
nr^an minn Th«\, the passage about Nimrod and the Babylonio- 
Assyrian kingdom, x. 8-12, must be separated as Jahvistia 
Proceeding on this basis, it has been further shown that the 
entire Elohistic table is interwoven with extracts from a 
Jahvistic one, amongst whose characteristics of style are 
n5)^ (instead of n^i>in), TfiJ (instead of "H^?), naxii as a statement 
of direction, and the opening 'l/fj D?v^, ^?^ "15^^ (instead of 
nf \33, etc.), and whose manner of introduction may be per- 
ceived from ix. 18a, 19. The severance of the two constituent 
parts, as carried out by Wcllhausen {Jahrh. xxi (1876) 
pp. 395-397) and Dillmann, with the concurrence of Kuenen, 
is convincing, except in certain unimportant particulars, con- 
cerning which opinion is but conjecture. The Elohistic 
ethnological table is complete, and is composed of the following 
portions, vv. 1-5 (Japheth), 6-7, 20 (Ham), 22-23, 31 
(Shem), 32 (conclusion). The Jahvistic extracts furnish 
nothing concerning Japheth; they contained nothing that 
commended itself to the redactor of Genesis for independent 
insertion; w. 8-19 (Hamites without the original commence- 
ment), 21, 25-30 (Shemites apparently complete), are certainly 
from JE. Yer. 24 is a parenthesis of the redactor (from xi 
12, 14); so, according to Dillmann, but with questionable 
correctness, is ver. 9. Whether the relative clause in ver. 14, 
D^riKOa DB^ lj<y nKV, is original or of subsequent ins^ion, is 
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qnedtionable. The discrepant statements conoeming the 
descent of '^n and ^f, ver. 7 (Eloh.), and ver. 28 sq. (Jahv.), 
were allowed to remain by the redactor without his finding 
in them any irreconcilable contradiction. 

The catalogue contains in its Elohistic portion thirty-four 
names^ and in its Jahvistic thirty-six in addition to these, if 
Nimrod is left out of account, and the Gushite and Joktanite, 
ICB^ and nSn, counted as each two, hence seventy in alL It 
the Elohistic catalogue gave this number, we might regard it 
as designed. But whether the whole in its final form was 
fashioned with such an end in view ia uncertain. The Jewish 
notion that the nations of the world were divided into D^me^ 
nm»,^ is hardly as old as the composition of Genesis. For 
even supposing that this took place at the time of the exile or 
the restoration, this would be an ancient time, to which the 
Haggadah in the Talmud, Midrash and Targum does not 
reach back 

The traditi(»is themselves which are interwoven in the 
table from at least two sources certify their hoar antiquity. 
Da Groeje, who in a Dutch article on the tenth chapter 
of Genesis (1870) sought to prove that it was an ethno- 
graphic reflection of the last years of Gyrus or the first of 
Gambyses, comes a great deal too far down. If it had not 
been drawn up till so late a date, we should find Tyre, nV, 
which after the times of David and Solomon began to surpass 
Sidon, and Persia (D'lB, K';?7?)> which after Cyrus attained 
to world-wide importance, mentioned. It is also worthy 
of remark that the Arabian name (pHP^ 0^?]?, DT?1?), and 
^20, mentioned Jer. IL 27, between Ararat and Ashkenaz, do 
not occur. The fact that Amalek and the aborigines of 
Palestine, who had at the time vacated the stage of history, are 
left out of account, does not lead down later than the earlier 
kinga If we compare such tableaux of the nations as are 

^ It is foimd in the Targ. Jer. on Gen. zL 8 (K^SDy TV^^ "^^ elsewhere. 

The seventy kngoages in the Talmudic Halachah, Sanhedrin 17a, Sota vii 6, 
oorrespond with iU 

V 
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given^ Jer. xxv., Ezek. xxvii and xxxii 17 sqq., Gen. x. gives 
us an impression of independence and high antiquity. From 
Ezek. xxvii however (the mart of Tyre) it is far more probable 
that the Phoenicians (Ew. Tuch, Kn. Kiepert^ Dillmann) 
rather than the Egyptians (so t.g. Bitter in his (hsck, der 
Erdkwnde, 1861) were the medium of the ethnology here 
preserved. Eg3rptian ethnology did not extend so far north 
nor so near to Arabia as Dillm., after Chabas, remarks. 

The first expositor of the ethnological table is Josephns, 
Ant, i. 6. He is the authority of Jerome in his Q^asd%ones 
ffebraiccB, which in their turn have been copied by Isidorus, 
JStym. ix. 2. 1-39. Other ancient Greek and Latin surveys 
of nations and countries fall back, with reference to the ethno- 
logical table, partly upon Hippolytus of Portus, partly upon 
the Chronicle of Julius Africanus. The knowledge of countries 
in all these labours, from Josephus onwards, is, as Miillenhoff 
has shown in his work on the map of the world and choro- 
graphy of the Emperor Augustus, 1856, derived from the wall- 
map of the orbis ierrarum, prepared by Agrippa at the 
command of this emperor, exposed to view in the Portico 
of the Polla and multiplied in various manners, and which 
also shows itself to be the original and model of the rough 
and scanty maps of the Middle Ages. Samuel Bochart's^ 
Phaleg et Canaan, 1646, is a repertorium of Scripture 
geography not yet quite antiquated; the first four vols, of 
this work {Phaleg) treat de divisione gentium, and explain 
the ethnographical table from the narratives of antiquity. 
Further stages of continued investigation are marked by J. D. 
Michaelis' Spicilegium geograpkuB Hebrceorum extera^ (2 pts. 
1769, 1780, 4) ; Knobel's work. Die Vblhertafd d&r Genesis, 
1850; Eiepert's article on the geographical position of the 
northern countries in the phonikisch - hebrdischen Urkwnde, 
1859 ; de Lagarde's discussion of the names in the ethno- 
graphical table in Qes, AhhandluTigtn, 1866; that of Friedr. 
Delitzsch in Wo lag das Parodies t 1881, p. 244 sqq. ; Dill- 

1 See his biograpliy by Ed. Senas in the Rtvue th^ogigm, 1854, pp. 12$m56. 
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mann's exposition of the ethnographical table in his new 
edition of Knobel's revised Commentary on Genesis, 1882, 86 ; 
that of Schrader in the 2nd ed. of his Die KeUinschrifien 
tmd der A, T. 1883 ; Ed. Meyer's Gesch. des Altertums, vol. i. 
(containing the history of the East down to the foundation of 
the Persian monarchy) 1884, and also the ethnographic articles 
in Biehm's HandwdrteTlmck des hibl. Alterivms, and the Calwer 
Bibellexikon, edited by P. Zeller. 

THS ETHN06BAPHICAL TABLE, OB THE THSEB 6B0T7PS OF THE 

NOACHIDJS, CH. X 

(Parallel with 1 Chron. L 4-28.) 

Title and connection, ver. 1 : And these are the Toledoth of 
the sons of Noah; Shem, Ham and Jepheth : and to them were 
sons lorn after the flood. The connection by a consecutive 
impf. is striking; it cannot be denied that la has the 
appearance of having originally stood after ix. 19a. 

First part : the Japhethites, v. 2-5 : Sons of Jeplidh are 
Oomer and Magog and Mddad and Javan and Tvbal and 
Mesech and Tiros, And sons of Oomer are Aikenaz and 
Riphaih and Togarmah, And sons of Javan; Misah and 
Tarils, Kittim and Bodanim. From these the islands of the 
natums separated themselves in their lands; each according 
to his language, according to their families, after each of their 
nations. The enumeration of the Japhethites begins from the far 
north. For by Japheth's first son, *iQi, is meant the Eiififiipioi, 
{Kifiepioi), who, according to Homer, Od. xi 14, dwell in 
sunless obscurity. The north was esteemed by the ancients 
as the region without light or warmth, hence Cimmerice 
tenebrce has ever been a proverbial expression for profound 
darkness. The ethnology of the ancients did not reach very 
far northwards ; the Eimmerians lay north of the Pontus 
Euxinus and the Mseotis (sea of Azov), and west of the 

Tanais (Don); the name Krim (^Ji), which was afterwards 
given to the Tauric Chersonesus, is a ''memorial of the 
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Kimmerianff in the subaequent Scjrthia" (Herod, iv. 12), 
which has remained to the present day. For the Eimmerians 
were driven fnnn these their settlementa on the northern coast 
of the Black Sea by the Scythians, they then passed over the 
Tyras (Dnjestr), and farther over the Danube into Thrace. 
Thence about 700 ac, in conj auction with the Thradans, they 
invaded Asia Minor, overran Lydia about 650, and then 
attacked the Greek cities of the coast until the Lydian king 
Alyattes succeeded in driviug them out of Asia (Herod. L 16). 
It was with the Kimmerians, who had returned from Thrace, 
that Asarhaddon came in collision about 675 and gained, in 
alliance with Asurbanipal, a great victory over the Gyges of 
Lydia about 662 (see Ed. Meyer, Gesch. I 546) — ^the "^^ 
mentioned by Ezek. xxviii 6 as confederates of Grog, Assyr. 
Oimir with the gentH, Gimar&a (according to another reading 
Oimirai). The Armenians call the Gappadocians Gamirkh 
(Moses Chor. ii 80, where Csdsarea of Cappadocia is designated 
as situate in the land of Gamirkh), and Josephus thinks that 
Fofiapei^ is the ancient name of the G^tians — both asser- 
tions being occasioned by the victorious Asiatic expeditions of 
the Kimmerians. Nothing certain can be said respecting their 
national character and language. Ed. Meyer regards the latter 
as well as that of the Scythians as Iranian. Greek authors 
already identified the Elimmerians with the Gimbri (Diod. Sic. 
v. 32 ; Strabo, vii. 2. 2 sq.), after whom the British district 
Wales is called Gambria. But the Gimbri are a Geltic race, 
which has not yet died out,^ while the Kimmerians have 
disappeared and left no trace behind except a few geographical 
namea' We now proceed to the three sons of Gomer. The 

^ See Sattler's introduction to his Grammar of the Eymreeg (Eelto-Welsh), 
1886, in which the IDH of the table is explained as by ns ; and it is at the same 
time remarked, that the Eymry themselves like to designate their langaage as 
Gomerseg. Hence Sattler gives his Grammar the title, y Oomerydd (Gomerio 
Tutor). 

^The spreading of the Eimmerians as far as lliesprotia (in Epirus) and 
Campania is in itself uncertain ; see do Belloguet, BtknogMe gavloiae, ed. 
Maury, 1875, and at the end of this commentary the Excursus on an enigmatical 
monument in the catacombs of Naples. 
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first is t?3rte, the ancestor of the population, settled on the 
Piopontis, of Phtygia (where is the Aseanian lake near 
Kelana), Bithynia (where is the Aseanian lake near Nic88a, 
and an Ascanium fiumen, Pliny, H. K. v. 40) and Mysia. 
Ascanios is in Homer the name of a Phrygian, and elsewhere 
of a Mysian hero (see Strabo, xil 4. 5 ; oomp. xiv. 6. 
29). We also meet with the Aseanian name as that of a 
Phrygian district (Plin. y. 40), as the name of islands (t&. 
T. 38, iv. 23), as the name of a harbonr in i£olian Moesia 
(lb. y. 32). We are not able to say: the Ascanians are the 
Phrygians (Ed. Meyer, p. 300) ; still their being named after 

B7H! *^^ *'*?' ^^^' 1^ 2^» certainly leads from Western 
Armenia to Phrygia rather than to Bithynia and Mysia.^ 
Lagarde (Oesammelte Abh. p. 254) calls attention to the 
fact, that Askdn is an Armenian proper name, and az an 
Armenian patronymic termination. The Talmud and Targums 
yaguely explain me^ by troK. Medisdval Jewi^ tradition 
however gives this name to Germany. Enobel really thinks 
that the German tribe that came from Asia is so called as an 
Ask-race, in opposition to which Jak. Qrimm {Oeadk der 
deutsehen i^pradie, p. 672, 2nd ed.) compares the German tribal 
legend of Mannus and his three sons, Iscus (A^, *A<rKdpuK), 

Ingus and Hermino. — The second son of Gomer is HB^ 
(LXX. Sixt pi^6, AB epeufyaff). The most obvious com- 
parison is with the Pmatoi {Piircuei^), the inhabitants of the 
Pnraia (Phraui) 8p7f ; but what mountain chain it was that 
was transposed by the ancients to the shore of the northern 
ocean, the ancient geographers themselves are unable to tell 
us with any certainty. According to Pliny, H. N. iv. 24, the 
Tanaics (Don) comes down thence ; the Carpathians are by no 
means so called (En.), we have rather to think of the Ural 
(Schafarik) — thus the situatbn is left in obscurity. Lagarde 
and Dillm. therefore prefer to compare the Bithynian district 
Pff/Savria on the Thracian Bosphorus (Straits of Constant!- 

^ Asarhaddon names among the allies of the land of Mantidm Oip)> the land 
of Aigika; see Friedr. Delitzsch on Baer's Danid, p. iz. 
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nople, which unite the Propontis and Pontus); but this 
derives its name from the little river PfjBa<: (Prjao^) on which 
it lies, and not from a tribe who settled in it. The Masoretic 
reading, 1 Chron. i 6, is ns^, which gives us no farther 
assistance. — ^The third son of Gomer is f^o"}^; the people 
descending from him is called ttcrrAFi n^a, Ezek. xxvii 14, 
where they are named after Javan, Tubal and Meshech as 
bringing horses and mules to the mart of Tyre; and xxzviiL 6, 
where it appears after (xomer as a component of the army of 
Gog. The Armenians regarded Thorgom, the father of Haik, 
as their ancestor ; ^ and even granting that the form of the 
name Thargoni was occasioned by Bopyafid (with Oaytipfia) 
of the LXX. (Lagarde and Noldeke in DMZ. xxxiiL 324), still 
the Armenian tradition is confirmed by TUgarimmu being in 
the cuneiform inscriptions the name of a fortified town in the 
subsequent district of Melitene, on the south-western boundary 
of Armenia (Parodies, p. 246). Apart from this, we are led 
to Western Armenia for riDnri in distinction from ^1? and 
^7}^,' Whether the form TUgarimmu instead of Togorimmu 
depends upon Assyrian assimilation, or is the original one, 
must be left unsettled, as must also the question whether the 
name of the Thessalian "Apfievo^ (Arm. Armenak, son of Haik),' 
which, according to Strabo, xi. 4. 8, gave its name to the land 
of Armenia, is concealed in the Armah of Togarmah. Armenos 
is the name of a town in Thessaly, and also of one in Phrygia ; 
and the modem Pindusvlachi, the descendants of the Macedono- 
Thracian tribes, still call themselves Armeng — the Armenians, 
like the Phrygians, having really settled in Europe before they 
did so in Asia. 

The second son of Japheth is ^1^^. The name, besides here 
and 1 Chron. i 5, occurs only Ezek xxxviiL 2 and xxxix. 6. 
The land of Gog, the ruler over Bosh, Meshech and Tubal, in 

1 Bat the Annezuan says : I am ffai (a desGendant of JIaik)t we are ffaikh 
(plur.); the country ia called Haiaatan. They do not callthemBelves aftw 
Thorgom. 

' The pedigree ia : Japheth, Gamer, Tiraa, Thoigom, Haik, Armenak (Moeaa 
▼. Chorene, L 5.) 
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whose army, with which he invades the Holy Land, are found 
among other nations, Gomer and Beth-Togarmah, is there called 
by this name (xxxviiL 6). How the prefix ma in ^\xo is 
related to :vi (comp. the name Tvyq^ and G&gu of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, Paradies, p. 247) is as hard to say as how 
Masis (Great Ararat) is related to Sis (Little Ararat), Matcerla 
to O^na (1 Mace, i 1, viiL 5), Maaaarfercu to Ferai, and the 
like. Mordtmann, in his attempt to decipher the Armenian 
cuneiform inscriptions, thinks he there finds the meaning 
country for nia {DMZ. xxvi. 661). But however this may 
be, :i3D shows itself to be, as already stated by Josephus and 
Jerome, and as since Bochart universally accepted,^ a Hebrew 
common noun for that many-branched nomadic nation of 
northern Asia, called by the Persians Saka {SaKaij, and by 
the Greeks Scythian& Their irruption into Hither Asia, in 
which they also made inroads into Palestine and threatened 
Egypt, is related by Herodotus, i 103-106, and was very 
probably the model of that picture of the future sketched by 
Ezekiel in chs. xxxviiL and xxxix. (Dillm., Ed. Meyer, § 464). 
Whether the name Gog is com:iected with the dialectic form 
of the Persian kuhf mountain-chain, which in the mouth of 
Caucasian races is of like pronunciation, must be left unsettled. 
Bergmann {Les Scythes, 1858) remarks that the Caucasian 
population of Thiulet call the high northern mountain chain 
mc^ghov (ma-gogh), and the nearer and lower g(h^ (jSfogh). The 
table does not enter into the genealogical ramification of 
Magog. 

The third son of Japhet is ^. This is the name of the 
people, and then of the land of the Medes, in the cuneiform 
inscriptions mdt Maddda, with the settled epithet of the distant 
(rtihUi), Parodies, p. 247, according to which the name seems 
to have originally adhered to the north-eastern country with 
the capital Shaga (Shagse). In extra-Pentateuchal literature, 
nt3 first appears in the book of EJngs, in Jeremiah, and in 

^ Koidtmann, above, forms an exception. By y\yo he understands Armenia, 
and by rtD^Un* Thoigenlandscoimtry of the Turks, DMZ, xzvi 622. 
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2 Isaiah, and trvB, Persia, first in Ezekiel ; Esther and Daniel 
name ^^ ona together. 

The fourth son of Japheth is IJ^ the people and land of the 
lonians (Idove^, ^loFove^), on the coast of Asia Minor west of 
Eana and Lydia. They were the earliest developed portion 
of the Greek nation (Ernst Gurtios, Veber die lonAsr vor der 
iormchen Wandertmg, 1885). In these lonians, who were 
pirates, and carried on a slave trade (Annalen Sargona, xxi. ; 
Joel iii« 6 ; Ezek. xxvii 13), the Greek people first entered 
within the horizon of the Phcenicians, Assyrians, and Israelites. 
Subsequently (Zech. ix. 13 and in the book of Daniel) Javan 
became throughout the East, as far as India, the collective 
name per synecdochsn of the Greeks (see Stade, JDe populo 
Javan, 1880). 

The fifth and sixth sons of Japheth are Ifto^ ^M (LXX. 
Oa>/3€X Kal Mcaox), the Moschi and Tibareni, as settled since 
Boohart. They are also paired in Herodotus (iii 94, viL 78), 
and four times in Ezekiel. The Tibareni dwelt east of Ther- 
modon in Pontus, the Moschi between the sources of tlie 
Phasis and Cyrus. The cuneiform histories of the wars show 
however that both peoples originally settled farther south- 
wards, in about an even line with Gilicia (see Schrader, 
KAT^, 82-84, and Friedr. Delitzsch, Parodies, 250 sq.). 

The seventh son of Japheth is oyn. It would be very 
convenient to understand by this the Thracians, whom 
Herodotus (v. 3) calls the greatest nation after the Indians ; 
but the name is phonetically too far removed from tn^n. The 
name of the Tyrseni (Tyrrheni), which Nold. and DiUm. 
here understand, corresponds in sound. This is the name of 
the Etrurians, who are r^arded as Pelajsgi, but their immigrar 
tion from Lydia (Strabo, v. 219) is only a legend without 
foundation. It seems to me more probable that the people 
of the country north-west of the Pontus Euxinua, through 
which the Tyras (Dnjestr) flows, i.e. the Tyragetas or 
Scythians dwelling on the Tyras, are intended. It was 
among those Scythians of the district of the Tyras that 
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Herodotus found customs similar to those of the Thracians 
(iv. 104), the remains of whose language, e,g, fipi^a, plant, 
Sanscrit vriki, point to an Aryan origin (Fliegier, Beitr&ge zur 
Ethnografhu Kleinasiens, 1875^ pp. 6—12). 

We have taken the sons of Gomer together with himself, 

the sons of Javan follow in vet. 4. The first is ^^. 
Eleusis {^EXevak) is out of question, being no country or race, 
but a town. Hellas (EWds;) would be welcome in this 
enumeration, if it might be understood of ^ fieyakrj '£XXa9, 
Magna Grsecia, {.e. Lower Italy. The west Peloponnesian land 
of Elis (H\isi) is nearer in sound, and it is a curious chance 
that a river "EXtcra ^BlXiaaa) should flow through it. 
According to this, the purple brought to the market of Tyre 
(Ezek. zxvii 7) would be Peloponnesio - Laconian (Herzog- 
Plitte, BE. iv. 490). But the purple with which Tyre 
adorned herself came from ^^^^ ''V^, &ud hence the ancient 
view (Joseph. Jer.), that ms^K means the JSolians (Aldkek) ; 
and the Elisa-islands, at AloXiSe^ (vrjaoi), remains the most 
probable, although this Hebraizing of the name, with the 
inclusion of the nominative termination — ei9, is abnormal. 
Javan's second son is tS^B^n. As abnormal as n^er^H = AldkeU 
would be ^^"^^y^^Tvpoffvol {Tvpfyrjvoi), the name of the 
Etruscans, who according to Dionys. Halia i 30 and inscrip- 
tions, called themselves Paahak This is the opinion of 
Knobel, though he does not deny that ts^e^i? is elsewhere 
Tartessus, the capital of Tartessis or Tartessia on the Tar- 
tessus = Bsetis = Guadalquivir, a Spanish province abounding 
in tin and silver. Here however, where Tarshish is called a 
son of Javan, we must remember that before the Phoenicians 
took advantage of the mines of Tartessus, Phokseans from the 
Hellenic land of Phokis had settled there (Herod, i 168). 
Tarsus in Cilicia is out of question ; it arose long after the 
period which the table represents, and is written x^ upon 
coins and inscriptions.^ D^^? is named in the third place 

1 That TaiBhiah lies far westward ia shown by the flight of Jonah when he 
had been directed to go to Nineveh (Jon&h i. 8) ; and that the jonmey to 
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among the descendants of Javan. These are the Cypriotes, 
the inhabitants of the island of Cyprus, situated near the 
Palestino-Syrian coast of the Mediterranean, with Kiriov its 
chief town. This island is called pn^ (pnK) in Assyrian and 
native inscriptions. It is by no means Cyprus as colonized 
by the Phoenicians that is here intended by the genealogist, 
but whether Hellenic or Carian pre-Hellenic Cyprus cannot 
be decided. In the fourth place are mentioned as descendants 
of Javan D^^^X The reading D^n\ 1 Chron. i 7, in accord- 
ance with which Dillm. understands the inhabitants of Bhodes 
and of the islands of the uSgean Sea generally, is as little to 
be relied on as nfi^n for na^,, which we noticed at ver. 3. 
Following the Targ. Jer. we regard D^^n^ as softened from 
D^ni'!> ^® name of the race, lUyrian according to Strabo and 
Appian, Thracian according to Dio Cassius, inhabiting the 
Trojan district of AapBavia — ^not Dodoni, for though AaS<ovff 
or JtoSavla occurs in iSschylus, Prom, 828, and Skylax, as 
the name of the province in which lay upon a projecting hill 
of the valley of Tsharakovista an ancient oracle discovered 
by Carapanos, it has not given a name to any race of peopla 
The text of the concluding formula requires some insertion 
which is missing (Ew. Dillm.), since what ver. 6 says partly 
of the p^ ^^n, is partly meant of all the n&^ ^:n : From these the 
ides of the nations separated themselves. [This did the sons of 
Jepheth] after their lands, each according to his la/ngtuxge, 
according to their families, after their nations. The separa- 
tion T1D3 is meant of severance from the common stock for 
the formation of independent powers, and indeed of maritime 
powers, D^^iH ^8< being everywhere in the Old Testament the 
European insular world. Hence n?Kp can only refer to the 
p^ ^33; while on the other hand everything from DH^^a 
onwards refers to all the Japhethites, as ver. 20 does to all 
the Hamites, and ver. 31 to all the Semites. 

Second part: the Hamites, vv. 6-20. If the name DH has 

Tarshish wa3 regarded as a Toyaf^ on the open sea, Ib shown in the translatioa 
of (^;nn nr:K by «'X«r« #«Ji«rrv, by LXX. and Jerome. 
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a meaning alluding to the Hamitic nations, it points to the 
south tropical zone of which they are natives Chemi, the 
ancient name by which the Egyptians called their country 
(the mother country of chemistry, i,e. the art of discovering 
the philosopher's stone Tdmya, DMZ. xxx. 11, xxxvL 534 sqq.), 
a name which, according to Plutarch {de Idde et Osir. c. 33), 
means the pupQ of the eye as well as the land of the Nile, 
so called because of the strikingly dark ashy colour given 
it by the deposition of the mud of the Nile, is entirely 
out of question. The appellation on j^k, Ps. cv. 23, 27, 
cvi 22, may be an allusion to it The Hamites, registered 
by Q, form the commencement in vv. 6 and 7 : And sons 
of Ham : Ous and Miaraim and PhU and Canaan. And 
sans of Cus : Seba and HavUah and Sahtah and Rdmak 
and Sabteca. And sons of Bamah : "Sebah and Deddn. 

Ham's first son is e^o. This is the name of the people 
dwelling south of Egypt, in Nubia towards Abyssinia, and 
called Ethiopians in the narrower sense; for AWiove^ in 
general are all sun-burnt, i.e, dark-skinned people. They are 
the nation to whom belonged the priest-state Meroe, the Niiba 
kingdom in the time of the Ptolemies, and also the Axumitic 
kingdom with its capital Axum in Tigre (see Dillmann, 
Anf&fnge des axum, Beiches, 1879). In Egyptian £as or Kei 
(often with the epithet x^9 ^^ miserable) is from the monu- 
ments of the 12th Dynasty onwards the name of all dark 
southern nations; this frequently interchanges with Mhesu, the 
special name of the negroes. The vocalization Kus is also 
usual in the Achsemenidean inscriptions. It must not be 
assumed that the Asiatic Gossaai, on cuneiform inscriptions 
Kassu, a people dwelling in the Zagros mountains between 
Babylonia and Media, who for a long period maintained 
a supremacy over Babylon, stand in a secondary relation 
to the African Cushites. The view that at ii 13, x. 8, 
the Asiatic Cosssea is to be understood, and that this is 
mistakenly confounded with the African Gush (Schr. Homm. ; 
comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Die SpracJu der Kbssder^ 1884, 
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p. 61), imputes to the Bible, without adducing anj proof, a 
most improbable confa sioiL 

Ham's second son is onif9> the name of the oonntrj which 
reaches, according to Ezek. xxiz. 10, zxx. 6, from the north- 
eastern fort of Migdol to the cataract and border town Sjene 
(Anidn), near the Cushite boundary. The dual does not 
refer to the two mountain chains (the Arabian and Libyan) 
which bound the valley of the Nile, but to the two halves 
into which the country was not only politically, but also 
physically divided, to Upper and Lower Egypt, whence the 
Pharaonic kings were called lords of the upper and lower 
countries, or of the two countries. The dual is based upon a 
chief form ^^ (for which we have T^^, Isa. xiic 6, xxxvii 
25 ; Micah viL 12) ; this cannot be the native name of Egypt, 
for *>^ or "^^^ (corresponding with the two Assyrian names 
Misir and Mueur of the cuneiform inscription, ParadieSy 
p. 308 sqq.) is a Semitic word for enclosure or fortification ; 
and we still favour Ebers' view, that first of all it was Lower 
Egypt that was so called, as a country protected on the east 
by a long girdle of fortresses from Pelusium to the Elysma. 
This name was subsequentiy dualized with an obliteration 
of its fundamental meaning, yet with so strong an after 
effect of its original impress of Lower Egypt, that Upper 
Egypt is specially named along with on^, Isa. xL 11 ; Jer. 
xliv. 15. 

Ham's third son, d«, gives a name to the people who 
beside here and the parallel passage in Chronicles are also 
mentioned by Nahum (iii. 9), Jeremiah (xlvL 9) and Ezekiel 
(xxvii 10, XXX. 5, xxxviiL 5). The name has no reference 
to the ancient Egyptian word for a bow, phet {pet), and the 
group of nine tribes denoted by nine bows {Z0it9chr, fur asg, 
Sprache u. Altertumdeunde, 1865, p. 25). Nor does the 
Egyptian name Punt, as a name of Arabia (Ebers), answer ; 
for that Arabia furnished mercenary troops to the Egyptian 
army, Nah. iii 9, Jer. xlvL 9, Ezek. xxx. 5, is unknown 
and improbable ; besides, Punt, whither the naval expedition. 
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with which Dumichen has made us acquainted, steered, is the 
land of fiankincense lying east of Egypt (the Som&li coast, 
with the south coast of Arabia opposite it). fo&n^ is, 
according to Joseph. Ant. i 6. 2, the founder of Libya, whose 
inhabitants, he tells us, are called fovro& ; he further remarks, 
as Jerome copies from him : Mawritanias Jlumus usgue in prm- 
sens Pkvi dicUur oraniaqw eirea eum regio PhuteTUM, This 
river is also witnessed to by Ptolemy (iv. 1, 3 : fOovO) and 
Pliny (v. 1» § 13 : Fui), and it agrees with the statements of 
Josephus, that Fhaiat (interchanging with Lubi) is the Coptic 
name of Libya, and that the LXX. always reproduce DID out- 
side the ethnological table by AiPve^. Nevertheless Nah. 
iii 9 shows that Difi is not equivalent with D^3v ; ty\t is a 
district situated in Libya, and its name was used synecdochi- 
cally for the whole of Libya. 

The name of Ham's fourth son, Q^?3, sounds as though it 
denoted a people of the low country, and a people inhabiting 
the low land on the Mediterranean coast between Bhinokolura 
and Beiytus are actually so called, then also those in the 
low land on western Jordan, as far up as the lake of Genne- 
saret, and hence in a wider sense the land west of Jordan 
and its Phoenician population. The Phcenicians themselves 
called their eponymous hero, who was regarded as the 
brother of "Oacpi^s (^Tctpisi) (Sanchoniathon in £u& JPrcip, 
L 10. 26), Xva, and themselves Xvaoi, or, as Augustine 
heard it from the mouths of Punic peasants, Clianani. Here 
in the table Canaan is the brother of Mizraim. Eupolemus too 
(in Eus. Prop, ix. 1 7) brings, according to a supposed Baby- 
lonian legend, Xovfjk, Meapaelfj, and Xavadp into genealogical 
connection. The people did not give themselves the name of 
Phoenicians^ they were called iod/uce^, as dwelling in a land 
of palm trees, for Europe received dates from Phoenicia 
{Hermipp in Athen, i 49 : ^owlicq Trapix^i Kafyrrbv <f>olpiKosi) ; 
while, on the other hand, PoBiii (Puni) may be connected 
with <f>oivi^, redness, and <l>oiv6% red, and refer to the colour 
of the skin. The immigration of the Canaanites from the 
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Erythraean Sea^ {i.e. the Indian Ocean, and especially the 
Persian Gulf), that home of the Hamitic nations, is testified 
to by Herodotus (L 1, viL 8 9), Strabo and Dionysius Perieg ; 
Justin (xviiL 3) addis that after leaving their native place 
they first inhabited Assyrium stagnum (perhaps the marsh land 
on the Lower Euphrates) before turning towards the Mediter- 
ranean coasts and founding Sidon. The credibility of this 
testimony is acknowledged by Bertheau, Ew. Kn. Lassen, v. 
Gutschmid, Dillm. Eonig {Lehrgeb. § 4). In vain has Movers 
{Phoen, ii. 38-60) cast a doubt upon it; Lepsius, in his 
Nubian Grammar, has shown the important connection with 
the history of civilisation in which this credibly attested feu^t 
stands (comp. DMZ, xxxv. 213-216). During their progress 
from east to west the Canaanites would find time and oppor- 
tunity for appropriating the Semitic language. We have no 
right to charge the genealogical statements of the table with 
falsehood, and perhaps even to say, with Sprenger, in his 
Geography of Arabia, that it is the calumny of the compiler of 
this table which ascribed the Canaanites to the Hamitic race. 
In ver. 7 follow the sons of Cush, and first Mip, LXX. 
Safid, Jerome, Said, With Josephus the equation: Saba= 
Meroe (the name of which he dates from the time of Cam- 
byses), is a self-evident matter (comp. Ant, i 6. 2 with iL 10. 2). 
Meroe is the capital of the ancient priest-state, which was 
temporarily governed by queens, upon the island enclosed by 
the Nile and its two branches, the Astapus (Blue Nile) and 
Astaboras (Atbara-Takazze), Diod. L 33. Under Tirhakah, a 

^ The question whence the Indian Sea, the Persian Galf, and the Anbian 
Golf, which Herodotos treats as a part of the great Bed Sea, derive the name of 
'Efytpii idxm^^m, is not jet decided. According to Ebers (DMZ, zxzt. 215), it 
is from the red-skinned Puna (the ancestral nation of the Phoenicians), who 
as 'Ef^tfOiM gave the name to the sea. Wetzstein once told me that *£^i^fi> 

imKa^^mwaH a translation resting upon a misanderstanding of j^fut- j^i* 

for so was properly called that part of the Indian Ocean which washes the 
southern coast of Arabia. There, probably in the mountain-land of Hadraroaut, 
where there are two harvests in the year, was the proper starting-place of the 
nations of Semitic speech. Perhaps the Ehkili represents the relatively oldest 
form of the Semitic. 
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king of the Ethiopian (xxvi.) dynasty, Napata (inscr. Nep) on 
the hill of Barkal became the centre of the Ethiopian ruling 
house, and near to this lay another Meroe (inscr. Merm)y which 
Tirhakah had royally endowed. It is this' Meroe, not the one 
situated to the south-east of it, which Herodotus means, ii. 29; 
he heard it called "the metropolis of the rest of the Ethiopiana" 
That either one or the other Meroe bore the native name of 
Saba we are not indeed able to confirm. Hence it is possible 
that some other tCD in Nubia, lying farther eastward, received 
the name of the branch of the Ethiopian people here intended 
Strabo, xvi 8, names a Sabaitic ostiary and a port of Saba, 
and, xvL 10, a considerable town, Safial, which is however 
called Safiar by Ptolemy, situated near Berenice. — ^Among 

the sons of Cush rp^)n takes the second place. Having with 
tOD arrived at about Massaua, the tribe of the ^AfiaXirai 
[AvaXirai), on the AvaXlrrf^ /coXtto? (sinus AhcUitu, Flin. 
VL 34), in the town AbcUa (according to Juba in Flin. vi. 35), 
south of the straits of Bab-el-mandeb, offers itself for n^n in 
close geographical sequence. It is an acknowledged fact 
(DMZ. XXXV. 213) that migrations and returns of Cushites and 
Arabians took place there and over the Arabian Gulf. Pliny (vi. 
34) relates of Juba : adcolas Nili a Syene mm jSthiopum poptUos, 
sed AraJmm esse dicU usque ad Meroen. Thus the genealogical 
statement, ver. 29, does not stand in exclusive contradiction to 
the Eloldstic statement here. — ^The third son of Cush : Mnnp. 
This name leads us from the African coast to the south coast 
of Arabia, where the Chatromotitse (Atramits^), whose capital 
was Xdppada (Safifiara, Sdfiara, Saiota), had settled far to 
the east of the Homeritsa. It lay according to Ptolemy east- 
ward of the Sabaeans (Himjarites), according to the Periplus, 
northward of the coast town Eane ; Pliny says that it had 
sixty temples, and was a mart for frankincensa According 

to DMZ. xix. 252-255, it is the ij^, of Arabian geographers, 

the ni3(6^ of the Himjaritic inscriptions situate on the road 
from Hadramaut to Hig&z. — ^The fourth son of Cush : noyi, 
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named together with ice^ by Ezekiel (xxvii. 22) as bringing 
spices, precioos stones and gold to the mart of Tyre, LXX. 
(in Oen. and Chron.) Pey/ia. Suoh is the name of a seaport 
town on the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf; in PtoL 
vi 7. 14, Peyfia, Peya/ia; in Steph. Byz. Pr/yfjM, The 
Hellenizing accords with nDsn> and the reason that the town 

at the boundary of Oman and Bahrein is now called Ao^j> 

may be that this is the Arabianized Bhegmcu Dillm. however 
calls attention to a Sabsean rxaT\ authenticated on inscriptions 
by Hal^vy {DMZ. xxx. 122), with the situation of which, north 
of Marib, the Pafi^iavlrtu named by Strabo, xvi 4 24, agree. 
Unfortunately Strabo is the only witness to these Eammanitse. 

— The fifth son of Cush : •<?'???• To the present time there 
is nothing further known than what is said by Bochart, that 
the Ichthyophagi of the coast town SafivBofCTj in Caramania, 
dwelling eastward of the Persian Gulf, are intended. There 

now follow two sons of Ra'ma: Hl^ ^??^. In ver. 27 and 
XXV. 3, Arabian tribes of Semitic descent are so called ; but 
there is no reason for denying a more ancient Cushite 
stock of one as of another Arabian commercial people. 
Wetzstein acknowledges the historical nature and consistency 
of both genealogical statements, and has even tried to show 
in Ex. a i to the 2nd ed. of my Isaiah, that the Sheba and 
Dedan who conducted the caravan transport between Egypt 
and Ethiopia on the one side, and the lands of Tigris and 
Euphrates on the other, were the Cushites, who as he thinks 
dwelt within the Troglodytice southwards from Berenice. We 
cannot indeed infer from the fact alone that the wares with 
which, according to Ezek. xxvii. 15, 20, comp. xxxviii 13, 
they traded are especially Ethiopian articles of export^ that 
they belonged to the Cushite race, but this fact does not 
exhaust the proof there furnished. Since however the ex- 
planation of Ra'ma by no means leads over Arabia back- 
wards towards north-eastern Africa, it is improbable that the 
genealogist conceived of the two nations that sprung from 
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him as north-east African. The view of a Cnshite foun- 
dation of their racial peculiarity seemed to him justified 
without such localization. The right place however to 
discuss these two peoples as Arabian will occur at ver. 28, 
XXV. 3. 

The Elohistic register of the Hamites now receives its 
continuation in a Jahvistic extract, which even at the first 
glance is characterized as such by the Divine name mn^ 
being used just where we expect wbtL The names of the 
Hamites so far have been names of nations ; the Hamite of 
the extract, w. 8-12, is a person of world-wide importance, 
w. 8-10 : And Cush hegat Nimrod, he hegan to be a mighty 
one on earth. He was a mighty hwnier before Jahveh, there- 
fore it is said : Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before Jahveh. 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel and Erech and 
Accad and Calneh in the land of Shinar. The Jahvistic pen 
is also manifested by *ih*, instead of the more definite yfy\n 
{DMZ. xxiii. 622 sq.). The name T*1D?, besides here, occurs 
only Micah v. 5, where Assyria is called '' the Land of Nimrod."' 
The view of Oppert, that Nimrodki (i.e. Nimrod with the 
local determinative ki) was an ancient name of Elam, does not 
commend itselH Neither is Nimrod (LXX. NefipoiS) the per- 
sonification of a country towards the sun (Sayce), but a hero 
in the fiesh, though one encompassed with legends ; the name, 
found apparently with the preformative na, has not yet been 
discovered in inscriptions. The name of the hero of the 
Babylonio-Assyrian national epos, who undoubtedly answers 
to the scriptural Nimrod, is commonly though not certainly 
read Izdubar. The conjecture that tid3 = iVw-i/ararf, the 
man (hero), from Marad, because the god whom Izdubar 
invokes above all others as his, is the god of the mid- 
Babylonian town Marad (Parodies, p. 220 ; KAT. 92 sq.), is 
interestiug.^ Nimrod's insertion here in the table rests, 

> Another coBJectare has been advanced by P. Hanpt in his English notice 
of Friedr. Delitzsch's " Eossaer," viz. that in IHD^ is inyolred the name of the 
Cossaean god of war and hunting, Maraddas. The Arabians explain the name 

X 
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according to Schrader and others, upon the confusion of the 
Egypto-Nubian Xei, eha, with the Babylonian Kai (Kassu), 
But still more ancient than the Nubian ehd is the \tro settled 
on the Erythrasan Sea, and especially the Persian Gulf, 
which thence peopled Southern Arabia and North-Eastern 
Africa, and everywhere disseminated a culture resembling the 
Egyptian, with which it also, as the Oannes-myth says, 
enriched Babylonia (see Lepsius' Nubian Orammar, and (jeo. 
Ebers in DMZ, xxxv. 213-216). Hitherto it was even 
thought that the Ethiopian type could be recognised in the 
features of Izdubar (Parodies, note 22), while now he is placed 
as a Cossaean out of all connection with the Hamitio Cush. 
But there are circumstances enough, to warn us against any pre- 
mature judgment, such e.g. as that it has not yet been possible 
to assign their ethnological place to the Cossaei, their language 
being neither Sumerian nor Elamite or Median (Friedr. 
Delitzsch, Kass&er, 1884) ; that two Babylonian provinces are 
called Mducha and Makan, which are elsewhere the names 
of Ethiopia and Egypt (Pwradies, pp. 56, 129-131) ; that 
the Greek legend of Cepheus and Memnon brings into mani- 
fold mutual relations Africano-Ethiopian and Central-Asian 
matters.^ Till further notice we adhere, with Ideler, 
Letronne, Lepsius, Brugsch, to the view that a connection 
exists between the oldest Babylonian and the oldest Egyptian 
civilisation. The authors of new industries are also intro- 
duced, iv. 20 sq., with n^^ wn, and ^nn ton recalls the new 
beginnings related iv. 26, ix. 20. The new tendency which 
arose with Nimrod was that of a *^l3a, i,e. of a man in power, who 
by courage, energy and terror keeps the surrounding country 
in subjection. He was in the first place a l^vnlaa, mighty in 
hunting (comp. Tl? JHS xxv. 27), a great hunter p^ is a word 
which first appears Jer. xvL 16). As the added 'n ^pDp is taken 

^7 (3jUl!> the powerful, the bold, the stedfast ; the noun-form would be like 

rririD: and b^nnsi. 

• r •- • 

1 See Hellanikos in Steph. Byz. «.v. XmX^tuu, and J. Lowenherz, die 
/Ethiopen det' aUkUusiachen Kunst, 1861. 
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from the popular mouth — for anything proverbial is intro- 
duced by iok:. 13"^?, like 1 Sam. x 12 ; comf). Num. xxi. 27 — 
it does not mean contra Dominum, as the Latin versions 
imderatand the ivavrlop of the LXX. : in a manner hostile to 
and defiant of Jehovah, for which ^^f^V (Isa. Ixv. 3) would 
be expected rather than ^^fi? (Luke xv. 18, ivto7ru)v), nor, 
according to Jehovah's will and pleasure, which neither 
\3D^ nor V.^y2i can by themselves signify, but it is an 
adjunct to n^n^aj, which raises this to ideality (comp. 
wrhtih, Jonah iii 3, and t^S &€^, Acts vii. 20), or, 
like e.g. 1 Chron. xiL 22, makes it superlative (Perizon. 
Bochart, Bosenm. En. Dillm.). Jahveh Himself, the chief 
and infallible appraiser of all things, regarded him as a hunt- 
ing hero, and did not know his equal on earth. It is not the 
hunting of men, but of beasts, the opposite of the peaceful 
shepherd life, that is intended The constellation Orion (in 
the Bible ^0^) is by astrologers called Algebar (Algebra) in 
the same sense. And because the hunting of animals is 
intended, the continuation toppo n^B'KT '*m seems extra- 
ordinary, and suggests the view that ver. 9 is an insertion 
which destroys the connection existing when w. 8 and 10 
are combined, as by Dillmann. But it -is just in the union of 
the passions for the chase and for war that Nimrod is the 
prototype of the Babylonio- Assyrian kings, — ^the native legend 
of Izdubar, the mighty hero of the chase and of war, who 
subdued the country from the Persian Gulf to the Armenian 
mountains, and raised himself so highly in the estimation of 
the gods, that Istar the sovereign of Warka desired, but in vain, 
to have him for her husband, is here divested of its mytho- 
logical accessories and brought down to the plain prose of 
simple facts. What the narrative has in view is not the 
greatness of Nimrod as a hunter, but his importance as the 
founder of a state. The hunter without an equal was also the 
first monarch. Four towns, of which Babel is the first, were 
the 'i^?^. of his kingdom, which does not here, as in Jer. 
Kvi 1. Signify 80 much the temporal commencement as the 
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first component part, the primitive condition. The name of 
the country, '^Jf^B^, occurs, besides Gen. x. xi xiv., only Josh. 
viL 21 (mantle from Shinar); Isa. xi 11 (as a land of the 
dispersion) ; Zech. ▼. 11 (as a land of traders) ; Dan. i. 2 (as 
the land of Nebuchadnezzar). It is the same word as mmir in 
the self -appellation of the Babylonian and also of the Assyrian 
kings, as ** Kings of SumSr and Accad," in which combination 
SumSr means North and Accad South Babylonia. The form 
n^3B^ answers to the native form hmghr, which interchanges 
with sumSr^ as dingir, god, does with diwAr {Parodies, 198). 
In its biblical use ly^tr has been generalized into the collective 
name of Babylonia (of the ^Irdk d-^arabi, exclusive of Meso- 
potamia).^ The first of the four towns, 7^3, will be spoken of 
when we come to the separation of languages and nations. 
The situation of TJ9> 6r. *Opxpv> ^ shown by the South 
Babylonian ruins, Warka, on the left bank of the Euphrates. 
This Erech or Uruk (whence «.1J3"5?, Ezra iv. 9, those of 
Erech, like Assurb. Sm. 250o: arkaiti, she of Erech, i.e, 
the Goddess Nana), Sumerian Unug, was in the Persian 
period the sacred necropolis of Chaldea. *13K has till now 
been authenticated by the inscriptions only as the name of a 
province; as a town however it has been identified with 
Agad^, which together with Sipar formed the double town of 
Sepharvaim, north of Babel, on the left bank of the Euphrates 
(Parodies, 198). Dr. Herm. Hilprecht has now discovered 
Accad as also the name of a town in an inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar I., first published by him in 1883. It is 
there said, Col. ii. z, 50: Sin u BSlit alu Ak-ka-di Hani sa 
bit ffdbban, i.e. Sin and the mistress of the town Accad (i.e. 
the GxKldess Anunitum, Le. Istar as the morning star), the 
goddess of the house of Habban.' n^pa here and Amos vi. 2 

^ Perhaps however this is the original geographical meaning. See Tiele, 
BahyUmisch-asayr. Oeseh. (1886) L 72 sq. 

' The Sjriac wrongly reads }^ | > in accordance with which Ephrem regards 

this second town of Nimrod as Achar = Nisibis : the Nisibian dialect is also 
called the Acharian. 
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is not yet made certtdn by inscriptions (see on the writing, 
Baer's Genesis, p. 79, note, and Duodecimy p. 70) ; Sm^ Isa x. 9, 
*i!P, Ezek. xxvii 23, according to Targums iL iiL Enseb. Jer. 
is Etesiphon, north-east of Babylon on the left bank of the 
Tigris, which, according to Pliny, vi 30, was founded by the 
Farthians in Chalonitis {XcCKonvlri^ with the town XaKa, 
Isid. mans. Parth. 3), perhaps Eolunn on inscriptions {Parodies^ 
225). These four towns formed the foundation of Nimrod's 
kingdom, which did not however continue limited to Babylonia, 
but extended over Assyria, w. 11, 12 : From the same land 
he tcent otU towards Assur and hvdlt Nineveh and Sehcboth 
ir and Kdach, And JResen bettoeen Nineveh and Kekuk — 
this the great city. Whether "»^l^, 11a, is the subject (LXX. 
Jos, Onk. Syr. Jer. Saad. Ven, LutL) or a locative (Targ. ii) 
is at present scarcely a question : it is equal to rn^B^ (Tuch, 
By. Kn. Hofm. Dillm. and the Assyriologists), for n^te^tn 
VU^D, 10a, points in anticipation to the extension of the 
kingdom, and requires a single ruler ; sufficient force is not 
given to the rw\!C\y if the four cities mean the fundamental 
commencement of tlie kingdom of Nimrod, as distinguished 
from another, not Nimrod's. Besides, tradition knows of 
Assur as the name of a nation, and not of a founder of 
a kingdom, and mythology knows it as the name of a 
specially Assyrian national deity foreign to the Baby- 
lonians {Parodies, pp. 252-254). To this must be added, 
that Micah calls Assyria yxoi pK (v. 5). Babylon is indeed 
the motherland of Assyria, Babylonian culture and power 
having advanced northwards towards Assyria, the country on 
the upper course of the Tigris. Assur was at first an ofTshoot 
of Babel, and did not till afterwards become an independent 
kingdom. It is intentionally that the narrator does not 
continue with ^^, he means to bring forward what he 
is relating as a fresh start in which the Shinar foundation 
was carried on. In Hos. viL 11 likewise we find *»^B^ 
for ni^B^, and, Deut xxviii 68, DT??P for nonifp; the ace. 
of direction without ah is still more frequent than with ah. 
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The first of Nimrod's cities upon Assyrian soil is *^y*} with 
S, like nsiD (comp. Dillm. jSth, Oramm, § 127c), but with- 
out the cause of this final sound being evident; LXX. 
writes Nivevi (for which we have classically i} Nti/ov), 
^and on inscriptions the name reads as Ninft or Ninua, com- 
pounded (if Sumerian) from Ni and nd, which seems to mean 
place of rest (Parodies, 260), so that rw»3 might have been 
Hebraized with reference to njj, nij. It is etymologically 
devoid of significance, that the name is written with the 
ideogram of the dwelling and therein the ideogram of the fish 
(Assyr. nUn) — this is writing after the manner of the rebus or 
logogriph.^ The ruins of Nineveh are marked by the village 
Kujundshik on the left bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, 
north of the Chausar, which there empties itself into the Tigris, 
and by the hill Hebi JUmcs, situate south of the Chausar. 
Hence the town was cut through by the Chausar, the royal 
palaces lying on both its banks. The name of the second 
town, ">^y ^^^,, meaos the broad place of a town- in which it 
issues, i.e. the suburb of the city proper, probably (Parad. 
261) the north-eastern suburb of Nineveh, the rSbU Nind 
lying towards the mountains (Asarh. i. 53). We have more 
accurate information concerning the third city, n^s, according 
to the inscriptions Calhu, built by Shalmanassar I, and restored 
from its ruins by Asurnasirpal, situate in the sharp angle be- 
tween the Tigris and the great Zab which flows into the Tigris, 
where now are found the village and hill of Nimrud. It differs 
from npn, 2 Kings xviL 6 and 1 Chron. v. 26, the Assyrian 
settlement of Israelite exiles, and from *j^ = Cilicia {DMZ, 
1861, p. 626 sq.). Whether KaKaxfi^V^ the Assyrian pro- 
vince mentioned by Strabo, xvi. 1. 1, KaKaKivri in PtoL vi 
1. 2, is to be connected with rb^ or with n^n, must be left un- 
determined. On the situation of the fourth city, JpT, the text 
gives direct information. It lay between Nineveh and Kelach, 

1 HaWvy's comparigon of the Rabbinic Pioan Pb6, as cgr. pDD "IID, lull of 
the poor=7l"in (mustard), is here in place ; see WiMmrhaft, Kwut, JudetUMim 
(1838), pp. 287^240. 
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therefore on the east side of the Tigris between Nimrud and 

Kujundschik, and the name (mistaken by LXX. Ven. for jon) 

J. 

seems to be distorted from rSs-Sni ( = ^^^\ /m#U); monumental 

literature however leaves us still in the lurch concerning this 
town. All the less can the statement •^^^^fn "^^yj* K\n apply 
to this forgotten Besen. Nor is the matter mended by 
Hitzig's transposition (Daniel, p. 106 sq.), "and Nineveh 
between Eelach and Eesen/' for Nineveh already stands, 115, 
just where it is expected. It may now be regarded as proved 
that the closing remark refers to the four cities taken together ; 
the four by reason of their wide extension lay near to each 
other and gave the impression of a great district, a combined 
Tetrapolis. The narrator was writing at a time when this 
great district of towers and palaces was not yet called per 
synecdochen Nineveh as it was after Sanherib, and on the other 
hand at a time when Asshur, which preceded the capitals 
Nineveh and Eelach, and was the oldest capital of the 
kingdom situated on the right bank of the Trigis southward of 
the triangle of the Tigris-Zab, was entirely in the background. 
It is also worthy of remark that the northern town D(ir 
Sarruk^n, which together with the four forms a Pentapolis, 
is left unmentioned ; it bears the name of its builder Sargon I. 
{KAT. 405), whose accession to the government falls in the 
year 722. 

Nimrod represents, not a single people, but a great empire ; 
now follow, w. 13, 14, the descendants of Mizraim, who 
already by the plural form of their names announce themselves 
as nations : AticL Mizraim hegai the LMim and the *Anamim 
and the Lehabim and the NapMinchim and the Pathrusim 
and the Cadiichim, whence ivent forth the Philistines and the 

Caphtorim. The D^"P^ (Chr. Chethib: D^m5)) are mentioned 
(Ezek. xxvii 10) as an element of the army of Tyre, and 
(Ezek. XXX. 5 ; Jer. xlvi. 9) of the army of Egypt ; they were 
evidently a warlike people whose chief weapon was the bow, 
Jer. ibid, ; Isa. Ixvi 1 9. We do not however know what people 
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is intended ; according to Movers, the old Berber stock of the 
Lewata settled on the Syrtes ; according to En., the Egyp- 
tianized portion of the Semitic Lud settled in N'orth-Eastem 
Egypt (22b); according to Ebers, the original stock of the 
Egyptians who were called litUu (Lutu), which means men in 
general (see Jesaia, 3rd ed. p. 690), all unsatisfactory conjec- 
tures. The Q^tp^^ also are still undiscovered. LXX. transposes 
the word into ^Epefierieifik, which accords in sound with the 
Egjrptian emhit, north, whence Ejl understands the inhabit- 
ants of the Delteu Ebers on the contrary explains the name 
according to the Egyptian an-aamu, wandering neat-herds, and 
understands them as a portion of an Asiatic nomadic people 
who settled in the marshes on the bucolic arm of the Nile and 

elsewhere. The name D^?n? occurs only in the ethnographic 
table, but is certainly only another form for D^?v, N"ah. iii. 9, 
2 Chron. xii. 3, xvL 8 ; Dan. xL 43= Libyans, who are called 
in Egyptian TemAu {Tehennu\ but also Leim {Lvhu\ perhaps 
as inhabitants of a dry land (comp. £opt. libe^ thirst, and 

the name of the stony deserts iSi = if_>.). The D^rwM are, 

according to the interesting explanation of En. and Eb., 
the inhabitants of middle (Memphitic) Egypt, as oi (na) rot) 
^da of Ptah or Hephaestos, whose Egyptian name is also 
paraphrased in Phoenician nnfi. With these are fitly joined 
D^pins, the inhabitants of ^"^^zpet-ris, the land of the south, 
i,6, of Upper Egypt (Isa. xL 11, and twice in both Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel). The explanation pa-Hathor {DMZ. xxx. 404), 
which leaves the D unexplained, is mistaken ; vis means the 
south, and nfi is equivalent to tsfi in the name Potiphar. The 

D^n^s are the sixth Misraite tribe. The LXX. transposes 
this into Xaafjuovi^ifi (Complut. Xa&Xjuvielfj!), with which 
nothing can be done. Since Bochart the Casluchim have 
been regarded as the Colchians on the eastern coast of the 
Euxine, but whence the d in the name ? Stark, Ebers, En. 
reply by the expedient that the Colchians originally settled on 
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mom Casivs, the name of which may be explained in Coptic 
by Kas-l6kh, Hill of drought, and that thus the D^n^D^ are the 
inhabitants of Kaauiri^, the dry salt regicm of the Egyptian 
Mediterranean coast, from the eastern limit of the overflow of 
the Nile to the southern boundary of Palestine, who subse- 
quently migrated to the Black Sea. Certainly the Colohians 
were, according to the unanimous testimony of the ancients, 
esteemed as j^gyptiorum antigua sdbolis (Ammian, xxii 8 ; 
comp. Avienus, v. 873 sq. : Colchua feraci Exul ah JBgypto). 
It is not quite probable that they originally inhabited Casiotis 
(see Alfred von Gutschmied in the Lit, Centralblait, 1869, CoL 
107 sq.) ; but Targ. Jer. ii. also translates orho^ by ^(CSDD^d, 
i,e. nevraaxomrai, inhabitants of the town of Pe7itasehoina8{n), 
in the extreme north-east of Egypt, distant five cxplvoi from 
Casius ; in opposition to which Targ. Jer. i has ^td^^osfi, i,e, 
Hemavokiraiy inhabitants of the five town land, ie. of Cyren- 
aica. Hyde Clark thinks he has discovered that a Caucasian 
language, the Ude, strikingly resembles the Basmurian dialect 
of the Coptia The Dnriu also are by some transposed to 
Egypt, because they are called descendants of Misraim. 
Saadia understands it of the inhabitants of Dimjaii (Damietta), 
Dietrich (Merx' Archiv, iiL 313 sqq.) of the inhabitants of the 
region of Buto and the island Chemmis, not far from the 
Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, explaining the name Icah-pet-Hdr, 
ie. the district belonging to Hdr (Apollo) ; but then the 
initial n of the god's name would have disappeared, which 
is not a recommendation. Still less are the Cappadocians 
intended, as was inconsiderately inferred by the ancients 
(LXX. Deut iL 23 ; Amos ix. 7 ; Targums, Syr. Jerome), from 
the similarity of sound of the tQ ; besides, Cappadocia is in 
Hebrew always written with p. The consonants of ninfid are 
found together, though in a different order, in Capreaia^ comp. 
by Ejiieke (Volkertafel, 1837); but this is, according to 
Flin. y. 33, the name of an otherwise absolutely unknown 
Asiatic tribe. The most probable conjecture still is that 
DnnED are the Cretes (KpiJTes, anciently jE[ot;/>ijT€9) ; for (1) ao- 
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cording to Deut. ii. 23, Amos ix. 4, Jer. xlvii. 4, the Philistines 
migrated from "'iJ^M ^K, and these are called, 1 Sam. xxx. 1 4. 
Zeph. ii. 5, Ezek. xxv. 16, D'^nns, which surely means Cretes. 
(2) Extra-biblical information also connects Egypt, Crete and 
Philistia: a myth in Diodor. Sic Ixvii 70 says that Ammon, 
being attacked by Saturn and the Titans, fled to Crete ; Miv(oa 
is, according to Steph. Bjz., an ancient name of Gaza, and 
was, according to Strabo, Ptolem. Plin., also the name of a 
Cretan town. So too is ^aXdaapva, the name of a seaport 
town on the north-west coast of Crete, which has a similarity 
of sound with the name of the Philistines. It is also worthy 
of notice that Tacitus, Hist. v. 2, confusing the Jews with 
the Palestinians = Philistines, makes the former immigrate 
from Crete. According to what has been said, the relative 
clause, D^ne^D Dtsns *iK)r ifi^K, seems to have been removed from 
its right place after DnnfiS. The chronicler and the ancient 
translators, however, already read it in its present position, 
and it must be esteemed possible that the Philistines were 
as to their origin an Egypto-Casluchian colony, who occupied 
the southern coastland below Gaza, subsequently received 
additions from Crete, and then, according to Deut ii 23, en- 
larged their district by destroying the 'Awim (though not 
entirely. Josh. xiii. 3) who had settled in the plain west of 
the hill country of Judah. It may be a reminiscence of this 
twofold descent which has been preserved in the distinction 
of D'»nK6B or ^TOB on the one side, and ^niis or ^3 on the other. 
The relative clause in itself declares only the local, not the 
genealogical origin (comp. ver. 11; Nah. i. 11). The latter 
however, and hence the Hamitico-Egyptian descent of the 
Philistines, seems to be also intended, for we cannot assume 
that the ethnographical table would leave the Philistines as 
aryeveaXoyrfTOL 

Now follow the descendants of Canaan, the last named, 
ver. 6, of the sons of Ham, w. 15-19: And Cariaan begat 
Sidon and ChStJu And the Jebtisite and the Emorite and the 
Girgashite, And the ChivUe and the ArhUe and tlu Stnite. 
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And the Arvadite and the Semarite, and the Eamdthite : and 
afterwards were the families of the Canaanite spread abroad. 
And the border of the Canaanite extended from Sidon towards 
Gerdr as far as *Azza, towards Sodom and *Amora and Admah 
and Seboim as far as Lem, At the head of the names of 
the eleven stands ]^ as the first-bom. According to Justin, 
xviii. 3, Sidon was the first city built by the Phoenicians, who 
had extended to the Mediterranean, and named, as he tells 
us, a pisdum vhertate, rather a piscatu, TV. The Phoenicians 
called themselves, from this their mother town, D^on^. 
Whether the additional name nan which it bears. Josh. xix. 28, 
xi. 8, is a distinguishing attribute is questionable, since in 
Sanh. ii 38 a Great Sidon {Sidunu rabu), an epithet denoting 
superiority, and a Little Sidon {Sidunu sihru), are distinguished 
{KAT, 103). Homer, in the Iliad and Odyssey^ knows only 
rme Xi^(i>v, and not yet Tyre,^ which in the time of David 
already begins to obscure the splendour of Sidon. Tyre is left 
out of the table, because it was of only secondary importance 
with respect to Sidon. Merx {BL, art " Volkertafel "), follow- 
ing de Goeje, regards the names nn to ^nn, with the whole of 
ver. 19, as a later insertion, because the geographical order of 
the Canaanites is interrupted by the five names, and no ^vb^, 
ie. extension by means of colonization, is told of these Pales- 
tinian stocks. But nn at least should not be absent by the 
side of f^. For as Sidon gives its name to the entire 
Phoenician nation, so too does nn to the whole land west of 
Jordan, which is called (Josh. i. 4 ; comp. Judg. i. 26) DWn pK, 
In Egyptian literature the Cheia appear as a powerful and 
warlike people, dwelling as far up as the Orontes, and in 
Assyrian mdt Eatti (Hatti) is the country and kingdom whose 
capital is Carchemish, but the name extends thence to all 
the countries on the other side of the Euphrates, between 
the wilderness and the Mediterranean (Paradies, 269-273). 

^ Probos indeed remarks on Virgil's GeorgieSf ii. 115 : Tyrum Sarram appelia- 
tarn esse Homenu docet, quern etiam EnniuB aequitur cum dicU Pcenoa Sarra 
oriundos. Sana is the old form of name for Tyros in Ennius and Plautus, but 
where did it occur in Homer f 
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Hence we see that the Hethites were a great and mighty 
people which had branched off as far as to the west of 
Jordan, while the root and stem of their power lay between 
the Euphrates and Orontea The book of Kings knows 
of D^nn O^ beside kings of Aram, 1 Kings x. 29 (2 Chron. 
L 17), and kings of Mizraim, 2 Kings vii. 6, and in 
the patriarchal history Hebron appears in the possession of 
the nn ^^3 (Gen. xxiii.). There is no perceptible reason for 
denying the historical truth of the settlement of Hethites in 
Palestine (Ed. Meyer, § 176, note), since wherever, as in Gen. 
XV. 19-21, ten, or Deut vii 1, seven, or as in Ex. iii 8, 17, 
xxiii 33, Deut xx. 17, six nations of Canaan are enumerated, 
^nnn are always mentioned first of all, or in the second or 
fourth place, all sources agreeing that the Canaanite popula- 
tion of the West Jordan country was partly Hethite. The 
enumeration of the eleven p^^ ^j3 here in the table is so 
peculiar with respect to xv. 19-21 and the other enumera- 
tions, that it is an unjustifiable violence to reject all the other 
names except p^ and nn (Ed. Meyer), or even only the five 
from nn to vin (Merx) as interpolated, ^n is followed by a 
third branch of Canaan, ^p^)?, the Canaanite clan settled in 
and about Jebiis, the ancient name of Jerusalem, 1 Chron. 
XL 4, to which belonged Aravna (Oman), as well as Uriah 
the Hethite, the husband of Bathsheba. Fourthly, ^^^'7, 
neither Jebusites nor Emorites are missing in any of the 
three registers of the Canaanite tribes. The Emorites, whose 
name may signify the dwellers on the mountain-top (see on 
Isa. xviL 9), were the most warlike and powerful of the 
Canaanite tribes, and not only established themselves on this 
side of the Jordan, from Mount Ephraim southwards, but 
founded in Mosaic times two new kingdoms beyond Jordan 
whose capitals were Ashtaroth and Heshbon. Their language, 
according to Deut iii. 9, differed dialectically from that of the 
Sidonians. Fifthly, '^^f^}^, left out when only six nations are 
enumerated, were, according to Josh. xxiv. 1 1, apparently on the 
west eide of Jordan, while according to the reading of Origen, 
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Matt. viiL 28 (Tefyyearfv&v), they were, on the contrary, on the 
east side. Sixthly, ^nn, according to £w. the inland Canaanites 
living (rt^n) in town communities, who, ch. xxxiv., formed a 
principality in Sichem, and according to Josh. ix. II, xL 19, 
a republic in Gibeon, and dwelt also (Josh, xi 3 ; Judg. iii. 3) 
in Hermon and Lebanon. That Tg-?, '??!?'?, 'Pl?^, Q'^B'n. 
enumerated among the tribes at xv. 19-21, should here, 
where the genealogy of Canaan is given, be omitted is not 
surprising, though it certainly is so that T!l^?> who there and 
everywhere else are numbered with them, are missing. Perhaps 
it is because the name is less that of a tribe than of the rural 
dwellers in country towns (comp. Tl?, Deut. iii. 5). Seventhly, 
^fT!?'?, the inhabitants of "Apfcrj CAp/ccu, "Apxa), Assyr. Arkd 
{Faradies, 282), Aram, fl^ari «pi« {BereskUh JRdbbah, c. xxxvii. 
and elsewhere), the birthplace of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, and a strong fortress first conquered by the Crusaders 
1138, now Tdl *Arka (see Robinson Smith's second journey, 
1852). Eighthly, *?^Dn, the inhabitants of the strong town of 
Sin in the neighbourhood of *Arka, of which Marino Sanuto 
says: de castro Arachm ad dimidiam Imtcam est oppidum Sin, the 
**DorfSyii'' of Breydenbach (1483), perhaps identical with the 
Assyrian ** Sianu on the sea-coast" (Parodies, 282), LXX. rbv 
^Aaevvaiov, compare the hill fortress Xi>wa in Lebanon, Strabo, 
xvL 2. 18. In the prediction of the return of the dispersed of 
Israel, Isa. xlix. 12, these Sinites are too near to be intended. 
Ninthly, ^"!J"J?f7, LXX. rov *ApdStov, the people of "ApaSo^, 
TTi^, Assyrian Arvada, Aruada, according to Ezek. xxvii., in 
demand as seamen and soldiers. Tiglath Fileser I., according 
to 1 £.28, 2a, enters Aradian ships and sails out into the 
great sea. Arados lay upon a small rocky island (now Budd) 
on the Syrian coast opposite to Antarados (Antarttis, Tortosa), 
Strabo, xvi. 2. 12, calls this maritime town of Arados 
Kapvo^ (Kdpvff), and describes this island of Arados, xvi. 2. 
13 sq. It was taken by Tutmes III., and agsdn by Bamses 
II. Strabo's notification, "Fugitives from Sidon built, it is 
said, the town," does not testify against its great antiquity. 
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Tenthly, ^19Vi7> LXX. rov Sa/iapalov, inhabiters of the strong 
town of Simyra, south of Arados, north of Tripolis, Assyrian 
Simirra, chiefly remarkable as the northern boundary of the 
Lebanon. Eleventhly, ^npnn, the inhabitants of ffamdth 
(iU>^), Assyr. AmaUu {Parodies, 275-279), Egyptian Hemtu, 
who formed an independent monarchy, extending over the 
middle and upper valley of the Orontes and a portion of the 
Mediterranean coast In the Seleucidsean era it received the 
name of ^Eirufxiveui, but has maintained its ancient name, 
transposed into ^AfidOrj by Josephus, to the present time. Of 
those descendants of Canaan we are told, 18b, that they were 
afterwards spread abroad ^^bj, meaning they extended over 
Canaan, i,e. the land west of Jordan. The author leaves out 
of consideration the Amorite kingdoms upon BatansBan and 
Ammonito-Moabite soil, and fixing the limits of the district 
of extension in ver. 19, takes Sidon as the extreme northern 
point, although Arka, Arados, Ham&th lie beyond Sidon 
farther and f6ui)her northwards. He confines himself to 
stating that the subsequent Holy Land, of which Lebanon 
formed the northern boundary, was peopled by the descendants 
of Canaan. He first draws a line from north-west to south- 
west, and thence crosses over to the south-east. The boundary 
points are Sidon (N.W.), Gaza (S.W.), Lesha* (S.E.), and between, 
to serve as marks of direction, G«r&r lying farther south than 
Gaza (see xx. 1), and the four cities Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah and Zeboim lying towards the south-east (see xiv. 2). 
^K^ is an adverbial accusative: in the direction of thy 
coming, like ver. 30, xiii. 10, xxv. 18, elsewhere also ^K^'*'?, 
xix. 22, 2 Sam. v. 25, 1 Kings xviiL 46, and t<ih^ Num. 
xiii. 21. The author transports himself back to the time when 
those four cities of the Pentapolis had not yet been swallowed 
up, they together represent the plain of the Salt Sea. As the 
extreme south-eastern point however he names (here only) 
]^, lying still farther south-east of the Salt Sea, which 
according to undoubted tradition (Targ. Jer. ^'TJ?!?, and Jerome 
in QiuBstiones, p. 17, ed. Lagarde) is that KaXTuppor^ 
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{ExOOupovj) in the Wadi Zerka Ma'in, where at the foot 
of a barren hill small streams of sulphuretted water of the 
temperature of 70^ E. pour forth from a hundred rents and 
fissures (this was the bath which Herod visited without 
result, shortly before his death, JosepL heU. jud. i 33. 5). 
Wellhausen requires for P^, as designating the north-eastern 
boundary, nc^ or Qb6, to Laiish (Dan). But the preceding 
ifXi bids us seek for V(c6 in a south-eastern direction, and 
besides, ^ forms the locative hk^S, Judg. xviii. 7. 

Close of the Elohistic catalogue of the Hamites, ver. 20 : 
j?%ed6 art the sons of Ram according to famUiea, according to 
their tongues, after their countries, after their nations. The 
conclusion to ver. 6 sq. (comp. the close, ver. 5), including, as 
the text now exists, the Jahvistic extracts, w. 8-19. 

Third part: the Shemites, vv. 21-31. Jahvistic transi- 
tion, ver. 21: And to Shem loas bom, to him also, the 
father of all the sons of JEber, the elder brother of Jepheth. 
N^PTDi stands here quite regularly for ii'"DB, as at iv, 26. Shem 
bears the honourable addition to his name, father of all the 
nay ^ja, ie. not merely of the D^a? in the narrower sense, 
xl. 15, but of the whole Hebrew stratum of peoples, Num. 
xxiv. 24.^ The second more particular designation, ^n« 
^njn nBi2, is certainly occasioned by the fact that the genealogy 
of Shem here takes the last place after that of Japheth and 
Ham, thus giving Shem the appearance of being the younger 
in respect of Japheth. LXX. Symm. Yen. LutL, the accentua- 
tion and both ancient and modem expositors (most recently 
Kohler) actually construe : brother of Japheth the great, i.e. 
the elder. This is however contrary to the prevailing syntax 
(see Nestle in DMZ. xxxviii. 486 sq.), according to which 

1 According to Wetzstein, lay was a collective word of colour, denoting the 
dark-colonred ; for the Arabian of Aden, Hadramaut and other places in the 
extreme south, differs from the negro in very little else than his nobler counte- 



^ 1^^ c>># 



nance. A Syrian proverb says : Lfllaj 1^-Jla£ U ^ *yr^' ji^' 
t.6. the dark -faced, if they are not iU-osed, ill-use you. 
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is^nan belongs to the leading idea (and not like T|\ Jer. xxxiL 7, 
to the genitive) ; besides which hi:in cannot ^r se mean Truzjar 
TuUu {maximTis), and Japheth as the elder brother must 
have been 'designated ^*^J'"» ni"ia (comp. on the other hand, 
xliv. 12 ; 1 Sam. xviL 14). Shem is to both the Jahvist 
and the Elohist, ver. 32, the first-bom of Noah, the round 
number five hundred in the latter passage being more 
particularly fixed by xi. 10 as 502. The Elohistic catalogue 
of the Shemites, ver. 22 sq. Sons of Shem, ver. 22 : Sons 
of Shem are *£lam and AShir and Arpachsad and Lud and 
Aram. These five, as descended from Shem, are considered 
as a group of nations similar in origin, and hence, though not 
necessarily, similar in language. The enumeration proceeds 
from east to west, from the geographically and historically 

more remote to the nearer. In the first place stands oTV, 
Accad. Uama (high-lying, highland), Assyr. eUtrrvtu (perhaps 
conceived of together with d^, to be high, remarkable, Arab. 

Ac, to perceive, to know) ; the name of Susiana,^ t.e. of the 

great plain and mountainous district enclosing it on the north 
and east, bounded on the north by Persia, in ancient Persian 
uva^a, whence Chuzistan, or airjama, arjama, whence Iran, 
the opposite of T&r&n ; the kings of Susiana call themselves 
kings of Ansan, which is translated by ilamtu (Paradies, 
321). The Kossaeans, whose language was at the time still 
indefinable, were natives of the mountainous districts ; in the 
plain however, which is watered by the Choaspes (Eerkha) 
and Eulaos (Kardn), Shemites had settled from ancient times. 
Elam is followed by "^V^ lying north-west of it, and signifying 
here the people, as at 11a the country. The extent of the 
Assyrian kingdom varied under different rulers and at dif- 
ferent times. Assyria proper, within the more comprehensive 
and varying political limits (Strabo xvi 1. 1), is the district 
about twenty-five miles long between the southern spurs of 

^ See Noldeke's article, " Greek names of Snsiana," in the Rej)ort qf the 
Omingen Scientific Society, 1874, No. 8. 
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the Armenio-Median mountalDS (the Zagros) and the Tigris ; 
*ATovpia, with the capital Nivo^ and *ASiafifip4 between 
Lykos and Kapros (great and little Zab), are parts of the old 
Assyrian mother -country, which was called non-Semitically 
A-uiar and Semiticized Asshur, while Ashur is the name of the 
national god, and as such signifies the dispenser of blessing, the 
all-beneficent. Whether Asshur, the oldest city of the kingdom, 
derived its name from the god (Schrader), or whether the god 
had his name from the city as its personification or genius, is 

doubtful Shem's third son is 'ic^3B']«, the people of the north 
Assyrian ^Appairaxtrt^, as Bochart already discerned, without 
anything better having been placed in its stead. The situa- 
tion answers to the place in the catalogue, and the names 
concur, ntr, fara, being an Armenian termination (Lagarde, 
Symmieta, i 54 ; comp. Koldeke in the DMZ, xxxiii. 149) ; the 
cuneiform Arrapha (according perhaps to a more etymological 
writing ArahTui), the Kurdish Albdk, the old Armenians Albach 
{Parodies, 125) correspond with it. The second half indeed 
of the word looks like the name of the Chaldees, whence it 
has since Schlozer been explained *rcO"Bi«, boundary (after the 

Arab. uJ;', to bound) of the Chaldees, or otherwise as = nBbon«, 
highland of the Chaldees. But the people dwelling in the Zagros 
mountain-chain have indeed as such been called Kossaeans 
(Kaksu), but never Dneo ; this name adhering always to the 
people of the low land, who certainly were sometimes subjugated 
and ruled by the people of the mountains. The fourth place 

among the sons of Shem is occupied by "vh. It is unnecessary 
to follow with Kn. the Arabian legend, which makes i^ or 

jljl the ancient Arabian stock (so that 'Amlik is son or 

brother of this Zatid) — yh are the Lydians, though not yet 
in the subsequent limitation of the country of that name in 
Asia Minor. They are named here with good cause, for a 
well - testified connection existed between the Lydian and 
Assyrian royal houses and the Lydian and Assyrian worship 
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of the sun (see Baer on Herod, i. 7). The Semitic origin cannot 
seem surprising, for the West, southward of Mount Taurus, is 
as especially Semitic as the East is Japhethic (Aryan). The 
Lydian language was not indeed a so-called Semitic one, but 
this does not speak against the Semitic origin of the people 
(see Wilh. Hupfeld, JExerc Herodotem, iii. p. 9). Lassen also 
(DMZ. X. 382 sqq.) numbers the Lydians among the Shemites, 
but incorrectly infers this from remains of the language 
(e.g. afiaKkfi^, priest = J&c ^\ father of the understanding !), 
which on the contrary sound Aryan {e,g. vrapa^rivri = 
fjLolpa, Sanscr. prdmana^A measure; old Persian /armana, law). 
Lagarde (in Ges. Abh.) distinguishes an Iranian and a Semitic 
element in the Lydio-Mseonian people. The last of the sons 
of Shem is 0'^^^, the far-stretching people of the Aramaeans, 
who dwelt in Syria and Mesopotamia as far as to Armenia, and, 
according to Strabo, xiii. 4. 6, originally settled in Gilicia also. 
According to Amos ix. 7, comp. i. 5, they migrated from the 
district of the river Kur (Cyrus) in North Armenia to their more 
southerly abodes. In the cuneiform monuments the Arumu, 
Arimu, Aramu reach to the borders of Elam, the name of which 
signifies highland. CDK too (with only a tone-long a) comes, 
though not from on, yet from Ditc, whence I'O'iR, and might 
mean highland (Parodies, 258) ; the name would then designate 
the people according to this original North- Armenian dwelling- 
place.^ With tn« ^J3^^ ver. 23, the Elohist now gives the 
nations that branched off from Aram. And first y^} That 
this is an Aramaean stock is corroborated also by xxiL 21 ; while 
on the other hand it remains uncertain whether from the Horite 
y\y, xxxvL 38, an old blending of Seirites (Edomites) with the 
Aramaean pi^, which certainly must, according to Lam. iv. 21, 

^ Comp. Noldeke, '' On the Names of the Ajamsan Kation and Langoage^" in 
DMZ. zxY. 118 sqq. 

* Not = ifO^ (which signifies exchange, compensation for one who has died 

away ; see Jellinek in Konterea hamaggid, 1878, p. 28), hut a^. An^Au^ 
ibn-Aram figures among the ancestors of Damascus (in Joseph. AtU. i 6. 4 : 
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have subsequently taken place, is to be inferred. Wetzstein 
in his Commentaiy on Job has shown it to be probable that 
py is the old name of the Damascenian Aram, which extended 
far southwards towards the East Jordan land, and northwards 
in the direction of the Euphrates^ about half-way to Tadmor 
(see on this point Friedr. Dditzsch, in vol. ii., No. 1, of the 
ZeUschrift filT KeiUchriftforatJmng). The prophecy pffirh, Jer. 
xlix. 23-27, coincides with the handing of the cup of fuiy to 
pyn pK ^3^tD~^3, xxY. 20. The tradition which tninsposes the 
scene of the book of Job to ancient BatansBan soil in the Nukra, 
the most fertile part of the Hauran plain, seems to be really 

well founded. By ^n, the second son of Aram, has been 
hitherto for the most part understood the HylatcB of Plin. 
V. 19, i.e, the inhabitants of the H(Qe valley (OvXaOa in 
Joseph. AfU. XV. 10. 3), between Palestine and Coelesyria (in 
the narrower sense) ; but the cuneiform inscriptions more 
frequently name a country RiU€a (perhaps so called as a 
district of sandhills) in connection with the mountainous land 
Kagar. This is however to Maaiov ipa^, the south-eastern 
part of the Taurus chain lying on the Upper Tigris above 
Nisibis ; the Mygdonius at Nisibis is called after it in Syrian 
the Mas river, Arab. {jiXcjb {DMZ, xxxiiL 328). Un- 
doubtedly by cte (wrongly written 'If^ in Chroa), here named 
in the fourth place among the descendants of Aram^ is meant 
the people of this Mount Mash^ and hence by \m the popu- 
lation of the adjacent H&lict. Concerning '^^f. nothing that 
commends itself, not to say satisfies, can be said. Josephus 
explains it according to its sound of the Baicrpiavol\ Kn. 

compares the ^U of the Arabic legend, the ancestor of the 

races j^ and (jmJ[«x^« The descendants of Shem through 
Arpachshad, ver. 24: And ArpaeJiiad begat ""Selah, and ^Sdah 
begat *Mer. Jahvistic in form, and though a parenthesis 
derived from the Toledoth of Shem in ch. xi., yet a well- 
considered one, since ver. 21 leaves the relation of descent 
between Eber and Shem uncertain. For the rest, Peleg is 
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the son of Eber according to both sources, ver. 25 : And 
to Eber were two sons torn, the nanie of the one was Peleg, 
for in his days the earth was divided, and the name of his 
brother was Johtdn. On the construction of the Passive with 
the Aca of the object, comp. iv. 18. rj?C *"^?f*?? ^ ^^» 
according to Eeerl, of the division of the earth into several 
continents ; according to Ewald, of the division of the earth bj 
Eber, as chief over existing mankind, among those living on 
it We would rather think, with Wetzstein, of a separation 
by migration in different directions; but that leads to the 
dispersion according to languages, related xi. 1-9, for which 
the appropriate word is j^fio, comp. Ps. Iv. 9, and the usual 
post-Biblical appellation of that generation, and thus of the 
contemporaries of Peleg, as nji^Dnn nil. Hence y^^n is, as at 
ix. 19, xi 1, the population of the eartL The explanation 
given of the name stamps 3^d as the name of a person. 
;d^ also is a personal name ; he is the same person as ^lk^j> 
who is esteemed the ancestor of all the primitive Arabian tribes, 
from which the extinct and subsequent, i,e. the most ancient 
and the more recent Abrahamidic population of Arabia, are 
distinguished. '^V. might rather be a personification of the 
land beyond, i,e, the trans-Euphratic region (Eonig, Lehrgeb, 
§ 5. 3). Now follows the enumeration of thirteen sons of 
Joktan, w. 26-29, of which some may be names of tribes, 
some of countries; at least some may be pointed out as 

such. The first syllable in TriD^K seems to be the Arabic 
article, as in ts^}^ (levy, men in arms) ; the article ^« how- 
ever is North Arabian, not Sabsean ; ^ may also be the Divine 

name {DMZ. xxxvil 18 ; Ges. § 35, note 1). ^^ is Selef 
of the Arab, genealogies, the grandson of Himjar {DMZ. 
xi. 153-155) ; micMdf SeUf is also the name of a district of 
Jemen, perhaps the abode of the SaXainfvol, Ptolem. vi 7. 2 3, 
whom Bochart already compares. ^![91Vn is known as the 

name of a district (Himyar. niDiin, in written Arabic .-?j^ .^^ 
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OP izjyc^^)* The valley, forty -five miles long, which 

stretches between the tracts of Mareb and Mahia beyond 
the desert el-Ahkftf towards the hilly sand - coast of the 
Indian Ocean, with the capitals 'Sib&m and Tertm and the 

ancient seaport jUl? (different from the inland jUl? near 

San & in Jemen, the capital of the Himyaritic kingdom, the 
Saphar of Ptolemy). The name Hadramaut means fore- 
court of death, certainly not by reason of its unhealthy 
climate, but because a hot sulphur spring of the Wadi called 
Bir Barhut was regarded as flowing from the realm of the 
dead ; Fresnel combines with it the Stygis aqua fans in 

Ptolemy. The inhabitants of Hadramaut are called Loj\ 

probably the XarpafitoTtrai, one of the four chief tribes of 
Southern Arabia, according to Strabo, xvi. 4. 2} The tribal 
name rn^ is of the same meaning as vHirk, the old South 
Arabic and old Ethiopian name of the moon ; several Arab 
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tribes take their name from the moon ; the tribe j^\ upon 

the mountains of Zaf&r, and the tribes J]U and jJj in 
Hig&z. wrnn sounds like *ASpafitrai (^ArpafilraC) in Ptolem. 
Uranios Plin. (Juba), unless on the other hand this name 
coincides with that of the inhabitants of Hadramaut (comp. 
Blau, DMZ. xxii. 658, and Sprenger, § 95). D. H. Miiller 
{Burgevr- und Schlosser SUdarabiens, i. 360 sq.) compares the 

fortress ^^jj west of San &. ^^ (LXX. Al^i]\ according to 

which Samar. ^vi) is the Himyaritic royal town in the west 
of South Arabia (comp. Ezek. xxvii 19, where we should 
probably read ^^), which since the Abyssinian occupation 

in the sixth century after Christ obtained the name Ux^. 
Dillm. remarks that in the sixth century Auzalians were still 
mentioned as a people in Arabia Felix in Assem. L 360 sq. 

1 See Maqrmi de vaUe Hadkramaut LibeUua arahice ed, et Ulustr, by 
Noakowyj, Bonn 1866. 
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The name njjjri points to the date-palm and its fruit. Equally 

unknown is i^ato (Chron. b^, LXX. Eud\ Tcu^dX) ; 'Abil 
is the name of one of the oldest tribes among the Arabians, 

the old Arabic verb Jac means to be corpulent. Equally 

enigmatical is ^?9^?fcf, a name to be analysed into Abi-ma-el 

(see DMZ, xxxi 86), and formed like the inj»3« of the 
inscriptions (DMZ, xxxviL 18); if ^«d were to be taken 

together, the tribal name CJJU ^\ (JT) in Hadramaut 

might be compared. K3B^ means here (comp. ver. 7) the 

South Arabian Sabaeans (Arab, b^, inscriptions Kse^ and 

once K3M^), with the town Saba, the capital of the Sabaean 
ruler (the so-called Tubba', written van), the identity of which 

with Mtureb (<^Ur the Maplafia of Ptolem., Maplafia or 

MapUfia of Strabo, in Plin. in the Monum. Ancyr. Martha, 
on inscriptions ano, Marjah, DMZ, xxx. 320-323, or also 
nono, %b, 689) is testified by Arabic geographers. The 
Sabseans were a powerful and civilised people, natives equally 
of South-eastern Africa and Southern Arabia. It is evident 
that a Cushitic (x. 7), a Joktanidic (here) and an Abrahamidic 

(xxv. 3) Sheba are known to Genesis. Next follows ^BlK, the 
gold of which is so proverbial in the Old Testament, that the 
word itself even without ant means the very finest gold. It 
was the eastern goal of the fleet of Hiram and Solomon, which 
brought thence after a three years' voyage (1 Kings x. 22) gold, 
sandal wood (1 Kings x. 11) and other rarities. What is the 
use of insisting, with Dillm., that this Ophir must be a district 
of the southern or south-eastern coast of South Arabia ? 
Antiquity knows nothing of an Arabian Ophir, neither can a 
trace of the name be discovered in South Arabia; for the 
South Arabic designation of red gold by 6jlr (dfir), whence 
was Hellenized airvpov, accepted by Sprenger, cannot be 
proved, and the el-Ofir in Oman compared by Seetzen is 
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written ix!U On the other hand, Soffi^la, on the south-east 
coast of Africa, opposite Madagascar, must really come under 
consideration. Its inhabitants, as related by Lopez in his 
journey to India, boasted that the Israelites formerly fetched 
gold from them eyeiy third year. Not much weight must 
however be attached to this, as they probably had it by 
hearsay from the Portuguese ; but that gold is obtained in large 
quantities in Sof&la and Manica we know from Livingstone 
{MissioTiaTy Journey, \\. 297)* Karl Mauch found there in 
1871, in North Caffreland in Zimbabye (Portug. Zimbaboe), 
upon a granite hill 150 feet high, and at its foot, extensive 
ruins, which seemed to indicate some kind of factory erected 
there by a foreign peopla The combination with Sof&la is 
strikingly favoured by the transcription of "»^dik by the LXX. 
In our passage it has Ov^eCp (Joseph. Ant. L 6. 4, *0(l>€ipff^) ; 
elsewhere it writes the name Sco^ip, or otherwise with o- 
before a>. But JS'to^aXa for TDIM does not occur in the LXX., 
and its So><f>lp (perhaps with a prefixed Egyptian m, 
district = sa-o/£r) is referred by the ancients, not to Africa 
but to India. The South African Sof&la is absolutely un- 
known ^ to the ancients, and even to the Arabic geographers 
of the thirteenth century. It is India that is called in Coptic 
Sophir. Hence the Arab, translates Ophir by el-Hind ; and 

Abulfeda says that India as well as Nigritia has its i!U^ 
(the Arabic Sophira), and that this (more accurately iJJui) is 
the name of an emporium on the Indian coast (see Oes. TJies,). 
And indeed Ptolemy, viL 1. 6, mentions a Sovirdpa on the 
western coast of India which is one and the same with 
Sovmrapa {Ovrnrapa) of the PeripluB maris Erythr. 52. 

^ Lieblein {ffandd u. Sehiffahrt aufdem rothen Meer in aiten ZeUen, 1886, 
p. 142 sqq.) seeks for Ophir far to the north upon the Abyssinian coast, com- 
bining Ophir with Aftr, as the people called in Abyssinian Adal ('a2«»x>«}, in 
Arabic Dan&kil, call themselves. Merensky, too {Beitrdge zur Kenntnias SUd- 
Afrika9, 1875, and " Daa Ophir SdUmo^a und die Bntdeckvng vcn Ooliffsldem 
in Sudost-Afnka^** in the SonnUigs-BeUage of the Kreuz-Zeitungy 1887, Kos. 5, 6), 
combines in this manner Ophir and Africa, and is inclined to explain many 
Jewish pecoliarities of the GaSres, among whom he lived fifteen years, by the 
intercoarse of Solomon's people with the native women. 
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V. Baer (ffistorische Fragen mit Hulfe der Naturwissenschaften 
beantwortet, Petersburg 1873) finally arrives at the result 
that Ophir is the Xpvarj Xepaoptfao^ of the ancients, the 
island of Malakka (ChryBe) forming a partition between the 
Indian and Chinese seas, as Cameron in the Transdctions, 18*13, 
p. 267 sq., that Ophir is Taprobane (Ceylon) ; Josephus how- 
ever. Ant. viil 6. 4, says, Sct^i^pa is the Xpvaij ytj of India, 
the Xpvarj y^fM, of Ptol. viii. 2. 17, the Indian gold land 
situated westward of the Ganges in the territory watered 
by the Xaxfyijv (Ant, L 6. 4), and therefore by the Indus. 
Hence Lassen's and Bitter's view, that Ophir is the coast land 
at the mouths of the Indus, the nearest Indian coast for the 
Phoenicians, is still that which <x)mmends itself. Here dwelt 
the people of Ahhira, who were proverbial for their disregard of 
what was most precious, and of whom Pantschatantra, ver. 88, 
says: ''In the land of Abhira, the shepherds sell moon- 
crystal for three cowrie shells/ The fact that in later and 
post - biblical times Abyssinia and Southern Arabia were 
summed up under the general name of India {DMZ. xxxiv. 
743) is not to the purpose. Here the western coast of India 
is really meant, and hence we must, with Josephus, assume a 
dissemination of the Joktanites as far as India, although in 
ver. 30 this passing beyond Arabia is as much left out of 
notice as, in ver. 19, are the passing beyond Sidon in the 
north and Jordan in the west, when the Canaanite district 

of difiFusion is defined. Ophir is followed by n>^n, which 
already occurred at ver. 7, and was there referred to cna. 
We do not believe that this name is a corruption of Kampila, 
the name of the Darada country in North- Western India, 
where gold is more abundant than in India and Iran. On the 
one side however it is certain that an Arabian n^n is proved 
by XXV. 18; 1 Sam. xv, 7. Niebuhr {Arabien, p. 342) mentions 
a Huweila lying on the coast in Bahrein, which corresponds in 

* On the many hypotheses concerning Ophir, which it would be nseless here 
to record, see the abstract, *' Ophir and Tarsus," by Zockler in the Beiods des 
OlaubenSf 1874, p. 657 sqq. 
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sound, while Sprenger's combination with the Yamanic ^^ 
is phonetically forbidden. On the other side an Indian 

JOj^y situate in the region of the Indus, is made probable by 
il 11, if pe^fi there is the Indus. The XavKorcuoi, whom 
Eratosthenes in Strabo, xvi. 4. 2, calls the neighbours of the 
Nabatseans, dwell too far to the north-west above the Arabian 

Gulf for the Arabian Havilah. Concerning 33i^ nothing is yet 
ascertained. Bange of the dissemination of the Joktanites, 
ver. 30 : And their dzodling-place reached from MeSa totoarda 
Sephar, towards the mov/atains of the east, ^, 23&, and ^^ 
must be distinguished. Josfephus confuses them with each 
other when he says, Ant. i 6. 4 : Mrfaa^ Bk (/cri^ei) 
MriaavcUoxt^' Xtra^lvov Xdpa^ iv to£? vvv fcaXetrcu, For 
STToalvov (Ilaalvov) Xdpa^ is the present Moammera on the 
Schatt el- Arab (the united Euphrates and Tigris), where the 
Earum falls into it ; and this would make K^ the South 
Babylonian district Mea^prf, in which lay also an Apamea.^ 
The north-west comer of the Persian Gulf forms a more 
appropriate starting-point for the demarcation of the abode of 
the Joktanites than the Syro-Arabian desert, which is called 
in Assyrian mdt Mai {Parodies, 242 sq.), and which certainly 
better corresponds with the name ^ than with Kirp. Hence 

we identify KBte with ^-a-^Io, j^L*x« ; and if "iBD were the 

same as Sdir^apa, Sa(f>dp of Ptol. Plin. *and the Periplus, 
the " capital of the Homeritic and Sabaean people," this would 
give a fitting south-west point. But this name is in Arab. 

jUfe, which cannot be rendered in Hebrew by "iBD, a word which 
perhaps means coast or boundary (DMZ. xxiii 638) ; in Greek 
also Td<f)apop would be more suitable. It is nevertheless 
probable that "^^D is a south - west point whence a line is 
drawn towards the south - east ; for Ol^n nn is certainly the 
mountain of frankincense (n^i3!)n nn in Aben Ezra on Gen. i. 

*> Mesene and Apamea often occur in the Talmud ; see Neubauer, OiograpJue 
du Talmvd, pp. 825, 829, 382, and Qratz, MeaeneundteinejildUcheBevdlkening^ 
1879. 
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11), more strictly, the imposing promontory of the south- 
eastern coast of Arabia, the Bos Sugar, on the other side of 
which lies the region of frankincense so famed by the ancients 
(Sprenger, § 128, comp. 111). 

Here follows the Elohistic conclusion of the list of the 
Shemites, ver. 31 : These are the sons of Shem according to their 
families, according to their tongues, after their lands, a^ccording 
to their Tuitions, Then the Elohistic conclusion of the whole 
genealogical trilogy, ver. 32 : These are the families of the sons 
of Noah according to their generatums, after their nations ; and of 
these were the ruitions divided upon the earth after the flood. 



THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES AND THE SBPAEATION OF 

NATIONS, XI. 1-9. 

Nothing in this section points to Q, while ver. 6 sq. is in all 
respects so similar to iii. 22 sq., that this already indicates J 
as the narrator (comp. besides pKn-^3, la, psj, 46, and X^% 8a, 
with ix. 19, X. 18). But both narrators having in ch. x., 
comp. ix. 19, explained the ramification of the post-diluvian 
human family into three groups of nations in a purely 
genealogical manner, and carried them back to their descent 
from the three sons of Noah, the question arises, whether and 
how the explanation which here follows, and according to 
which a judicial interposition of God gave the impulse to the 
origination of nations, is compatible with the former explana- 
tion of their origin. The answer lies in x. 25, according to 
which the dispersion of the population of the earth had its 
beginning in the days of Peleg (t.«. according to xl 10, 12, 
14, 16, in the fifth generation after the Flood). This disper- 
sion, from which this generation is called by the Jews 
n:ibfin nn, is more than an allusion to various abodes remote 
from each other. Even supposing that the Noachidse had from 
the time of Peleg all divided from each other, the separate 
groups would not thereby have become different nations. 
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They would by means of their oneness of language, and of the 
opinion and feeling which is impressed on language, have 
continued to be one united human family. For the root of 
nationalities is, in the view of Scripture, that common 
characteristic of internal, and thence resulting external 
definiteness which finds its special expression in language. 
Schilling calls the question, how nations originated, a great 
enigma, an enigma supposed to be solved by saying, 
that as natural affection is the bond of union to the 
family, so is law the bond of union to the nation ; and 
that unity of law, ie. the form of government and legislation, 
constitutes a nation. But this is only to explain the origin 
of the nation,. not that of the nations, not what it was that 
split the human family into nations instead of their becoming 
a single nation. It was, as the account here following ch. x. 
teaches, by a Divine interposition that the one human family 
ceased to be one, and was more and more separated in thought 
and aspirations in different directions, both linguistically 
and locally. Thus the Divine impulse to the origination of 
the nations, related xi 1-9, is not opposed to the preceding 
genealogic deduction, and it is not even necessary to assume 
that the extracts from J in x. 8, 10-12, must originally 
have stood after xi 1-9 (Dillm.). It is not necessary, 
because J might first give a survey of the world of nations 
derived from the three sons of Noah, in order thus to relate 
by way of supplement how it came to pass that genealogical 
became ethnological distinctions. It was by the abolition of 
unity of language, that the unity of the family became the 
multiplicity of the nations. That the narrative which follows 
has in view such a completion of the ethnographical table is 
at once shown, ver. 1 : And, the whole earth vxis one langtuxge, 
and one and the same ivords. Kaulen {l}ie Sprachverwirrung 
zu Bahel, 1861) rightly refers nfib to the grammatical, and 
Dn^'n to the lexical element : language in general (word- 
formation, syntax, pronunciation) and in particular (the names 
of things) was the same. The form of sentence : the whole 
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earth was one language, is similar to Isa. v. 12 : their feast is 
lut« and harp ; that in which the subject gains appearance is 
made its predicate. Migration of certain l^oachidae, ver. 2 - 
And it came to pass, as they journeyed eastvKLrds, that they 
found a plain in the land of Sinar, and settled there. The 
verb yoi means to go forth (Assyr. nisa), to go on, to go 
farther. The place of departure is left unmentioned, for 
^7^? does not mean in the usage of the language from the 
east (Eaul), but eastwards, iL 8, xiiL 11, and indeed so that, 
as in D'J^ ^^?> xzix. 1, the east from a Palestinian standpoint is 
intended It is moreover probable from J also (see on ix. 20) 
that the land of Ararat was the first post-diluvian dwelling- 
place of men. Then as subsequently the migration of nations 
was wont to follow the valleys of great rivers ; hence these 
Noachidae, following the course of the Tigris and Euphrates 
from the high land of Armenia, arrived in the i^Vips, the plain 
westward of the spurs of the Median mountains watered by 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which approach each other more 
and more nearly. '^yjb', SumSr, is in the title of the 
Babylonian kings South Babylon (as distinguished from 
Accad = North Babylon), here as well as at x. 10 the 
whole of Babylon is so called. Herodotus (i. 178, 193) 
says of Babylon : Keerai iv veSup fieydXtp ; and in the Talmud 
and Midrash (see Aruch under dt I.) it is called th\V ^^ My(t, 
the valley of the world. In this well-watered paradisaically 
fertile vale they settled, and here they made preparations for 
the erection of buildings, ver. 3 : And they said one to another : 
Come 071, we will make bricks, and hum to burning. A7id brick 
serr^ themfo'r stone, and asphalt served them for mortar. The 
imperat of nn^ is 3n, give, allow, and with the intentional ah 
answers to the encouraging up ! come on ! (comp. Latin cedo = 
ce-dato, cette r= cedate) ; nin has the tone on the penvit,, ^ on 
the tdt ; nevertheless the tone of nnn can under some circum- 
stances (before k, xxix. 21) move to the ult, and that of 
^3n to the penvit (before words of one syllable. Job vL 22). 
Brick is called njn^, Assyr. libittu = libintu, as bleached in the 
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8un, but perhaps as formed of clay by flat pressing, since the 
Babylonio- Assyrian does not know the colour- word p^ to be 
white, but has for it the meaning to press flat (Paradus, 145). 
They did not however use brick in this rough state, but 
burned it to a burning (p|ib is here not comburere but 
adurere), i.e, they burned the shapen clay to irXivOoi oTrral, 
bricks in the proper sense, the opposite to the so-called air- 
dried bricks of mingled clay and straw, Ex. i 14 and v. 7 ; 
these burned bricks served them in the reckless but all the 
more clayey alluvial land in the place of quarried stones. 
And for mortar or cement they used, not "^pn, clay, but 
"^^O, asphalt, Assyr. amar =z haTnar. The building was, as 
Diodor. ii 9 says : oX^ i^ aa<f>d\Tov ical 'irklvOov ire^CKo^ 
rexyni'^' Scec, says Trojus Pompejus in Justin, i 2, of 
Semiramis, Bahylona condidit murumgue whi cocto latere dr- 
cumdedit, arenas vice (instead of lime, KovCa^) hUumine inter- 
strata, qum materia in illis locis pa^m invenitur et e terra 
exaestuai. The scriptural statement does not exclude the use 
of air-dried bricks and ordinary mortar, it only gives special 
prominence to the new manner of building as calculated to 
last for ever. For, ver. 4 : They said. Come on, we ivill build 
tis a city and a tower with Us top in the heavens, and we will 
make us a name, that we he not scattered over the face of the 
whde earth. The imperf. n^33 and nb^ are as much cohorta- 
tive (see Ges. § 75. 6) as that with ah in ver. 3. In general 
only the building of the tower of Babel is spoken of, but it 
is a city with a tower that is here in question. The words 
d;P^3 iB^Kni may be directly governed by n^aa : we will build 
its (the tower's) top up to heaven; but perhaps we are to 
conceive of them as a nominal sentence : et fastigium ejus sit 
ad ccdum ; the n is that of contact, as in a Vl\. They fear 
that unless they create for themselves some strong point for 
a centre and support, they shall be scattered on all sides ; 
pe (properly diffundi) has here the pregnant sense of a local 
separation combined with loss of all connection. The usual 
meaning of u^ 6 ntry, to make oneself renowned, famous, does 
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not well suit the negative object sentence with ff, — ^^ seems 
to require here a more concrete sense, and the word has 
originally such an one, meaning something lofty (see on 
Fs. viiL 1), visible from a distance, especially a monument 
(2 Sam. viii. 13; Isa. Iv. 13, Ivi. 5). Hence the reading 
Dfi^ 1^ ntry means here, according to its original full value 
(Isa. Ixiii 12; Jer. xxxiL 20; Neh. ix. 10; comp. D^fiT, 
2 Sam. vii. 23), to set up a monument in one's honour, and 
then, to acquire an honourable name. In this passage it is the 
tower itself as high as heaven in which the builders desire to 
find a unifying support, a name comprising them all, that 
they may not be lost in opposite directions (comp. Bedslob in 
DMZ, xxvi. 754). The town with this magnificent tower is to 
be a centre which shall do honour to them all, and secure them 
against the dissolution of their nnity. The unity which 
heretofore had bound together the humui family had been 
the acknowledgment and worship of one God, one and the 
same religion, and the mode of thought and action resulting 
therefrom. This unity does not suffice them, they exchange 
it for an external self-made and therefore ungodly unity, 
from which the dispersion, which it was to prevent, pro- 
ceeds as a punishment Cognition of the state of affairs 
on the part of God, ver. 6 : Then Jahveh came down to 
see the city and the tauter which the children of men had 
built The coming down of Jahveh (yv, as at Ex. xix. 20, 
xxxiv. 5 ; Num. xi 25, xii. 5 ; comp. also the going up of 
Elohim, xvii 22, xxxv. 13) means the self -manifestation 
of the Omnipresent for and in acts of power, which break 
through the course of nature and history.^ The Perf. ^3 is 
meant, according to 8b, of the commenced and in part 
already executed building. Besult of the judicial inquiry, 
ver. 6 : And Jahveh said : Behold, one people, and they have 

1 ** Holy Scripture knows of ten nnn^ of 6od,~-fiays the Midrasli Pirhe of R. 
Eliezer, c. 14, — one in Paradise, one at the time of the confusion of tongues, one 
at Sodom, one in the bush, one on Sinai, two at the cleaving of the rock, two 
in the tabernacle, and one in the last day." The Theophany in Paradise is 
purposely not designated a m^^* 
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all one speech, and this is their beginning to do (the beginning 
of their doing or undertaking), then there wUl not be %aith- 
holden from them (unattainable by them) all thai they purpose 
to undertake. In the en popvlus unvs et oraiio un/a omnibus 
^V has as supra-national a sense as at Isa. xl. 7, xlii. 5, where 
it means all mankind (Acts xvii. 26). n? refers to the building 
of the city and tower, apnn has, like Wnn, n instead of »!5 
in the second syllable before the tone of the stem beginning 
with a strong guttural ; so too do we say and write ^rtTjfn^ 
^rtn^]t;n. An inference is drawn by '"V??! (like xx. 7, xxvii. 8, 
xlv. 8). ^or is lightened from -BfJ, like n^aj, 7a, from n^hj, and 
rnfD3, ix. 19, from narsj, Ges. § 67, note 11. The partly 
finished building shows what association can do. Sin has 
taken possession of this association, it must therefore be 
destroyed. This destruction is not merely the demand of 
righteous retribution, but at the same time a wise educational 
arrangement designed to check the fearful generality and 
depth of the apostasy, to which such spurious unity would 
lead. Judicial resolve, ver. 7 : Come on, we unll go down, 
and there confound their language, so that they do not under-- 
stand one the language of the other. In ver. 5 it was said T^.?i 
here nn*i3, Jahveh comprising the angels with Himself, as at 
iii. 22 and i. 26, but here as ministers of His penal justice.^ 
DB^ points to the self-made point of unity. "»5^ is equivalent 
to ita ut, like xiii 16; Deut. iv. 40; Ges. § 127. 3a. 
Execution of the judicial resolve, ver. 8 : Then Jahveh scattered 
them from thence upon the face of the whole earth, and they 
left off to build the dty. Instead of continuing : Then Jahveh 
confounded their language, the narrator declares at once the 
result of the confusion of tongues. This was brought to pass 
by the discord of minds which, because their thoughts and 
aspirations were parted asunder in the most opposite directions, 
were unable any longer to understand or make themselves 

^ LXX. translates hurt mai umrm^atrti ruyx'^^f^* — ^^ Jevisli statement 
{BereshUh rahba, c S8, and elsewhere) that LXX. changed the plural into the 
singolar is not confirmed. The Midrash Lehach tob (ed. Buber, 1880) takes 
the plural as |>2ur. majeatatia. 
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understood by one another, such disharmony of thought and 
speech resulting in local separation and cessation from the 
common undertaking. It cannot however be meant that the 
confusion of languages attacked individuals in their relations 
to each other. For in this way a formation of different 
national languages would not have been arrived at The 
human family was shattered into single hostile groups, which 
in consequence of their internal separation now separated 
externally. Memorial character of the name Babel, ver. 9 : 
Therefore its name was called Babel, for there Jahveh confounded 
tlie language of the whole earth, and tJience did Jahveh scatter 
them over the face of the whole earth. The verb fc^jj is con- 
ceived with the most general subject, like xvi. 14 ; Deut 
XV. 2; Josh. vii. 26; Isa. ix. 5; GeSw § 137. 3. The city 
was called ^33, confusion, from bbn V ^2, with the fundamental 
notion of the loosening of the coherence of a thing, so that 
basi^a^a, as aaia = aaaa, rfSDitD = nteoDo eta, Ew. § 158c. 

vT vs~' T t:~' T T!-' ' * 

The name Babel was a significant retrospect of the Divine 
judgment interwoven in the origin of the world-city, and of 
that tendency to anti-godly unity peculiar to it. It is not 
opposed to this that the name meant something else in the 
mind of the world-city. The EtymoL magnum derives it 
airo rou BrjXov, and so, according to Mas'tldi, do Persian and 
Nabatsean scholars. The writing of the inscriptions however 
shows that the name is composed, not of aa and ^a, but of aa 
and /K, ilu, the general Divine name. It is correctly written (as 
always in the Achsemenidean inscriptions) BdMlu=Bdbi'ilu, 
old Persian BdMrus (JBdbairus)^ Accadian KA-DINGIRA, gate 
of God {Parodies, p. 213) ; 33 (shortened to a) is an appella- 
tion of the seat of government reaching from the hoariest 
antiquity to the present day {DMZ. xxxiiL 114 sq.). 

God's judicial interposition consisted, according to the 
scriptural account, in the destruction of unity of language, 

^ In the ludiAn Pali legend the name is BahSru, The legend says that a 
crow i^as there worshipped, and that when a peacock was brought thither it was 
set in the vlace of the crow. 
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not in the destruction of the buildings. Hence it is not 
impossible that ruins of the building, or at least traces of 
the site, should have been preserved. And in effect there is 
among the ruins of Babylon, and indeed of Borsippa/ on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, a pyramidal mound of ruins, 
consisting of a far-reaching base of about 60 feet high and 
above 2000 in circumference, a cone-shaped mass 200 feet 
high piled upon it, and a tower-like top of 35 feet high 
entirely formed of bricks, which admit no kind of vegetation^ 
with the exception of dry lichens. This pyramid of ruins is 
called Birs Nimrud (Nimrod's Tower). The Arabs regard it 
as the Babylonian tower destroyed by fire from heaven. And 
the black scorified and vitrified masses which have fallen 
down from the height and lie about in heaps at the foot 
favour the notion. So much may at least be true, that this 
is the locality of the tower ot BabeL This pyramid of ruina 
is the temple of Bel, described Herod, i 181. It is ancient 
Babylonian, for it was not built, but restored, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who placed upon it the tower-like top of the upper- 
most storey. He caUs it in the inscription, in which he 
boasts of it, the *' Temple of the Foundation of the Earth," 
and the " Temple of the Seven Lamps of the Earth *' (Schrader, 
KAT. 121-127). With this agrees the discovery by Henry 
Bawlinson of a brick building of seven storeys with the 
seven planetary colouia The first storey blackened with 
pitch = Saturn, the second of orange - coloured bricks = 
Jupiter, the third storey red == Mars, the fourth certainly 
originally gilt = the Sun, the fifth, sixth and seventh storeys 
had the colour of Venus, Mercury and the Moon (apparently 
light-yellow, blue and silver), but so fallen to ruins that 
neither size nor colour could any louger be discerned (see 
Smith's ChcM. Gevusis, ch. x.). From Herod, i 98 we learn 
that the ramparts of Ecbatana showed the same seven colours. 
There is yet another mound of ruins upon the soil and site 

^ In Bereshith rahba, o. 88, (I^D^Il is explained with reference to the con- 
fusion of tongues as = tflDTD ; elsewhere differently. 

Z 
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of ancient Babylon, viz. that which is called Bahil; this is 
the most northerlj, and situate within the circuit of the 
ancient city. Bassam conjectures that these are the ruins of 
the hanging gardens constructed by Nebuchadnezzar (Murdter, 
p. 250), 

Independent non-Israelite reminiscences of the confusion of 
tongues are up to the present time not yet pointed out. For 
the Sibyl-myth, communicated by Joseph, Ant, i 4. 3, known 
as such also by Alex. Polyhistor (Euseb. Chron. i 4 and 
elsewhere), is certainly a recast of the scriptural narrative. 
Moses Ghorenazi indeed relates (i 6) scatters connected 
with it, e ddecta mea eeterisque veraciare Sibylla Berosiana, 
Bichter has admitted the narrative into his Berori qyuB super- 
mnt, pp. 21-23, and cuneiform fragments are in eidstence 
from which we infer, though only conjecturaUy, a Babylonio- 
Assyrian counterpart oS. the scriptural narrative. The 
national languages themselves are, assuming its historical 
nature, incomparably more important remains of the occur- 
rence. Each of these languages is indeed the product and 
expression of the mental and physical nature of the people 
to which it originally belonged. But as Divine creative 
words commence and cause the possibility of the natural 
developments of all things within and beyond the six days' 
work of creation, so too, according to the Scripture narrative, 
was a judicial act of Divine power, the momentary and mighty 
impulse of the natural development of languages. An act 
which did not indeed shatter the one primitive language into 
many complete separate languages, but into the beginnings of 
many, which from that time forth continued to advance 
towards completeness. The one primitive language would 
not indeed have remained in a state of stagnating immobility 
even if this miraculous Divine interposition had not taken 
place. In virtue of the abundance of human gifts and 
powers, it would have passed through a process of continuous 
self-enrichment, refinement and diversification. But when 
the linguistic imity of mankind was lost, together with the 
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unity of their religious consciousness, a splitting up devoid of 
unity and a falling into fragments devoid of combination, took 
the place of diversity in unity. The primitive language left 
behind it a stronger or weaker effect in the languages, which 
arose together with the nations and national religions ; but as 
for itself, it died the death from which comparative philology 
is incapable of awakening it. Whether anything of its 
concrete form may still be discerned in the background of 
the most ancient languages or not, is a question which may 
be answered in the negative or affirmative without detracting 
from the historical nature of what is related Gen. xi. 1-9. 
If it must be answered in the negative, this is conceivable 
from the circumstance, that according to xi. 7 divergency 
preponderated in the separate languages now originating, 
and that the common element which the developing nations 
took with them into other lands was either so overgrown, as 
civilisation advanced, as to be quite imdiscemible, or entirely 
disappeared And if kindred elements are found in groups 
of languages otherwise fundamentally differing^ this must 
not without further investigation be referred to an actual 
primitive unity. All languages are indeed the work of the 
human mind, the works and acts of which with an essentially 
equal organ of speech are everywhere analogous^ Much that 
is of kindred nature may be explained by the fact, that there 
are languages which in the absence of mutual association 
stand at the same stage of development and are allied to each 
other by unity of character, while other kindred features 
are imparted by the intercourse and commerce of nations. 
Chance too produces similarities of sound by which superficial 
knowledge is misled to combine what is unconnected and 
fundamentally different The one original language is dead, 
but not without hope of resurrection in the one final language 
A prelude to this was the yXMca-ai^ \a\ew of the Pente- 
costal Church. The unity of the original beginning lies 
outside the science of language, and all the experiments of 
Pasilalia (Yolapiik) in anticipation of the unity of the end 
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are but labour lost It is in another manner that the science 
of language serves to prepare the way for that end. Since 
philology has, under the sway of Christianity, which embraces 
all nations in love, become a scientific task taken up by 
loving hands, the walls of partition erected by the Babylonian 
confusion of tongues have lost their impenetrability and 
ruggedness, and a foreign language has gained a power of 
attraction great in proportion to its former repulsion — a 
repulsion which placed the people who spoke it among 
barbarians, as rather stammering and lisping than speaking 
Uke human beinga 



T. 
THE TOLEDQTH OF SHEM, XL 10-26. 

(Parallel passage, 1 Chron. i. 24-27.) 

The Jahvistie section, xi; 1-9, giving more detailed infor- 
mation of the fact noted at x. 25, is now followed by an 
Elohistic one, belonging to the scaffolding of Genesis and 
forming its fifth main division. The tenth member (Noah) 
of the genealogical main line, ch. v., was concluded ix. 28 sq., 
the lines collaterally descending from Shem and his brothers 
were treated of in ch. x., as we were led to expect by the 
previous remarks, v. 32, ix. 18 sq. Now foUows, in accord- 
ance with the constant historiographic method of Genesis, the 
continuation of the main line which has in view Abraham, 
and in him Israel. The genealogy, xi. 10-26, has this in 
common with ch. v., that it ends in Terah as the father of 
three sons, as the former ends in Noah as the father of 
three sons. Both also compute the years to and from the 
birth of the first-bom; but there is not in xi. 10-26, as in 
ch. v., a summing up of the whole duration of the life of the 
fathers by adding together the years before this birth and 
the remaining years, which also is by no means necessary for 
continuing the thread of the chronology. The Samaritan 
version nevertheless makes the two tables imiform in this 
addition alsa And because this reckoning up of the 
duration of life is omitted, the eight times repeated stereo- 
type nl^ of ch. V. is also left out, the several members of 
the table each ending with the formula, repeated also ch. v., 
rt^a^ D*?a *T^»3. This is here repeated eight times, for the 
concluding member (Terah) is left here as there (Noah) 

U7 
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uncompleted. Here however we have, not ten members, but 
only nine. 

If indeed the LXX. had the original text when it inserted 
after Arpachshad, both here and at x. 22, 24, a Kalvav (= IJ^Q 
in eh, v., the son of Enosh, the father of Mahalalel) with the 
year of birth 130, this genealogy of Shem would, like that of 
Adam, consist of ten members. Demetrius in Euseb. Protp. 
ix. 21, the Book of Jubilees and Luke iii 16 herein follow the 
LXX., and Berth. Ew. Dillm. and others believe in the genuine- 
ness of this KSnan. But (1) since he is here the fourth from 
Noah, as V. 12 the fourth from Adam, his transference thence 
may be suspected ; and (2) there is significance in Abram but 
not in Terak being the tenth from Shem, as Noah is the tenth 
from Adam ; for in Abram as in Noah a new beginning is 
matured, and there is a decided separation between the old and 
the new. The abstract of the chronicler, 1 Chron. i. 24-27, 
knows nothing of ESnan and counts Abram as the tenth. 
Merh rov /taraKKvcfiov — says also Berosus (in Joseph. Ant. 
i. 7. 2) — Bcfcdrn yeve^ irapiL XaXBaioi^ t(9 ^v Sucaio^ aviip 
KoX fj^a^ Kal rit, ovpdvia efi'rreipo^. This suits the Abraham 
of the Bible and the legend. Hence the acute Sextus Julius 
Africanus (see Gelzer's Monograph, p. 89) already rejects 
Kaivav ; and even a Calovius, notwithstanding Luke iii. 36, 
passes upon him the sentence eapungendus est. He was 
invented for the sake of making the tables in chs. v. and xi 
uniform, and not for the sake of the 130 years which he con- 
tributes to the enlargement of the chronological network ; for 
in the LXX. the 365 years, which according to the Hebrew 
text dapsed from the Flood, or more strictly from the birth 
of Arpachshad, to the migration of Abram, are raised to 
1245 ; the Book of Jubilees, which reckons 642 years, and the 
Samaritan, which reckons 1015 (see the following table), stand 
midway. Bertheau, who in ch. v. decided for the text of the 
Samaritan, here in ch. xi. regards that of the Hebrew as original, 
and at least the age 70 of Terah at Abram's birth and the age 
75 of Abram at the migration as traditional It cannot be 
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denied that here, as at cL v., different calculations are before 
us, which remain irreconcilable, so that a settled primeval 
chronology, which can claim belief on the ground of authority, 
is out of question. We however give the preference, both 
here and cL v., to the Hebrew text, for in it cL xi^ with its 
365 years, forms an integral member of the 2666 years 
reckoned from Adam to the exodus, which represent -I of an 
assumed duration of the world of 4000 years. If we take a 
survey of the striking synchronistic relations which result 
from the long duration of the lives of Noah, Shem and 
Arpachshad, e,g. that Shem lived to witness the birth of all 
the following eight patriarchs, the birth of Abraham, the birth 
of Isaac, nay, even of Esau and Jacob, and that 'Eber also 
survived the birth of Abraham some years ; the question arises, 
whether the dates were really set down with a consciousness 
of these consequences, and the conjecture is forced upon us, 
that the whole sum computed for the post-diluvian period 
down to Abram is divided among the individual patriarchs as 
representatives of the epochs of this period, in which case 
indeed the points of view and reasons of this manner of 
division are not fully perceptible. In general, it is assumed 
that the duration of life from Shem to Terah diminished, and 
that in proportion as this took place marriage was hastened : 
it is also explicable that just at Feleg (comp. x. 25) the 
length of life had fallen to about two hundred years. But 
these points of view do not sufiBce for comprehending the 
motley jumble of numbers, which for the most part betray 
no kind of purpose or design. 

Shem's son Arpachshad, w. 10, 11 : These are the generations 
of Shem: Shem was one hundred years old, and he begat Arpach- 
Sad two years after the floods And Shem lived after he begat 
Arpacfisad Jive hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. If 
Noah begat Shem, as v. 32 says, in his 500th year, Shem as 
his first-bom was in the second year after the Flood (which 
the Talmud and Midrash, misled by x 21, mistake), not one 
hundred, but one hundred and two years old, since the Flood 
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took place (vii. 11) in Noah's 600th year. Hence 500 is at 
v. 32 a round number for 502 (see on x. 21), or n^^ there is 
to be strictly understood of beginning of origin, not of birth. 
If Noah, when he begat Shem, had completed the 600th year 
of his life, and Shem was bom towards the dose of his 501st 
year, it is also comprehensible that the latter had, two years 
after the commencement, not cessation, of the Flood, passed the 
6 0th year of his life (Bengel, En. Dillm.). It is self-intelligible 
that ^n?l could not be at once continued with after the tide. 
At y. 1—5 also, before the imperfects consecutive appear, a 
circumstantial perfect is started with. That Arpachshad is 
here designated as Shem's first-bom is not in contradiction 
with X. 22, where the descendants of Shem are introduced, 
not according to succession of birth, but from a geographico- 
historical point of view. Shelah the son of Arpachshad, 
vv. 12, 13 : And Arpaehsad lived thirty-five years, and hegat 
"Selah, And Arpacfisad lived after he legal ^Selahfour hundred 
and three years, and begat sons and daughters. In ver. 12, and 
again also in ver. 14, a circumstantial perfect is begun with 
in the tone set at ver. 10 ; it is not till ver. 16 onwards that 
the beginning with ^np^ according to the scheme usual from 
ch. v., is resumed. The name np^' means, with reference to its 
fundamental notion: a departure in consequence of a given 
impulse, and applied to water: a flowing forth (Neh. iii 15), 
to plants : a sprouting, to implements : a shooting ; applied to 
persons, it would signify a sending away. 'Eber the son of 
Shelah, vv. 14-15: And "Selah lived thirty years, and begat ^Eber. 
And "Selah lived after he begai ^Eber four hundred and three 
years, and begat sons and daughters. Arpachshad having given 

■ 

a name to a country at the southern extremity of the high 
land of Armenia (x. 20), and 'Eber to a whole group of nations 
(x. 21, comp. Num. xxiv. 24), Shelah too seems to have a 
more than individual signification. Still no tribe or locality 
can be pointed out to which the name n^ adheres. Hence 
Buttmann, Ewald, Bunsen take this proper name as a figure 
of national facts. So too Enobel {Volkertafel, p. 169) : " The 
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name n^fi^ contains tBe allusion to the fact that in tbe earliest 
times people migrated from ne^bfinK, the Chaldsean ancestral 
seat, and the name I3y states the region in which they 
settled, viz. Mesopotamia, for ^^y} '^^'S is a frequent designation 
of the country on the other side of the Euphrates (e.g. Josh, 
xxiv. 2 sq., 14 sq.)." Mesopotamia ia so called from a Pales- 
tinian standpoint, while *^3Jf in its earliest historical sense 
would designate the passing over the Tigris. The general 
sense: "advance migration" {Paradies, p. 262), is here, where 
irs&nK transports us close to the great net of the two rivers, 
probahle. Nop does D^^Jr OHT^?''') signify in general those 
who migrate, but those who transmigrate. The name &^.?V 
however as an ethnographic name of Israel, which would accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the name of their ancestor, "^^P, 
signify those who came over the Tigris, has in the subsequent 
usage of the language evidently the meaning : those who came 
over the river, ie. the Euphrates,^ not (see on xiv. 1 3) those 
who came over Jordan (Wellh. Beuss, Stade). Peleg the son of 
'Eber, vv. 16, 17 : And'JEber lived thirty-four years, arid begat 
Peleg. Arid *Eher lived after he legat Peleg four hundred and 
thirty years, and begat sons and daughters. The name ^^B 
means division, and is explained in this sense by the Jahvist, 
X. 25. Whether the name of the Mesopotamian town foKr^a 
{^aXirpa), situated where the Chaboras flows into the Euphrates, 
has any kind of connection with it is uncertain. Beu the son 
of Peleg, w. 18, 19 : And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat 
BeH. And Peleg lived after he begat JReH two hundred and 
nine years, and begat sons and daughters. The name Urhoi 
(Edessa) has nothing to do with ^jn (LXX. 'Paryav, comp. 
'Pa^oirnX == -^Wjn, friendship of God, friend of God) ; Edessa 
has been so called from the time when it was the capital of 
*0(Tpo7)vi], or, which is more probable, the name arose from 
KaW-ippoT), for Edessa is also called ^Avrio'xeia i} eirl 
KaXippoTf {a fonts n/ominaJta, Plin. v. 24), Sprenger strays even 

* Comp. BtTtOiiLh fxOba, c. xlii. : KIHW "irtiH I^J^D WrW *13y 
nap Pb63 n^fep, ».e. as it Ib correctly glossed : nrUH lap ^22 htS^ pB^. 
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as far as l^j on the Sbammar. Serftg the son of Se'A, 
yy. 20, 21 : And ReH lived thirty-two years^ and begat Serug. 
And Red lived after he begat SerUg tvx) hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daughters. The name ^"^C^ (comp. 
Arab, sirdg, lamp) has adhered to the Mesopotamian province 
and town of Sarug^ a day's journey north of Harran ; the town 
of Sarug is, according to its Greek name, Barvai of Osroene. 
Nahor the son of Seriig, vv. 22, 23 : And SerCg lived thirty 
years, and begat Ndfu/r. And Serug lived after he begat Nahor 
two hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. The nations 
of whom Kahor is the ancestor are registered xxiL 20 sqq. ; 
but no people, country, or place carrying on his name can be 
pointed out Terah the son of Nahor, vv. 24, 25 : And 
NahfiT lived twenty - nine years, and begat Tera^ And 
Najior lived after he begat Terajh one hundred and nineteen 
years, and begat sons and daugJUers. The name nnn is perhaps 
the same word with the Babylonio- Assyrian name of the 
antelope, turd^u, Syr. tardea, Arab, arli., urM. Xn. combines 
with it (LXX. Bdppa) the town Tharrana southwards of 
Edessa upon Tabula Pentingeriana, xL d Friedr. Delitzsch 
notes a Mesopotamian name of a town TU-sa-turhu The 
sons of Terah, ver. 26 : And Terah lilted seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nakor and Haran. The genealogy consisting 
of nine members closes with Terah ; it points to Abram, just 
as y. 32 does to Shem. The date here, as there, designates 
the first-named as the first-bom. The birth years of Nahor 
and Haran are, like those of Ham and Japheth, without import- 
ance for the chronological progress of the history. This 
genealogy closes with the ninth member, because the following 
nninn were not to be entitled cnn« nninn, but mn nnVvi ; for the 
chief personage of the section is Abram, the descendant of Terah, 
whose historical importance consists in his being the father of 
Abraham. If the section had had for its title, not mn m^, 
but DiaK mSn, we- should expect the history of Abraham in 
his descendants, while the history of Abraham is on the 
contrary essentially his own. 
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Table to Genesis xi 10 sqq. (comp. xii. 4). 
The Post'dUwvian Patriarchs to the Ancestor of Israel. 

The bracketed figoree in the LXX. are the readings of the Cod. Alezandrinns. 
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^ The Book of Jubilees offers at chs. viii.-xi. a fourth computation. It 
reckons from the birth of Arpachshad to Abram's migration 642 years, by 
ascribing to Arpachshad 66 years at the birth of his first son, to Cainan (whom 
he inserts with LXX.) 57, to Shelah 67, to *£ber 68, to Peleg 61, to ReM 59, to 
Seriig 57, to Nahor 62, to Terah 70, and counting thence to Abram's migration 
to Canaan 75 yean. 



VI. 

THE TOLEDOTH OF TERAH, XL 27-XXV. 11. 

There i» nothing omitted between xL 26 and xL 27. 
Hence the general anticipatoiy statement of xi 26 and the 
details of what is there alluded to, beginning xi. 27, join 
closely with each other. This shows us that the previous 
history of Israel in Q consisted entirely of a series of nninn, 
rounded off and yet trenching upon each other. Within this 
framework however the genealogy passed into historical narra- 
tive wherever material was at hand and the scope of the 
work induced it Now that the author has arrived at Abram, 
this material begins to be more abundant. The title n^^ 
rnn rmn belongs to the whole following history of Abraham, 
down to the new sections of the Toledoth of Ishmael and 
Isaac. Hence a good portion of the historical matter in these 
Toledoth certainly belongs to Q, but as certainly not the 
whole, for extracts from all sources, of which Genesis consists, 
are inlaid in the panelling of the Toledoth. It was however 
regarded as settled that not only the verse, with the title, 
xL 27, and xi. 32, which finishes off Terah as a member of 
the genealogy, belong to him, but also that all between these 
two verses is Elohistic (e^, by Kayser, Urgesch, p. 12), until 
Wellh. and Dillm. here also carried on the unravelling process 
to such an extent as to leave only vv. 27, 31, 32 to Q as his 
certain property, with some hesitation as to oneo iikd in 
ver. 31. For the view that Ur of the Chaldees as Abram's 
starting-point does not belong to the oldest form of tradition, 
and was first inserted by B (the redactor) both here in 
Elohistic and, xv. 7 and indeed xi 285, in Jahvistic con- 
nection, is more and more gaining ground. There are however, 
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as we shall see, no valid grounds for thus expunging a funda- 
mental assumption of the preyious history of Israel In 
ver. 27 we again find ourselves on the soil of purely domestic 
history, and learn what happened in the family of Terah, 
Ahram's father, down to the migration to Harran in Mesopo- 
tamia. The three sons of Terah, ver. 27 : And these are the 
generoHons of Terah: Terah hegat Abram, Ndhor wnd Haran, and 
Satan 'begat Lot Each of the three is important to the sacred 
history : Abram as the ancestor of Israel, Nahor by reason of 
his female descendants, who enter into the line of the promise, 
Haran as the father of Lot The name Q*nK appears also 
elsewhere in the Babylonio- Assyrian form Abu ranm (see 
Schrader, art. " Ur,'* in £iehm's HWi). We know as little 
why Terah gave his first-born this name, as why he gave the 
second that of "rtm, the snorter, and the third that of D?, the 
miner. The nn contained in this third name does not justify 
the inference that it was originally meant of a tribe or country, 
nn, with which Wellh. (Geech. 325, Proleg. 330) arbitrarily con- 
founds it, is an etymologically different word. The tie which 
united Terah and his family to their home was loosened by an 
early death, ver. 28 : And Haran died in the lifetime of Terah 
his father in the land of his birth, in TJr Casdim. He died ^i^P"^ 
of his father, so that the latter could and must behold it, hence 
while he was yet alive (comp. Num. iii 4; Deut. xxi. 16). 
That Haran died in the land of his birth was the more worthy 
of note, because Terah his father afterwards died in Harran. The 
land of Haran's birth, and consequently of Terah's dwelling, is 
designated as D'^.f? ")^K. It is not surprising that LXX. trans- 
lates y^pa T&p XaXSaUov^ since it occurs nowhere else than 
in the history of Abram as the name of a city. The synagogal 
and ecclesiastical legend (see Beer, Das Leben AbraJiams nach 
Auffasmng dei* jUd. Sage, 1859) read out of the nw, that 
Abraham was, as a confessor of the one true God and a denier 

^ According to this, Nicolana Damaac. says, in Joseph. Ant, L 7. 2, that 
Ahraham came U m yns vwlf Jimfi»yiMf X«AW«f Xty^f^ivns, t.e. from the land 
of the Chaldees, reaching from and around Babylon. Comp. the designation 
of Ethiopia aa n iwif AiyvirT§u in Thacydides, ii. 4S. 
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of the gods of Nimrod, cast into the fire, and miraculously 
preserved by God; and in accordance with this, Jerome 
translated, Keh« ix. 7, eduxisti eum de igne Chaldceorum. 
Since J. D. Michaelis and Schlozer the niK of Terah has been 

supposed to be discovered in the castle of Ur (Persian \j^\, 

castle) lying within the Persian boundaries, six days' journey 
north of Hatra, mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, xxv. 8. 
But this castle, mentioned nowhere else, was first built by the 
Persians or Parthians, and is hence already out of question. 
The Syrian Church flattered itself that Edessa was the native 
place of Abraham, but Ur/a, Urhoi (Arab. er-Riiha) have as 
names of Edessa nothing to do with niK (see on xi 18), and 
as little with Uruh or Warka (Vaux after H. Bawlinson's 
former view), for this is T!^ ^Op^ov. This last combination 
is however correct, so far at least as the appellation, since it 
seeks for Ur in the Ghaldaean land, i.e. here as elsewhere (e,g. 
also Ezek. L 8) Babylonia, situate southward from Assyria 
towards the Persian Gulf/ That the ancestral home of the 
patriarchs was in Babylon can the less surprise us, since the 
primitive histories which we read in Genesis are in nearer 
and more manifold contact with the traditions of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians than with those of any other 
nation. And if indeed a city Ur can be pointed out in 
Babylonia proper (Sum6r or ny^K^, and one which had also 
been famous as a seat of government and civilisation, we 
should rejoice at so brilliant a confirmation of the scriptural 
narrative. We attach credit indeed to the extra - biblical 
information, that the Canaanites migrated from the Persian 
Gulf to the land of the Jordan ; and yet this lacks such con- 
firmation as is afibrded by the discovery of the site of the city 
of Ur, together with many remains dating from the time of its 
existence (from Nabonid 638 B.c. downwards), in the mound 

^ This applies to the Talmud, though it mistakenlj transposes Ur to the 
neighbourhood of Cnthah (v3^> \^T^* north-eastwards of Babylon, Bathra 
91a; "The small side (not the small foid, DMZ, xzzix. 6) of ^ni3 is Ur 
Casdim." 
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of ruins, d-Mugheir} upon the right bank of the Euphrates, a 
little southwards of the 31st degree of latitude. Here resided 
the most ancient Babylonian kings ; here existed a very ancient 
temple of the moon -god, restored by the last Babylonian 
king;' here was a double water-way to north and south at 
the disposal of traffic, viz. the Euphrates and the great 
canal Pallakopas, which united Korth Babylonia directly with 
the sea.* It is not yet determined what Ur signifies ; perhaps 
it is South Babylonian, and equal to the North Babylonian 
iru (Heb. '^'•P). The genitival definition D^to is intended to 
designate the city as Babylonian, and is also sensu strictiori 
appropriate, since the Assyr. mdt Kaldi, where it is dis- 
tinguished from Kardunidiy is a name of South Babylonia 
(chief district BU-JaMv), Dillmann alleges as a reason for 
suspecting the antiquity and historical nature of the onto nit(, 
that the Chaldseans onto first occur in the Bible "after 
Jeremiah's time." But as Habakkuk mentions and describes 
them, why should not the Jahvist, who elsewhere shows him- 
self well acquainted with what is Babylonian, know of them ? 
Already in inscriptions of Sammannirari III, 810-781, and 
therefore long before the complication of Israel and Judah 
with Assyria, Babylonia as a whole is called mdt Kaldi 



o / 



1 This writing suggestB the thonglit of Sju» red chalk, but it i£ now 

written jJ^l •'.«. built with pitch (asphalt) {Parodies, p. 227), " the asphalt 

city"(Schradcr). 

' It is in striking agreement with this, that according to Enpolemos (in 
Enseb. Prtjq), ix. 17), who wrote after 150 B.C., Olfi^ XMXimim was also called 

Kmftmffim; jAJ (comp. ji4j1, to be hoary) is the Arabic name of the moon. 

Gomp. however Schrader, KAT. ISO. Boecawen in his article, "Historical 
Evidences of the Migration of Abraham/' 1886, shows that a very ancient 
mntnal intercourse existed between Ur and Harran as the chief seats of the 
worship of the moon. 

* Hommel, in a German essay published in London, Aug. 1886, remarks that 
"Hebrew nomads could easily make a temporary settlement just in or near Ur, 
the only ancient Babylonian city on the western bank of the Euphrates, on the 
borders of the Arabian desert inhabited by nomads. In the cities east of the 
Euphrates, on the contrary, they would soon have been identified with the 
stationary population of Babylonia." 
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{Parodies, 200, Z*^ 71 131) ; Kaadi is the Babylonian form of 
the name, and Kaldi (by a similar change of sound, as in 
altur for astur, I wrote) is the Assyrian. If the older 
Ikistorical work of J {JE) testifies, xv. 7, that Abram came 
out of D^nto niM, the like statement in the more recent one of 
Q cannot be surprising. Billmann feels the want of any 
reconciliation in the preceding accounts for the statement in 
both, and thinks that J dates the migration of Abram into 
Canaan from Harran as the dwelling-place of his family. But 
this is the case only if we deny to him DnbD nu(D, xv. 7, and 
do away with the lines of connection given xi 26 sqq. 
Schrader rightly regards (KAT. 133) the departure of Abram 
from Ur of South Babylonia as historically accredited by the 
concurrence of Q and J (comp. Keh. ix. 7) ; and Elittel (" Die 
Herkunft der Hebraer nach dem A. T.," in the StiuL aus Wiirt- 
ternb. Jah/rg, viL 1886), though he finds the equation: Ur 
Casdim = Uru s= Mugheir '' worthless " for the connection 
and comprehension of the biblical sources, revolts against the 
assumption that Dnto niK is in the text of both narratives a 
voluntary interpolation of i{, and prefers to persuade himself 
that J and Q thought of tins Chaldsean IJr as situated north 
or north-west of Chanran.^ Hence it is agreed that the 
ancestral home of the patriarchal family lay not in north- 
western Mesopotamia^ but in Chaldsea proper. Marriages in 
the family of Terah, ver. 29 : And Abram and Nahor took 
themselves wives ; the name of Ahram's wife was Sara% and the 
name of Nahor's wife was MUcah, the daughter of Hdran, the 
father of MUcah and of Iscah. We do not learn that Sarai 
was the daughter of Terah till we are subsequently told 
so, 31a; perhaps ^hK originally stood after ^fc^, and B 
expunged it because it was not properly intelligible without 
XX. 12. She was Abram's half-sister, of the same father, but 
not of the same mother.' Nahor married in Milcah his 

^ y. Baudisain also transfers it to Northern Mesopotamia {Theol LZ. 1880, 
Col. 879). 

< In such marriages with sisten among the Shemites are stiU to be seen, 
according to the researches of the Dutchman Wilken and the Scotchman Bob. 
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brother's daughter, both marriages being according to sub- 
sequent Jewish law, but not according to contemporary 
opinion, incestuous. It is evident that Milcah is mentioned 
because Bebecca the wife of Isaac was descended from her. 
Hence it is needless to show (WellL Dillm.) that ver. 29 
and zxii 20-24 are from the same pen. The verse indeed 
prepares also for xvii. 15, while to Iscah there is no further 
reference.^ Was she Lot's sister and perhaps his wife (so 
£w.), and hence the ancestress of the Ammonites and Moabites? 
Sarai's childlessness is already expressly dwelt on, ver. 30 : 
And Sarai was barren ; she had no child, Wellh. Billm. think 
this statement premature in this place, but it is not so ; for it 
states that Abram was childless when he migrated from Ur 
by way of Harran to Canaan. "tS is iira^ y^p^* for in 2 Sam. 
vL 23 the reading vacillates between *y^^ and '^^\ (from 
T?} = *?JJ). The call of God to Abram had not yet gone forth 
when his transference from Chaldaea to Canaan was already 
being prepared for by God's providence, ver. 31 : And 
TeraJi took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran, his 
grandson, and Sarai his datigJUer-in-law, Abram's wife, and 
they went with them from Ur Casdim, to go to the land of 
Canaan, and they came to Harran, and settled there. There 
is no way of satisfactorily dealing with the WJ^ ^fcW. To 
translate, with Xnobel : they went with each other, is for- 
bidden by the fact that the sufQx may indeed have a 
reflexive, but not a reciprocal meaning. If it is explained : 
Terah and Abram with Lot and Sarai (Bashi), or vice versd : 
Lot and Sarai with Terah and Abram (Keil), it cannot be per- 
ceived why they who departed are thus halved. And if the 

Smith (see Noldeke in DMZ. zl. 148 sqq.), traces of the matriarchate once 
prevailiDg among them, and according to which only descent from the same 
mother was, as blood-relationship proper, yalid for matrimonial and hereditary 
rights. 

1 We dispense with determining the meaning of the two names, bat this 
much 18 certain, that n^^D decidedly oomes from ^ho = to counsel (whence 

the king as counsellor and decider, Y^\ has his name), n3D^ from rOD or 

TOV, to behold. 

2a 
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DnM is referred to the unmentioDed members of the family, or 
to the bond-servants (xii 5) of those mentioned, or if on the 
other hand these are made the subject, and dhk referred to 
the four, no cause is stated and therefore no justification 
afforded for so doing. The text is probably corrupt (Olsh. 
Schrad. Dillm.), and originally was DW?< KVn : and he, Terah, 
went with them (Syr.), or DTIK K?rt*!: he, Terah, led them 
forth (LXX. Sam. Jer.), which is the more suitable, since 
the 1 of iwn, which has got into the wrong place, is thus 
also explained. Then too is the question set at rest as 
to whether Nahor (whose name the Samar. inserts) went 
with them. He did not go with them, but started after- 
wards, for the extreme point of this journey was Harran, 
and there we afterwards find (comp. xxvii 43 with xxiv. 
10) Bethuel and Laban, the son and grandson of Nahor. 
The migration of the Terahites may be connected with that 
northward tending movement of nations from the Persian Sea 
{DMZ. xxvii. 419), to which belongs also the emigration of 
the Canaanites (see on x. 6). The narrative however mani- 
fests here no interest in the history of the nations, but only 
an interest in individuals concerned in the history of redemp- 
tion. Harran (Heb. with compensatory lengthening rf}, Arab. 

i^j>-9 Xapphv T^9 MeaoiroTafiia^ in Joseph. ; Har-ra-nu on 

inscriptions) is the place where the great roads divide, con- 
veniently situated for trade (pn, from V nni to be narrow, 
like the English strait) in North-western Mesopotamia It 
was praised by Josh. (AtU. xx. 2. 3) as fertile, especially 
in Amomum, and its site is still marked by ruins south- 
east of Edessa (Orfa). It is the Kdp^ai, Carrce, in whose 
neighbourhood Crassus and Garacalla met with their ruin in 
their expeditions against the Parthians, and it subsequently 
formed the border-town of the Greeco-Byzantine kingdom, 
the walls of which were rebuilt by Justinian. It was the chief 
seat of the Sabians or Harranians (described by Chwolson, 
1856), who possessed there a sanctuary dedicated to the moon- 
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god, which they traced hack to Abrahani. Here Terah died, 
ver. 32 : And the days of Terah were two hundred avd Jive years^ 
and Terah died in Harran. When the direction subseqaently 
went forth to Abram, xii 1, to go to the land that God would 
show him, the death of Terah appears to have meanwhile 
taken place. The Samar. changes this appearance into reality 
by diminishing the duration of Terah's life to 145 years. In 
the Hebrew text however it is 200 years ; and if Terah was 
70 when he begat Abram (xL 26), and the latter left Harran 
at the age of 75 (xii 4), Terah was then 145 years old, and 
if he lived to be 205, survived the separation 60 years. 
Jerome tries to make use of the expedient of dating the 75 
years of Abram, not from his birth, but from his preservation 
from the furnace, this being, as it were, his new birth. Others 
(e.^. Meusel's Kirchliches HL,), by making Abram, in opposi- 
tion to ver. 26, the youngest son of Terah, and born in his 
130th year. But the difficulty so violently got rid of does 
not, on due consideration, exist at all. The reason that 
Terah's death is related before Abram's call, is to be found in 
the custom observed in Genesis^ of entirely setting aside 
secondary individuals and matters for the sake of being able 
to devote uninterrupted attention to the chief person and 
chief matter. For Terah's importance with respect to the 
history of redemption is absorbed in his being the father of 
Abram, and dies out from the time that the new beginning, 
to which Abraham is appointed, comes upon the scene. In 
the speech of Stephen, Acts viL 4 (as also in Philo, i. 461, 
Mang.), the succession of the narrative is taken for the succes- 
sion of events. 

The patriarchal history begins with ch. xii The result of 
the separation of languages was the origin of nations, and at 
the same time the origin of heathenism. Idolatry took 
possession of the line of Shem also, and especially of the 
Terahites, Josh. xxiv. 2, 14. It was shown that neither 
the remembrance of the primitive revelation which they took 
with them at the dispersion, nor the law written in their hearts. 
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was capable of securing the continuance of the true know- 
ledge of God. If grace would prevent mankind from becoming 
entirely a massa perdita, it must separate one man, who has 
preserved the knowledge and love of God, and make him and his 
race the depositaries of the pure knowledge of Qod and of His 
redemptive revelation. This one was Abraham, the *inM of 
Isa. IL 2, MaL ii. 15, who is called to be the pi^a ayia of 
Israel, the mediator nation for mankind. What was needed 
on the part of Abraham, if he was to receive into himself 
the fundamental new beginning, and to be serviceable to it^ 
was above all things faith, and he became in effect the man 
of world-conquering faith, as Isaac was the man of quietly 
enduring faith, and Jacob the man of wrestling faith. He 
stands typically at the head of the patriarchal triad, for in 
Isaac Abraham's loving endurance, and in Jacob Abraham's 
hopeful wrestling, are but repeated. In Abraham faith shows 
itself in the whole plenipotence of its individual elements, 
and he is hence iratr^p iravrtov r&v irurrevovrav, the ancestor 
of Israel and the model of all believers. 

The life of Abraham is comprised under the title nWc 
pnn nn^n, and reaches from xL 22 to xxv. 18. When Ewald, 
not recognising the decadal plan of Genesis, asserts (Jahrb. 
iv. p. 40) that a title concerning Abraham corresponding to 
the titles concerning Isaac, zxv. 19, and Jacob, xxxviL 2, is 
missing after ch. xi., and when Hupfeld (QueUen, p. 18) thinks 
there is no other answer to the question, why there is no 
title DinnK nnfnn n^, than that '' this deficiency may at all 
events be explained," this rests upon a misconception of the 
true sense of the formula. The nn^n of Terah intend to give 
the history of Abraham, and they make us expect it, because 
the importance of Terah in the history of redemption consists 
in his being the father of Abraham, and because the impulse, 
given according to God's providence (xi 31) by him, goes on 
in Abraham. The history which commences from him is 
concentrated in Abraham. The experiences of Abraham form 
the essential and central contents of the Toledoth of Terah, 
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which close as genealogically at xxv. 1-10 as they begin 
genealogically at xi. 27-32. 

It is between this commencement and dose that the history 
of Abraham advances in four periods, the commencements of 
which form the most prominent events in the life of Abraham, 
and are very important occurrences in the history of redemp- 
tion. The first period, chs. xii.-xiv., begins with the call of 
Abraham and his departure for the land of promise; the 
second, chs. xv.-xvi., with the promise of an heir and the sealing 
of Abraham's faith by a covenant ; the third, chs. xvii.-xxi., 
with the change of his name and the institution of the sign 
of the covenant; the fourth, chs. xxiL— xxv. 11, with the great 
trial of Abraham's faith and the confirmation of the promises 
to him after he had proved faithful The grounds of this 
division are furnished by the facts of the history ; the first 
and fourth parts are also marked off, for the purpose of 
calling attention to them, by externally similar commence- 
ments, XV. 1, xxii 1. 

The Toledoth frame is by Q (A). Chs. xvii and xxii. are 
whole and larger sections by this writer, xix. 29 is an 
example of a certainly recognisable fragment from this source. 
The redactor (B) had Q and had JJB before him, and these 
two last, as it seems, already combined into a single whole. 
The main portion of the history of Abraham, which is worked 
into the Elohistic frame, is derived from J (G), at least the 
sections xiL 1-8, 9-20, chs. xviii.-xix., ch. xxiv., certainly are 
so. Since Hupl (Qiiellen, p. 168), ch. xx. (Abraham in 
Oerar), together with xxi. 22 sqq. (the treaty with Abimelech), 
has been regarded as the first certainly recognisable portion 
of the second Elohist For the rest, the analysis into J, JB, 
and S must be content with not going beyond bare pro- 
bability. 

The history of Abraham and of the patriarchs in general 
gives an impression of being an cu^count of actual persons with 
distinct individuality who lived on in the national tradition, 
and of personal experiences consistent with the circumstances 
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of the times, and never appearing by their incredibility and 
ixrant of moderation to be a poetic recasting of perceptions and 
thoughts into histories. According to Goldziher (Der Mythos 
bet den Hebrdem, 1876), Abram is the starry heavens, and ^ the 
smiling one (pn^) whom the exalted father intended to slay, 
or as it may have originally ran, actually slew, is the smiling 
day, or more precisely, the smiling evening sky, which in 
its struggle with the night sky comes off the loser and is 
defeated." The utterly unfounded expedient of an actual 
slaying, which alone makes this explanation by a nature-myth 
possible, should be taken into consideration. A pendant is 
furnished by Grill's (Die Frzvdter der MerisMieU, 1875) 
explanation of the death of the other spies while Joshua and 
Caleb remained alive. ** In this history," he says, ** the 
original myth seems to have described the speedy disappear* 
ance of the stars at the break of day and the contempora- 
neous and certain rising of the cool morning breeze ; Caleb 
is one of the two dogs comprising the duality of the morning 
and evening breezea" Grill is distinguished from Goldziher 
by his ascribing Sanscrit as their mother tongue to the primi- 
tive Hebrew people, and seeing in the histories of the 
patriarchs, nay, even in those of the Judges also, transformed 
Sanscrit myths. Jul. Popper (Der Ursprung des Monoifieismus, 
1879) treads another path in an essentially similar spirit. 
Abram is to him Heaven, which was reverenced by the most 
ancient Semites, their oldest deity like Ujjdvs-jntar, the 
heaven -father of the ancient Indians. Dozy {Isradiien zu 
Mekka, 1864) moreover turns to account Isa. li. 1 sq. to 
prove that Abram was originally an object of worship and 
indeed a stone fetish like the Ka'ba, the black stone of Mecca, 
and Sara consequently the cave in which it lay. Hitzig 
(Oeech, i 41 sq.) thinks that because Abram sojourned in 
Egypt his name ought to be explained from the Koptic ape, 
head, top, Latin apex, and the Kopt rdmi, man: he is the 
man who was invented for the purpose of having a beginning 
for a new development. All these are wild imaginations, on 
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whose adornment much learning has been squandered, but 
which are utterly devoid of any exact scientific proof. 

It is indeed possible that the history of the patriarchs in 
its present form may be in part the product of some legendary 
or even mythic formation. But before we can acknowledge 
the possible as the actual, we require proofs that legend has 
here as there independently given shape to originally historical 
material, or that myth has historically incorporated certain 
ideas or abstractions. Many names of tribal ancestors in the 
genealogies in Genesis being without doubt only ideal and not 
real unities, it must be allowed to be possible that Abraham 
should also be such an eponymous hero. In this sense it is 
that Stade asserts (Gesch. 127 sq.) that Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and Joseph are tribal heroes, Jacob and Joseph also 
names of tribes ; and further, that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
were worshipped at renowned sanctuaries, among which that 
of Abraham was the least famous. Also, that the Israelites 
either derived from the Canaanites the heroic figure honoured 
and celebrated in these places, or localized a Hebrew one 
there ; but in either case a pre-£gyptian sojourn of Israelite 
families in the land west of Jordan is out of question, and a 
sojourn of Israel in Egypt previous to their migration in the 
first place to the country east of Jordan cannot be admitted. 
To prove the share which the myth has in the history which 
has come down to us, he himself constructs a mythic history of 
most peculiar invention, built up upon the most daring denials. 
For him the patriarchal preliminary stage of the Mosaic religion 
has no existence. The epoch-making act of Moses was the 
introduction of the worship of Jahveh as a tribal god, and this 
he derived from the Arabian Eenites. A fancy picture upon 
such a tabvia rasa is not history saved but history ruined. 

How much more moderate, and therefore much more 
interesting, are the results at which Dillmann arrives, though 
he starts from the " now self-intelligible premiss," that the 
narratives concerning the patriarchs belong not to history 
strictly so called, but to the region of legend. For — and 
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this he places foremost among the tokens of the legendary — 
there is no single nation on earth to whom their true ancestor 
can he historically assigned, and nations in general are not 
formed after the manner of a family, but grow together from 
all sorts of materials (comp. also Popper, ibicL p. 110, and 
elsewhere). This must be conceded, but the nation appointed 
to be the vehicle and mediator of the revealed religion is, as 
is emphasized throughout the Old Testament Scriptures 
(e»ff. Deut xxxii. 6), no mere formation of nature, and the 
unique is just what might be expected in the manner in 
which this nation originated, assuming indeed that a sphere 
of grace above that of nature, and therefore a sphere of the 
supernatural government of God above that of natural law, is 
acknowledged. Besides, the migration of the Terahites is 
already more than a mere fact of family history (see on xi. 31). 
And a shepherd-prince like Abraham, who can bring into the 
field hundreds of bondmen regarded as incorporated into his 
family, is even on that account developing into a tribe. 
It is in this manner at least that many prominent tribes 
among the South-African Bantus have originated from some 
chief, and in conjunction with him. And the family of Jacob 
which settled in Egypt, which as a consanguineous kindred 
numbered only seventy souls, grew there into a nation, not 
merely from itself alone, but by the reception of all sorts of 
foreign materials. Nature and grace co-operated. If the factor 
of grace is deducted, Israel is, according to Amos ix. 7, Ezek. 
xvL 3, in its origin and composition a nation like any other. 



THE CALL OF ABRAHAM, AND HIS ENTRANCE INTO THE LAND OF 

PROMISE, XIL 1-9. 

This first portion of the first section of Abraham's life 
relates the event which gave a new direction to his life when 
well-stricken in years, and began to make it a fundamental 
component in the history of redemption. It is derived from 
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J, but completed in 4(, 5, from Q. Abram hears the voice of 
Grody ver. 1 : And Jahveh mid to Abram : Oet thee cvi from 
thy couTUry and thy home and thy father^s hovM, into the land 
that I will show thee. We must not conceive of this speaking 
of God to Abraham as external ; he heard the voice of God 
within him, in the inmost depth of his soul, which the 
New Testament calls irvevfui rov voo^, and to which man ^/^ 
mnst ever retire if he would hear the voice of God. The 
scene of this chiefly internal occurrence was, according to the 
meaning of the Toledoth of Terah, as we now have them, 
Harran (4&, xl 315) ; but the speech of Stephen (Acts vii. 2), 
and many expositors who are not influenced by it (e.f/. 
Kimchi), assume that the narrative reaches back to the time 
when the family of Abram still dwelt in XJr Casdim, and 
according to the prevailing view (xv. 7 ; NeL ix. 7) the 
Divine intervention certainly dates thence. On the other 
hand there is of late an inclination to entirely expunge niK 
onto from the previous history of IsraeL^ This is apparently 
favoured by the circumstance that Abram, who is here 
enjoined to leave pM and rrhio, in ch. xxiv. designates 
Mesopotamia (Harran) not only as imfnoi iriK, ver. 4, but 
also as \mh\o pK, ver. 7, which is, according also to xxxi. 
3, 13, one and the same. If the words are pressed, Abraham 
really states himself, xxiv. 7, to have been bom in Harran ; 
Beggio harmonizes the apparently discrepant statements by 
assuming that the family of Terah made only a temporary 
sojourn in Ur Casdim, but that their proper dwelling-place, 
D^]nD, Josh. xxiv. 2, was Mesopotamia. Perhaps the follow- 
ing is a better expedient, viz. that while \n*i!'lD pt( in its 
strict sense means the land of a man's birth, as undoubtedly, 
xi 28, ini^DI \DH does a man's country and birthplace, like 
xxxii 9, but that both expressions then denote in a general 
way the native land and home, i.e. the country and place, 

^ Ed. Meyer however says in the Deutacken Rundschau, 1887, 4, p. 85 : 
" Babylonia is esteemed by the Hebrews as the home from which their ancestors 
migrated." 
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where dwell the father and dependants of the speaker, and 
where he has himself taken root, though his cradle may not 
have stood there. Harran was a second home to Abram by 
reason of the settlement of his family there, though he was 
not himself bom in the place. LXX. (Acts vii. 2) translate 
^nniiSD^, KoX itc 1% a-vyyeveia^ aov ; but though m^, blood- 
relationship, Esth. viii. 6, may mean, as at £sth. ii. 10, 20, 
descent, and Gen. xlviiL 6, posterity, it yet has in com- 
bination with "^yiKD a local sense (birth-place, home). The 
land which Jahveh has in mind for Abram is as yet left 
indefinite. The pilgrimage which he is to enter upon is a 
work of faith, which, renouncing self and every creature, obeys 
the Divine impulse and direction. With this obedience is 
combined the fulfilment of great promises, ver. 2 : And I wiU 
make of thee a great nation and bless thee and make thy name 
great, and he thou a blessing. The Divine address advances 
from simple futures through the cohortative to the imperative, 
as the strongest expression of the Divine purpose of grace — 
vehjeh berachah is a recapitulatory inference from the preceding 
promises : he becomes a blessing in himself and to others, in 
that God blesses him and makes his name great, so that he 
is universally acknowledged and esteemed as blessed (Zech. 
viii. 13; comp. Isa. xix. 24). The verse divider stands in 
the right place. Abram becomes a source of blessing, from 
whom the blessing with which he is himself filled flows 
onwards. The personal blessing imparted to him has a 
universal purpose. How it is to go forth from Abram to 
others is told, ver. 3 : And I wUl bless them thai bless thee, 
and curse him thai despiseth thee, and in thee shall all families 
of the earth bless themselves. The Targums falsely translate 
V^, propter te; it means in temper te, not merely secondary 
cause, but mediatorship. Abram becomes a mediator of 
blessings for those in his neighbourhood, in that they, while 
acknowledging him as blessed of God, are themselves blessed, 
and for those remote in time or place, in that the report of 
Abram's blessing impels them to desire to share it ^ 
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(prop, vilipendere) was the more appropriate word for the 
blasphemous cursing of men, "^^M (on which see rem. on iii. 14) 
for the judicial infliction of a curse on the part of God. And 
how significant is it, that they who bless are spoken of in the 
plural, and they who curse only in the singular I They who 
curse are only individuals who isolate themselves from that 
humanity which is destined to inherit the blessing. In 3b 
the development of the mediatorship of blessing awarded to 
the patriarch is continued. The thought here expressed being 
however, the Niph. is understood, already intimated in ver. 2, 
we cannot agree with Kautzsch and Kohler, that the reflexive 
meaning : they shall bless themselves in (with) thee, produces 
a tautology. The series of these promises which is Jahvistic 
throughout is: xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xxviii, 14. 
In these parallels to our passage we have in the place of ^2i, 
now ^ni?, now IjnTa^ ^a and in the place of the thrice 
repeated Niphal ^^"j^), the Hithpael ^2^^. twice, xxii. 18, 
xxvi. 4. The change shows that the Niphal is meant to be 
taken in a reflexive sense, though Kimchi (and also Aben Ezra) 
thinks he must take the Hitkpa. reflexively and the Ifiph, 
passively, but only because, as Efodi (1403) justly points out, 
he misconceives the originally reflexive nature of the Niph. 
Since the language possesses in Tl^ an unambiguous passive 
of T!?, e,g. Num. xxii. 6, Pa xxxviL 22, the Mph. occurring 
only in this promise will be the synonjrm of the Hithpa, with 
which it is exchanged. The ivevKoyrfOi^aovTai of the LXX. 
adopted in the New Testament (comp. Wisd. xliv. 21) does 
not decide the question. The Eithpa. has the meaning of an 
operation of the subject upon itself. It means to wish 
oneself a blessing, Deut. xxix. 19, with 2, to wish oneself 
the blessing which proceeds from any one: mn^s, Isa. 
Ixv. 16, Jer. iv. 2, or which any one possesses, xlviii 20, or 
both at once ; viz. which any one possesses and causes, Ps. 
IxxiL 17 (compare the passages in an opposite sense, Ps. 
cii, 9 ; Isa. Ixv, 1 5 ; Jer. xxix. 2 2). We accordingly explain 
the Mph. also : God will bless those whom Abraham blesses. 
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and it shall come to pass that at last all the families of the 
earth shall wish and seek to participate in the blessing of 
which he is the vehicle, which is the same as to say that 
they shall be actually blessed in him. For that God will 
bless those who recognise Abram as blessed and rejoice in 
his blessing, immediately precedes, and the benedictio voti et 
dmderii and the benedictio rei et effectvs are always according 
to the order of salvation involved in each other. The seed 
of the patriarchs is Israel (Ps. cv. 6), which according to Isa. 
xix, 24, Zech. viii. 13, comp. Jer, iv. 2, is to be a blessing 
for the whole earth, but it reaches its climax in Messiah the 
King, Ps. Ixxii, 1 7 — Jesus the Christ is the aim of both the 
seed of the patriarch, Gal. iii. 16, and of the woman, iii 15. 

The first act of Abram's obedient faith, ver. 4 : And Abram 
werU, as Jahveh commanded him, and Lot went with him, and 
Abram was seventy -Jive years old when he departed from 
Harran. Here is at once seen the true nature of Abram, 
which makes him the father of all believers. Jahveh has 
commanded, he replies by the obedience of faith, he acts 
blindly according to God's directions, commending himself to 
His guidance. His age is so exactly stated, because of the 
new period in the history of salvation which dates from this 
point. A more exact statement of those who went with him, 
ver. 5 : And Abram took Sarai his wife and Lot his brother's 
son, and all their property which tliey had made their oton 
and tJie souls they had gotten in Harran, and they dqnirted to 
go to the land of Canaan, and came to the land of Canaan^ 
The mode of expression is quite like xlvL 6, and especially 
like xxxvi. 6 (comp. nfc^, xxxi 1). The living and personal 
are distinguished from the dead and material possessions by 
r'BS and ^'],^ the denominative eon (to acquire) is found in 
the Old Testament exclusively in Q. (^ means the persons 
of the slaves (comp. Lev. xxiL 1 1 ; Ezek. xxviL 1 3) ; the slave 

1 Paul Hanpt combines this word. Ass. rvhuu, with ef^n (KEb*!), ^ the 

assumed original meaning riding animal, and in property consisting of sach 
(Hebraiea, 1887, p. 110). 
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is in the Israelite view more than res, the Ulpianic senma vel 
animal aliud could not be said, for the slave too is Q*]K, Num. 
xvL 32. Abram and those who followed him went to Canaan, 
while Terah, who at first also intended to accompany them, 
remained behind in Harran. Entrance into Canaan, ver. 6 : 
And Abram went through the land as far a>s Uie place of Sichem, 
as far as the Terebinth of Moreh, and the Canaanite was then 
in the land. Without knowing that Canaan was the land 
intended by Jahveh, he passed through it to the quarter of 
the subsequent Sichem (xxxiv. 2) (pyf D^pp, like Ex. iiL 8, J, 
therefore not like the Arab, makdm, holy place), on which 
account Eupolemus says (in Eua ix 17), ievia-Orjveu avrov 
inro ?rdXea>9 Upov ^Afiyapi^iv, and indeed as far as to the tere- 
binth, or according to Deut. xi 30, the terebinths, of Moreh, 
where he rested. The LXX. has for ^K, xiv. 6, n^K, xxxv. 4, 
and n)>K, Josh. xxiv. 26, repifiivOo^; and for jlpH (without 
difference of vocalization), Bpv^, oak (like Syr. Saad.), for which 
may be cited that Josh. xix. 33, Judg. iv. 11, interchange li^K 
and fb^, but against it, that ]1^K, Judg. ix. 6, certainly denotes 
the same tree as, xxxv, 4, npK, and Josh. xxiv. 26, n^K. Now 
the meaning oak being secured to l<?« by \^^ WK, and also 
the meaning terebinth to njK by Isa. vi 13, we range fo^ and 
^^K with n^ as three names of the terebinth, and n^K with 
fh^ as two names of the oak ; hence the vocalization in one of 
each of the two passages, JosL xxiv. 26, Judg. ix. 6, and 
Josh. xix. 33, Judg. iv. 11, is inaccurate. Perhaps the 
appellation itself vacillated (like that of lead and tin, of 
basalt and iron), for the native evei^reen oak species of Asia 
and North Africa and the terebinths resemble each other in 
the greyish green of their folic^ and in their furrowed dark 
grey barks, and the appellations n^, jhn Vbx, JT (comp. 
Jij) suit both trees in respect of their strong trunks and 
hard wood. In Aramaic ti'^K has become the word for a tree 
in general, as Bpv^ also is said to have originally designated 
*rrav (vXov koX Hvhpov, and has returned to this general 
meaning in the Gothic, Anglo - Saxon, Old Northern and 
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English {tree)} The remark, &l, means to say, that the 
country, and indeed the inland part, was not without owners 
and inhabitanta Hence Abram was wandering about in it 
as a stranger, and could not as yet call a foot's-breadth of it 
his own. The TM points to a subsequent alteration of this 
state of things. That it had come to pass in the time of the 
narrator does not, though probable, necessarily result from 
the TK ; this probability however becomes a certainty through 
the fact that all the three sources from which the Pentateuch 
is compiled belong to the period after the taking possession 
of the land. The land was in the possession of the Canaanites, 
but Abram was in spirit to see in it his inheritance, ver. 7 : 
And Jahveh appeared to Abram, and said : To thy seed will 
I give this land ; and there he buiU an altar to Jahveh, who 
appeared unto him. This is, apart from iii. 8, the first 
Theophany related in Holy Scriptura Here for the first 
time is the revelation of God accompanied by His rendering 
Himself visible. This word of God at the terebinth of 
Moreh is the first foundation of Israel's legal right to Canaan. 
From that time forth Abram knew that Canaan was the 
Promised Land, and he erected upon the soil, hallowed by the 
appearing and promise of God, an altar as a memorial con- 
secrated to him (see the art. '' Altar " in Biehm's HW,). He 
could not however remain at this place of revelation ; the great 
household and quantity of cattle for which the nomadic chief 
had to provide required change of settlement^ ver. 8 : And 
he went forth from thence to the mountain east of Bethel and 
pitdied his tent, Bethel on the west and Ai on the east, and built 
there an altar to JaJiveh and preached the name of Jahveh, 
The expression P^V^, he made a start, started again, occurs 
with ytD«1 only here and xxvL 22. •vW for ^/QK is the much 
older manner of writing the suffix contracted from ahu. He 

^ In the Targnms (Samar. Jer.) p^ (^K, ziy. 6) is, like ^3 in names of 
places, translated by ntS^O (plain) ; see Dillmann, '' On Baal with the feminine 

article (4 B^CmX)," p. 19 of the separate impression of this Academical DiscoQise 
taken from the collection of the Discourses of the Royal PrussiBn Academy of 
Sciences. 
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pitched 80 that Bethel (the subsequently so-called ^^''2 every- 
where, according to the Masorah, as e,g. in the ancient French 
Codex in the Leipsic town library, to be written as one word) 
lay on the west and 'Ai on the east, for Bethel and *Ai are 
neighbouring places, Ezra ii. 28 ; the former, the present Bitin, 
lay east of 'Ai, the latter therefore in the neighbourhood of 
the present large village of DSr Diwdn (Badeker, p. 216). 
Having hallowed this resting-place also by the erection of an 
altar, and by here in the silence of the mountain solemnly 
calling upon and proclaiming the name of Jahveh, ie. (see on 
iv. 26) performing Divine worship, he continued his wander- 
ings, ver. 9 : And Abram departed, going farther and farther 
towards the south. He continued to go southward, viz. to the 
south of Canaan lying towards Arabia Petrsea (see xx. 1). 
"The employment of the word ajj (dryness, drought) for 
south is, like that of D^ for west, a purely Palestinian usage 
of language" (Dillm.; comp. Vatke, Eird. 387). 



SARAfS PRESERVATION IN EGYPT, XII. 10-20. 

The call of Abraham is now followed by a matter redounding 
to God's honour but to Abram's dishonour. (Genesis contains 
three narratives of the kind. Sarai was twice (chs. xii., xx.) 
and Bebecca once (cL xxvi.) compromised by the patriarchs, 
conscious of the attraction which the charms of their wives 
would exercise upon the heathen sovereigns, letting them pass 
for their sisters. God however interposed, and did not suffer 
the degradation, by which these women would have forfeited 
their destination to become the ancestresses of the chosen 
race, to take place. The narrator in xii and xxvi. is J, who is 
thus convinced that an occurrence similar to that with Abram 
and Sarai took place in the case of Isaac and Bebecca. On 
the other hand, the style of statement in cL xx. is unmistake- 
ably that of the older Elohist {E), and the supposition is 
suggested that the two preservations of Sarai are two different 
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forms of tradition of one and the same occurrence. Here in 
ch. xiL Saxai is still of an age at which her abdaction would 
be indeed strange but not inconceivable ; but in ch. xx. she 
had reached, according to the connection in which the story 
stands, her 90th year, and exceeded the period of suscepti- 
bility for sexual affection. Hence ch. xx. may originally have 
occupied a different position in the life of Abram. On the 
contrary, it cannot be inferred, at least with certainty, that 
ch. xiL originally stood after the departure of Lot related in 
ch. xiii, from the fact that the latter is not mentioned, xii. 10 sq., 
as the companion of Abram, and that in both xii. 8 and 
xiii. 3 the scene is the district of Bethel, for not before ch. xiii. 
was it necessary to say that he was DiaKTiK rgh. It is enough 
for us to know, that the three stories are three traditions fur- 
nished by ancient sources, that the redactor deserves our thanks 
for not suppressing one in favour of another, and that all 
three display the Divine grace and faithfulness, which renders 
the disturbance of its plan of salvation by human weakness 
and sin harmless, nay, even serviceable to its accomplishment 
The faith which Abram evinced by obeying the injunction 
of God is quickly put to the test God seems to take away 
again what He had just given, ver. 10 : And there was a famine 
in the land, and Abram went dovm to Egypt to sojourn there, 
for the famine was sore in the land. A famine (3^, so called 
from extent and emptiness, the opposite of the plenus venter 
related with am), the first occurring in the patriarchal history, 
xxvi. 1, constrains him immediately to leave the land promised 
to him and to go down to Egypt for fear of starvation (T^, the 
standing word for the journey from the hilly district of Canaan 
to Egypt, the land of the Nile valley, as n^ is of the journey 
back to Canaan), to tarry there for a time (*ni, to sojourn as a 
guest, or a resident under protection of government). Previous 
agreement with Sarai, vv. 11-13 : And it came to pass, when he 
was near to enter Egypt, he said to Sarai his wife : Behold now, 
I know that thou art a ivoman fair to look upon : and it shcdl 
come to pass when the Egyptians see thee, and shall think : this is 
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his tui/e, iliey tvill kill me and leave thee alive. Say, I pray thee, 

that thou art my sister, that it may be well with me for thy 

sake, and that my soul may live because of thee. The oombina- 

tion trta? nnpn must be judged of according to Ges. § 142. 2. 

Abram, about to enter Egypt, settles with Sarai, as had been, 

according to xx, 13, agreed upon between them before their 

departure for Canaan, that she, who was his half-sister (see on 

XL 29), should say she was his sister (pr. obliqua without ^?, 

Ges. § 155. 4c), lest he should be killed for the sake of the 

more easily seizing upon her, his wife, who was fair to look 

upon. The style of J is here recognisable by the Jahvistico- 

Deuteronomic iv^a and the exclusively Jahvistic ^"nan, II &, 

with which the premiss of the request urged by a twofold KJ 

opens, ver. 13. The perf. consec. t^J^, is the first stroke of the 

apodosis, which begins with ^y^, like xxx. 41, xxxviii. 9 ; 

1 Sam. xvi. 23; Amos vii. 2. Sarai, as appears from 

xvii 17, comp. xii 4, was then 65 years old; but as she 

lived to be 127, xiiL 1, she was still in middle life, and not 

having been weakened by child-bearing, her beauty had not 

yet faded away; moreover the Egyptian women, although 

the monumental paintings give them a paler red than the 

men, were by no means of so fair a complexion as the Asiatic 

Shemitess. The moral corruption which Abram, ver. 12, 

assumes in Egypt is also acknowledged elsewhere. He hopes 

not only for safety, but for prosperity, from Sand's saying 

that she is his sister. Hence he is inclined to sacrifice his 

wife's conjugal honour and fidelity to his self-preservation 

and maintenance, at all events he prepares himself for being 

obliged to do so. On this account Faustus the Manichsean 

calls him fam^sissimus nundinator. Augustine (c. Faustum, 

xxiL 3) replies : IndicavU sarorem, non negavit uxorem ; tacuit 

aliquid veri, non diodt aliquid falsi. But it is no excuse 

for him that he is able, not untruly, to call Sarai his niriK ; he 

acts shrewdly, but through weakness of faith immorally. We 

now further learn that the Egyptians were really captivated 

by Sarai's beauty, for she went unveiled, as did also the 

2b 
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Egyptian women down to the time of the Persian dominion, 
and that she was taken to Pharaoh's harem, w. 14, 15 : And 
it came to pass when Abram was come into Egypt, thai the 
Hgi/ptians saw the wom^n that she was very fair. And the 
princes of Fharaoh saw her and praised her to Pharaoh, an4 
the woman was taken into FhxiraxiKs houst. Such pandering 
on the part of courtiers is old and universal ; Ebers relates 
an example from the Papyrus d'Orbeney. The royal name 
nina is, since de Eoug^, explained as the great house r^jpA^r-ao 
(per-do) ; and according to Horapollo, i 62, S^i^ xal oLco9 fieya^ 
iv fiiaip avrov, is actually the hieroglyph of the ffa^iXev^ 
KoafioKparcDp, which has been confirmed. But Josephus and 
Eusebius are not wrong when they say that the name means 
fiaa-i\€v<$, Ouro really means the king, then the king- 
serpent (o ^acCKliTKosi)^ the inseparable royal attribute ; and in 
a more recent period of the language the Pharaonic name 
seems (comp. Schwartze, Koptische Oramm. p. 240) to have 
been understood exactly as the name of the king=j9t-ouro 
(ph-ouro), according to which it is also Hebraized with 
reference to jna (Judg. v. 2 : duke, or he who stands at the 
head of the people). Josephus calls the Pharaoh of Abram 
^apaw07j<:, Artapanos in Euseb. Prcep. ix, 18, ^ap€0(opfj<:. 
That which Abram aimed at now takes place, ver. 1 6 : And he 
treated Abram well for her saJee, and he had sheep and oxen 
and asses, and male slaves and female slaves, and she-^isses and 
camels. Bich presents are made him, which he receives 
without objection, thereby increasiog his fault. The male and 
female slaves do not stand in the place suitable to them. 
Horses are not mentioned, nor do they appear on monuments 
till the time of the Hyksos. The camel however (ancient 
Egyp. Tcarrvaar, kam^dal, Coptic camovl, camatd), is nowhere 
represented upon Egyptian monuments, nor even mentioned in 
ancient records (see ^g. Zeitschr. 1864, p. 21), so that the 
mention of camels in this passage is surprising.^ Sheep on 

^ On horses and camels in Egypt and on the monuments, see Brogscb, 
WcMderungnaehdenNatronkUfsUrn, 1865, p. 43 sq. ; DkOg. OrSberweU, 1868, 
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the contrary are already found on the monuments of the 
twelfth dynasty, and asses were still earlier bred in herds. 
The asses of Egypt were proverbially the largest, finest and 
strongest. It was a rich and costly present that was thus 
bestowed upon the brother of the fair Asiatic. Jahveh now 
interposes and saves the woman thus compromised, who was 
destined to become the mother of the son of promise, 
vv. 17-19 : And Jahveh plagued Pharajoh and his house wUh 
great plagues because of Sarai, AhrarrCs wife. And Pliaraoh 
called Abram and said : WhcU had thou done unto me ? Why 
didst thou not tell me that she was thy wifei Why saidst 
thou to me : She is my sister ? and I took her to me to wife — 
now theii behold thy wife, take her and go. The verb Wi 
appears here, where it is construed according to the schema 
etymologieum, as denominative, but according to 2 Kings xv. 5 
such is not the case. Antiquity was religious, hence Pharaoh 
sees in the scourges inflicted on him and his, the consequences 
of the last increase of his female court. He may have ques- 
tioned Sarai herself, and she have been no longer able to 
deceive him as to the fact of her being Abram's wife. He 
gives her back to him with reproaches, and has him conveyed 
to a distance, ver. 20 : And Pharaoh charged men concerning 
him, and they escorted him and his wife and all that belonged to 
him. No insulting transport is here intended by npB^, 
TrpoTrifi'n'eiv ; Pharaoh desired indeed to appease the wrath of 
God, but certainly to send at the same time the cause of it 
out of his sight. Abram might have excused himself, but is 
silent, and thereby with shame and penitence condemns 
himself. The story itself thus carries into effect the strictest 
moral verdict. Prophecy shows no anxiety in acknowledging 
such transgressions on the part of the patriarchs, Isa. xliii 27, 
xlviii. 8. The fact however is related to us, not so much for 
Abram's dishonour as for God's glory, who, as he called the 

p. 14, and Ebere' art. ".£gypten" in Riehm's HW., according to which the 
camel was hardly introduced into Egypt before the close of the third century 
before Christ. Pietschmann, in opposition to Wiedemann, accuses the author 
of Gen. xiL 16 and Ex. iz. 3 of ignorance. 
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ancestor of Israel out of heathenism, so also protected the 
ancestress of Israel in the hands of the heathen from the 
desecration of that body, from which the sacred nation was 
to proceed (Ps. cv. 13—15). Thus this second portion stands 
side by side with the first; the same grace which there 
prevents Abraham here protects Sarai. 

abram's separation from lot, ch. xiil 

Ch. xiii., the third portion of the first section, relates 
Abram's self-denying, peaceable behaviour towards Lot, and 
the more definite and repeated promise made him of the 
future possession of the land. The narrator is J^ he is to 
be recognised by the reference to the Paradisaic history, 
105, by the promise of descendants as innumerable as the 
dust of the earth, vv. 14-17, comp. xxviii. 14, and by the 
notification of a solemn act of worship at the resting-place of 
the journey, 4&. We could not agree to the inference that 
the history of Sarai's preservation originally stood after that 
of the separation of Abraham and Lot, and hence the close 
connection of ch. xiii. with xii. 10 sqq. also speaks for its 
belonging to J. The mention of Lot, which there would have 
been useless, was here, xiii, 1 and farther on, necessary. But 
that vv. 6, 116, 12 are passages inserted from Q may be 
regarded as proved since Hupfeld (Qtcellen, pp. 21-24); this 
is placed beyond doubt by comparing xxxvL 7 and xix. 9. 
These two verses and a half might be removed without damage 
to the connection. 'f^VBu? r(?j^ also is in the style of Q, comp. 
Ex. xvii 1 ; Num. x. 2, 1 2 ; this expression, so very appro- 
priate after ver. 2, may have been inserted from Q in the text 
of J. Abram leaves Egypt, vv. 1-4 : And Ahram went up 
out of Egypt^ he and his un/e and all thai was his, and Lot 
with him, to the south land. And Abram was very rich in 
cattle, silver and gold. And he went in journeys from the smith 
land even to Bethel, to the place where his tent had stood at the 
beginning between Bethel and 'At. To the place of tlie altar. 
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which he huUt there at first. And Ahram preached there the 
name of Jahveh. Accompanied as formerly by Lot (xii. 5), 
he goes up again from the Nile valley to the neighbouring 
south of Canaan, much encumbered, rich in cattle (the article 
is comprehensive of the species, Ges. § 109, note 1), silver 
and gold (pecus and pecunia, though not yet coined), and from 
the Negeb he went on V^DDp, " according to (in) his settings 
out," i.e. by stations (halting-places in military diction), as he 
was able and saw fit as far as Bethel ("^jn with the i drawing 
a line of connection from the point of departure to that at 
which he aimed), and indeed as far as the district between 
Bethel and 'Ai, where he had built an altar (the second), 
xii. 4, at his first sojourn. Here in the mountain solitude, 
which had become dear to him, he again performed as 
formerly a solemn act of family worship. The relative 
sentence is not continued with ^"Jpf?, but the repetition of 
the subject calls attention to the beginning of a new sentence ; 
the series, iv. 26, xiL 8, is here continued. The reason and 
occasion of Lot's separation, vv. 5-7 : And Lot also, who vxxs 
travelling with Abraham, had sheep and oxen and tents. And the 
land could not bear them that they should dwell together, for their 
property was become great, and tliey could n^t dwell together. And 
there was strife between the herdmen of Abram's cattle and the 
herdmen of Lot's cattle. And the Canxmnite and the Pherizzite 
dwelt then in the land. In D^^nK (for DviJJ?, according to Ges. 
§ 93. 6, 3) are included also the people dwelling in the tents 

(Arab. Jj&^). The land did not afiford sufficient nourishment 

for so much cattle, nor space for the free movement of the 
people, Kfc'J, ver. 6, is masculine in form before rj-?*?' ^^^^ 
Isa. ix. 18, Ixvi. 8; Zech. xiv. 10; Ps. cv. 30. Ver. 6 is 
recurrently constructed like ii. 2, vi. 9, xxxv. 12 ; the expres- 
sion is like xxxvi. 7. Hence there arose a strife between the 
herdmen of Abram and Lot ; for they not only straitened each 
other, but were also straitened by the Canaanite and Perizzite 
then possessing the land — a remark needed for illustrating the 
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state of affairs. ^??,?3'? suflBced for the mention of the popula- 
tion of the country at xiL 6, here as well as at xxxiv. 30 "f]^ 
(see on X. 16 sq.) is added. Abram's proposals for peace, 
vv. 8, 9: And Abram said to Lot: Ipray thee let there he Tiostrife 
between me and thee, and between my herdnien and thy herdmen, 
for we are brother men. Is not tlie wlwle land open to thee ! 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me : if to the left, I mil turn 
to the right ; and if to the right, I will turn to the left. The 
combination D^nw oyjK is appositional, like Num. xxii 14. 
Not only a brother, but a brother's son, a cousin (a child of 
brothers) and any near relative is called nK. Abram and 
Lot were really as the son and grandson of Terah in brotherly 
relationship. Since then strife between them was unbecoming, 
Abram, according to the unpleasant but well -proved rule, 
divide ut maneat amicitia (Ambrose), proposes to his nephew 
a peaceful solution of the inconvenient circumstances Q?^, 
like Ex. x. 28), and in an unselfish and peaceable spirit offers 
him that priority of choice which was due to himself, the 
elder, the uncle, and the leader. " Is not the whole land 
I^Pf," means: is it not at thy disposal, xx. 15, xlviL 6; 
2 Chron. xiv. 6; Cant viii. 12. i>«b6^ and PPJ? are ace 
of direction, like x. 11, xii. 15. TP^n and i^^KDfe^n, like Isa, 

xxx. 21, elsewhere ^^«Ofn, ^V^^, are just such local deno- 



/ / 
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minatives as the originally equivalent in meaning ^ja^\ to go 

to Jemen ; ^lll, to go to Syria. 

Lot immediately agrees to the separation and chooses for 
himself the best part of the country, but does so to his 
great and almost utter ruin, vv. 10-12: And Lot lifted up 
his eyes and beheld tlie whole circuit of the Jordan, that it was 
well watered land throughout, before Jahveh destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, resembling the garden of Jahveh, the land of Egypt, 
as far as to Zoar. And Lot chose for himself the whole circuit 
of the Jordan, and Lot departed eastwards, and they separated 
one from the other. Abram occupied the land of Caiman, aiid 
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Lot occupied the cities of the district of Jordan and pitcJud his 
tent toward Sodom. The name t^VJ '^?? (1 Kings vii. 46, LXX. 
Matt. iii. 5, i} trepi'xi^po^ rov 'lopSdvov), or more frequently 
'^??''7 (126, like xix. 29), was borne by the territory lying on 
both sides of the Jordan, the valley several leagues broad of 
Kinnereth or of the lake of Gennesaret down to the valley then 
known as the valley of Siddim, in which is set the bed of the 
Jordan (now jy\\ depression, lowland, and which as '^yj^ 
comprises its continuation as far as the ^anitic Gulf). This 
valley, which with its bare plains, its heights like sand-hills, 
and the rankly luxuriant shrubs which hide the Jordan, now 
gives a melancholy and sombre impression, was then, at least 
so far as its southern part reaching down to Zoar (p^^}f, versus, 
like X. 19) is concerned, by reason of its almost tropical 
climate and still existing abundance of water, as pleasant 
and fertile, 'n }a3, LXX. w 6 TrapaSeia-o^ rov Oeov. In Isa. 
li. 3, the garden of Jahveh, once situate in Eden, and in 
Ezek. xxxL sq., C^wM }|, is, as is evident from xxviii. 13, the 
garden of God in Eden, and hence the Paradise of the primaeval 
world. The ideal comparison thence derived is followed by one 
more perceptible derived from the present, just as the reverse 
order is observed Ezek. xiv. 14, where a hero of the past and 
one of the present is followed by a legendary one. The 
accentuation nicely inclines the definition of time towards 
both comparisons, it hovers in the midst and shows itseK 
to be a more recent explanation. The expression is similar 
to xix. 29a). The statement of direction, "^pif naw^, fixes 
the southern boundary of the famous district. The Syriac 
reads t?^ (Tanis), and Trumbull {Quarterly Statement, 1880, 
p. 251) conjectures that ij/v is the name of the eastern 
border-land of Lower Egypt; but comp. x. 19. In vv, 11, 12 
from ^Tjsn to "i??? '^V (comp. xix. 29a) is from Q. The text 
in J only furnished: Lot departed eastwards (D^J^, like 
xi. 2), and pitched his tent (now here, now there) as far as 
Sodom. And now to prepare for the history of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom which is to follow, it is remarked, ver. 13 : 
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And the inhabitants of Sodom were mkked, and sinners againd 
Jdhveh exceedingly. Not to Jahveh, i,e, in His eyes, but ?, like 
XX. 6, xxxix. 9 ; Ps. IL 6. Ezekiel enumerates, xvL 49, four 
radical sins of Sodom, and among them is luxury ; the occur- 
rence, ch. xix., shows that sins of the flesh were especially 
current among them, the heat of the climate, the luxuriant 
fertility (shown by ch. xiv.) and the numerous population of 
the country all favouring moral degeneration. While Lot 
exposes himself to the danger of dwelling in such cities, the 
inland country of Canaan proper between Jordan and the 
Mediterranean is left to Abram without his interference. Lot 
now forms of his own choice a lateral branch separated from 
the race of the promise. Abram is alone, and it is to him, the 
one (Ezek. xxxiii. 24), that the promise applies. This is now 
renewed, w, 14-18: And JaJiveh said to Abram, after Lots 
sejHiration from him : TAft up now thin^e eyes and look from tlu 
place where thou art northward and southward and eastward 
and westward. For the whole land which thou se^st, to thee will 
I give it and to thy seed for ever. And 1 wiU make thy seed 
like the dust of the earth, so thai if a m/in can number the dust 
of the earth, thy seed also may be numbered. Up, go through 
the land, long and broad as it is, for I vnll give it thee. We 
expect DiaK'i'K 'n noK^l or 'n -id« onaw ^, the existing order 
places the determining subjects opposite each other: Lot 
chooses for himself, Jahveh chooses for Abram (comp. Ps- 
xlvii. 5). By Divine dispensation he has won Canaan anew, 
its possession is now anew confirmed to him — this is the 
third among the eight revelations of God in the life of Abram 
(xii. 1, 7, xiii 14, xv. 1, xvii. 1, xviii. 1, xxi 22, xxii. 2), 
and one of the four revelations in word without an appearance 
of God. To him and to his posterity, which as yet has 
neither present nor prospective existence, will God give for an 
everlasting possession this land lying round about the heights 
of Bethel in its whole extent, northwards and southwards, 
eastwards (p^P^ always with Tsere, as only besides ^^J>. 
Judg. iv. 9, with nchij, ver. 10, like nn^fCI, xix. 6) and west- 
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wards (like xxviii. 14). He will make bis seed like the dust 
of the earth (like xxviii. 14; comp. with these two Jahvistic 
passages, Num. xxiii 10, the thing promised as it were in 
miniature) as little to be counted (tU si guts pnlverem terrce 
cet; ^f^,, like xi. 7, xxii. 14, xxiv. 3, not: quern palverem, in 
which case ST\\ytp would follow without y^^n iDy-riK). He is 
to walk through the land at his will, joyful through faith, 
in the consciousness of the claim awarded him. The promise 
already sounds fuller, more developed, and more capable of 
appropriation than in the first portion, Abram's settlement, 
ver. 19 : And Abram moved his tent, and came and dwelt 
under the Mamre- Terebinths in Hebron, and built there an 
altar in honour of Jahveh, In conformity with the invitation, 
ver. 17, he pitched his tent here and there in the land, ever 
drawing nearer to his provisional goal (as ^^^ seems to state), 
until he settled more permanently in the grove of. Terebinths 
at Mamre (xiv. 13, xviii. 1, comp. xiv. 24), in the district of 
the ancient Hebron (Num. xiiL 22), where he built an altar 
to the Lord, the third since his entrance into Canaan (xii. 
7, 8), and proclaimed and called upon the name of the God 
who had anew acknowledged him. Altar and sacrifice nowhere 
appear in combination except at xxii. 9 in the patriarchal 
history, the period ante legem. This consecrated place became 
the firm point whence the promise of the possession of the 
land was realized. Here did the patriarchal family dwell 
longest and most willingly, and here did they bury their dead. 
For the cave of Machpelah, of which we shall hear ch. xxiii., 
lay opposite the K?OD ^M^Jljt (for which Q, xxiii. 17, xxxv. 27 
and elsewhere has simply K^ipp), and both belonged to Hebron 
itself, which in ancient times extended farther than now, and 
was indeed no hill-city properly so called, but stretched at 
least to the Eumeidi-mount. Tradition has transposed Mamre 
to the height of Bdmd el-Chalil. There stood an ancient 
terebinth, which was, under Constantino, enclosed within the 
walls of a splendid Basilica. The ruins of this Basilica are to 
be distinguished from the foundation walls of a more ancient 
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heathen temple visible on the north-west, for these enormous 
indestructible walls and masses of hewn stone are devoid of 
any token of ecclesiastical architecture (see Eosen, " The Vale 
and nearest Surroundings of Hebron," DMZ. xii. 477 sqq.). 
Tradition designates the ruins of the Basilica as ** the house 

of Abraham." But E&met el-Challl lies some miles nortli 

■ 

of Hebron itself, which is incompatible with the statements 
concerning the situation of Mamre and the cave of Machpelah. 



ABRAM AS A HERO IN THE SERVICE OF PHILANTHROPY AND HIS 
MEETING WITH MELCHIZBDEK, CE. XIV. 

The peaceful history of ch. xiii., which made us acquainted 
with the pacific disposition of Abram, is now followed by the 
history of a war, the first met with in Holy Scripture. This 
first war is a war of conquest, waged for the subjugation of 
foreign nations and States; the world - empire, which sub- 
sequently made Israel also the aim of its conquering power, is 
here already in course of development. So far as we have 
already become acquainted with Abram, he has shown himself 
obedient, thankful, unselfish, submitting to Divine guidance, 
and, when he has offended by acting independently, penitently 
returning to his former attitude. We here see his faith, in 
virtue of which he obtains the victory over self, gathering itself 
up in God and breaking forth in an act of love that overcomes 
the world. The leader of flocks appears as a leader of war 
appears, while aiding kings against kings, in a greatness 
surpassing them all; for the three dignities, the prophetic, 
priestly and royal, which are separated in the times of the 
law, are still united in the patriarchs. It is by means of 
the progress of Abram's biography that one typical image is 
connected with another, for ch. xiv. presupposes the separation 
of Lot from Abram, stands in a connection of sequence with 
it, and is thus not merely its ethical counterpart, but also its 
historical continuation. 
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This fourteenth chapter, with its abundance of else un- 
known historical and geographical detail, is as unique in the 
connection in which it is found, as Judg. ix. (on the kingdom 
of Abimelech) is in the history of the Judges. But even 
apart from particulars related only here, this ch. xiv. 
furnishes a completion of a special kind to the picture 
afforded of the patriarch by what else is related of him. 
This leads to some special source for what is here related, 
and we can understand how Knobel at this fourteenth 
chapter hit upon the conjecture, that the 'n niDn^D ".BD (the 
war-book as he briefly calls it) of Num. xxi. 14 was the 
document from which the narrator derived this history. He 
esteems the Jahvist to be the narrator, and we regard this as 
more correct than to say that it is the older Elohist, who 
reproduces this history from an ancient source. For this 
latter opinion, advocated by Dillmann, proceeds from the 
arbitrary assumption, that the meeting with Melchizedek, 
vv. 17-20, is a more recent addition worked into the history. 
For it bears the stamp of equal antiquity, forms the climax 
and focus of the whole, and contains nothing that tells against 
its being an essential element of it When Dillmann infers 
i'rom the glorification of Salem, ie. Jerusalem, as the scene 
of the interview between Abram and the venerable priest, 
that the narrator must have been a Judaean, it may be replied, 
that 6W5Cording to his view C (J) as distinguished from B {E) 
is shown to be a Judaean book of history. But if w. 17-20 
are not to be lopped off, then the Divine name xwrX", which in 
ver. 22 is in relation to 19 sq. too characteristic to pass for 
an insertion, excludes B} In favour of C's authorship is 
also the close connection of this history with the preceding, 
especially with the Jahvistic fundamental component, xiii. 
12 sq. It is also G who calls Abram's dwelling-place in 

* Sufficient proofs of any kind of extract from E {B) previous to ch. xx. are 
indeed lacking (Kuenen, iSud, % 8, note 8). But ch. xx. showing itself to be, 
not a commencement, but a continuation, it is d priori probable that previous to 
ch. XX. is to be found matter derived from E and perhaps entered t* /, like 
r.r/. XV. 2. 
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Hebron k-idd ^3^i>« (not simply KnoD, like Q), xiv. 13, comp. 
xiii. 18, xviii. 1, and who like the Deuteronomist knows of 
nonx and onnv as towns belonging to the Pentapolis, xiv. 
2, 8, comp. X. 19; Deut xxix. 22, comp. Hos. xL 8. He 
may also be recognised by ^1??? as a surname of Abram 
(comp. xxxix. 17 ; Deut. xv. 12 and elsewhere), and by his 
naming the border town rj without addition (like Deut 
xxxiv. 1). Nor does H^j^?, xiv. 24, comp. xli. 16, safely 
lead to £; see the Introd. to ch. xlL K^"» too, which A (0, 
like all the works of the most recent period of the language, 
is certainly fond of using, is no specific token of a source, 
but is found also in the promise, xv. 14, recorded by C or B, 
but by no means by A, expressing as it does a notion (move- 
able property, substance, post-biblical DvOtOD) for which 
biblical language has no other word ; it is only the verb mn 
that is exclusively A's. The explanations of names, vv. 2, 7, 
8, 17, show that the original passage has been gone through 
by a more recent hand, who may here and there have also 
adjusted the language to what was subsequently common usage. 
Among critics of the old school, ch. xiv. won so much respect 
from Ewald, that he was inclined to regard it as a fragment 
of an ancient Canaanite historical work. Tuch's classical 
article also on this history in BMZ. i. 1 6 1 sqq., is pervaded by 
the conviction, that we have here a historical memoir which 
speaks for itself ; he, like Ewald, regards Salem as the Salumias 
of the Jordan valley lying beyond Scythopolis. Hupfeld, 
without entering into any criticism on what is related, con- 
siders ch. xiv. as an indivisible whole taken from the Jahvistic 
work. Hitzig however goes to the extreme of depreciation 
when he sees in the expedition of Chedorlaomer, which 
takes place in a fourteenth year, an adumbration of 2 Kings 
xviii 13, thrown back into past times, and explains ch. xiv. in 
general as a more recent legend, which could not have been 
fashioned into its present form till after Salem was hallowed 
by the presence of Jahveh {Gesch. i. 44 sq.). There is but 
a fluctuating boundary between a legend of this kind and 
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literary fiction with a tendency. Noldeke {Untersuchungen, 
1869) arrives at the result, that the history, ch. xiv., is 
throughout the spontaneous creation of its narrator, and the 
person of Melchi^edek a magnificent invention. Ed. Meyer 
[Oesch. § 136) is of the same opinion, only he expresses him- 
self in a far more depreciatory manner. Beuss receives from 
the whole the impression d!un eTiseignement sous la forme de 
parabole. Modem Pentateuch criticism, which received its 
first impulse from Eeuss, considers ch. xiv. as one of the 
most recent portions of Genesis, not inserted till its latest 
edition, and to which may be applied the epithets awarded 
to Melchizedek, airartop ayJiTtop ayevedkoyrjro^ (Wellhausen, 
Composition de Hexateuchs, i. 415; Oeschickte Israels, 1878, 
p. 362). Ed. Meyer draws from it the further conclusion, 
that the particulars of the narrative are utterly unhistorical, 
but also that the names of some of the kings being authen- 
ticated by cuneiform inscriptions, the author had acquired in 
Babylon accurate knowledge of the most ancient history 
of the country, and induced by some unknown motive has 
interwoven Abram into the history of Kudurlagamar (Gesch. 
desAltertums, L 1884, §136); while Hommel in an essay. Die 
altiabyl. Schrifidenkmdler als Zeugen filr die hiblische Wahrheit, 
finds the political situation into which ch. xiv. transposes us, 
as '*aus dem Zeib geschnitten," with regard to Babylonian cir- 
cumstances after the Elamite conquest. As Diestel already in 
the deutscJien Jahrb. xiv. p. 345, so too is DUlmann in favour 
of the historical character of the expedition and the power of 
the ancient Elamite kingdom which extended to the Arabah. 
The central point of the question is the person of Abraham. 
Dillmann, because he does not agree with the dissolution of 
the patriarchal legend into cloud and vapour, also judges more 
justly and moderately concerning what is related in ch. xiv. 
But when, as by Wellhausen {Prolegomena, 1883, p. 337 sq.), 
the historical nature of the person of Abraham is denied, and 
an inclination shown to regard him as the spontaneous 
creation of arbitrary invention, the historical nature of the 
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scenery in which ch. xiv. places him is of no further con- 
sequence. The cuneiform authentication proves indeed that 
the proper names Tinw, noi^K and noyini^, that the figures and 
colouring of the scenery, are not caught at random ; but the 
verification of such particulars is without any religious interest, 
if Abraham the ancestor of Israel, who migrated from Ur of 
Chaldea to Canaan, is a mere phantom and not flesh and 
blood. 

And it came to pass in the days of Amraphel king of Sinar, 
Arioch king ofJBllasar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and TidCai 
king of Goiim, — thus begins the narrator, ver. 1 ; and then taking 
the four thus mentioned genitivally, as also the nominative 
subjects to the following verb (see on ix. 66, comp. Acts 
xiv. 2), continues, ver. 2 : They made war wUh Berd king of 
Sodom, and wUh Birhd king of Gomorrah, "Sinab king of 
AdTnaJi, and "Semiber kin^ of ZebcHm, and the king of Bela, 
which is Zoar. ^nM is followed by the fact aimed at in the 
perfect, like Ex. xiL 41, 51, xvi 27, Deut. i. 3, without the 
perfect being followed, as at xl. 1, by the historical tense, and 
thereby reduced to the expression of an accessory fact 
(Driver, § 78). On ">P?^, SumSr, see xi 2 ; Lenormant {La 
langue primitive de la Chald6e, 1875) explains the name ^"JO^ 
(with an accented ultima, like /J?* '^l?) ^ Sumerian, but it is 
contracted from ATnarmviallit, Le, Amar = Sin (the moon- 
god), preserves alive ; he was at that time the town-king of 
Babel (Hommel). l^^K is also shown by inscriptions to be 
iri-aku, i.e. servant of the moon-god ; a son of the Elamite 
king Eudur-Mabuk (softened in Hebrew into a segolate form), 
whom his father made viceroy of Larsam (Friedr. Delitzsch on 
Baer's Daniel, p. 9 ; Kossaer, p. 6 9). This Larsam {Parodies, 
p. 223), whose town divinity was ^Samas, the present Senkara, 
a short distance north-westward of Ur, seems to be meant 
by *^p)^, Di^K having, as Bawlinson first perceived and Oeoige 
Smith further confirmed, shifted into nofv. The name "J^VVi'ia 
(written, according to Chvilin 646, as two words, ipijnna/ 

' See my preface to Baer*8 ed. of the five MegiUoth (1886), p. 5. 
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by Orientals) contains, as has been settled since Oppert, 
the name of the Susianian deity Lagamar; Kudur-Mabuk 
and Kudur-Lagamara are Elymaic kings, who in very ancient 
times reigned also over subjugated Babylonia (Schrader, 
KAT. 2nd ed. p. 3166). flri-Aku, king of Larsam, is called 
on inscriptions son of Kudur-Mabuk, and the latter is called 
" Lord of the Western land," which especially means Palestine. 
Instead of ^^jH, the LXX. has i)jnn, Oapyd\ explained by 
Lenormant as tur-gal (great son). Di3 is singular, as the name 
of a country ; Lenormant understands by it the Semitic races 
of Northern Mesopotamia, and thinks that this D!^^ has been 
corrupted from the national appellation Oidi with the country- 
determinative KI found on inscriptions (see on the other hand 
Parodies, p. 233 sq.). The four names of the kings of the 
Fentapolis mean, according to Hitzig, " blasphemer, rogue, 
serpent's tooth, and scorpion's poison ; " but this has only the 
value of a poor witticism. That the names J^l| and W^^ 
accord in sound with jn and ]^ might, instead of being used 
against their historical nature, be explained, if it were neces- 
sary, as a phonetic variation (comp. W^^y Isa. vii. 6). The 
fact that the narrator leaves the fifth king, the king of Bela, 
unnamed, shows that what he does not know he will not 
invent. ^"^^ in the comparison, 1^5=1?^, is one of the eleven 
feOn occurring as Chethib in the Pentateuch. It is not strange 
to find five kings in so limited a space. Each more important 
Canaanitish town had, as the book of Joshua shows, its king ; 
the Phoenicians were fond of organizing themselves into small 
independent kingdoms, united only by alliance. Thus four, 
and indeed incomparably more powerful kings, took the field 
against five at the Lower Jordan, ver. 3 : All these Tnarched 
together towards the valley of Siddim, this is the Salt Sea. 
The verb nan means elsewhere also, e.g. Ex. xxvi 3, " to enter 
into alliance," and acquires here, by means of ^ (adversus, 
like Josh. x. 6), the meaning of combined hostile movement 
towards an object of attack. This is D^ls^ ppj;, which is 
glossed id est mare salsum^ more accurately : the fertile valley 
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in which the plain of the Jordan is continued, and which 
subsequently became the Salt Sea. Onk. Sam. Aq. Saad. 
translate: field -valley, Symm. Theod. Jer. : forest - valley 
{oKa&v, not a\&v)y Targ. Jer. : garden -valley, LXX. rriv 
if>dpayya tt)v oXvktjv (perhaps confusing n^t^, lime and salt). 
In Assyr. SiddS means a district, and especially a district on a 
river's bank {Assyr. LesestUckey 3rd ed. p. 146), whence we 
may explain it as "Valley of the river's bank." Occasion 
of the expedition, ver. 4: Tvjelve years had they (the five) 
served Chedorlaomer, aruL in the thirteenth year they rebelled. 
In ver. 1 the kings are named in alphabetical order ; we see 
here however that it was Kurdurlagamar who was properly the 
ruler, Judg. iii 8, of the "Western Land" (Schrader, KAT. 136), 
and who undertook the war. As Israel had in the early period 
of the Judges been subject for eight years to a Mesopotamian 
ruler, Judg. iil 8, so was the Pentapolis twelve years under the 
dominion of an Elamite sovereign, who had taken possession 
of the district of the five towns, here placed in the foreground 
because of Lot's captivity, and of the surrounding countries. The 
possession of the Arabah, i.e. of the great deep-sunken valley 
to the north and south of the Dead Sea, was of great value to 
a conqueror of Upper Asia, because " this was the road traced 
out by nature itself, which, starting from the Elanitic Gulf, 
and cutting through the great wilderness watered by the Nile 
and Euphrates, was the means of intercourse between Arabia 
and Damascus, and because at no great distance from the 
south-west border of Canaan, and near to the Idumean moun- 
tains, is found the point of intersection of the roads that lead 
from the coast of the Mediterranean to Arabia, and from 
Middle Egypt to Canaan" (Tuch). After a twelve years* 
subjection, the five kings revolted in the thirteenth year 
from their oppressor ; njB' rr\\^)pM is the ace. of time, gene- 
rally of the duration of time, here of the point of time for 
r\^^ nnfe^jTK^irn^ as the Samar. reading is, or vrtomhv ruB^n^ 
The army of the four kings marched along the great road from 
Damascus and rapidly advanced to the banks of the Jordan, 
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ver. 5 : Aiid in the fourteenth year Chedorlaomer came, and 
tlie kings that were with him, and smote tlie Rephaim in 
Asteroth-Karnaim, and the Zuzim in Ham, and the Emim in 
the plain of Kiriathaiim. Ashteroth-Karnaim, the ancient 
city of the Bephaites (so called according to Schrader from 
^j, to be high), was first smitten. It was named after the 
nhijB'y, worshipped under the image of a horned bull's head, 
and therefore even then not as the morning star, but as the 
moon-goddess, and was subsequently the capital of Og. It is 
mistakenly identified by Wetzstein with Bostra as = n^J|iB^3, 
Josh. xxi. 27, whose ruins, Tell 'AsterS,, have been discovered 
in Haur&n, 1^ leagues from the ancient EdreL^ The 
next to fall was the town of the Zuzim, called Ham (for 
which Jer. in the Qucestion^s has on, per heth), perhaps the 
later Babbah of the Ammonites, and thence DW = DnpjDT, 
Deut ii. 20, in the neighbourhood of the Jabbok; then 
the Emim (Q^P^>?, elsewhere Q^P??) in the plain (J^^ with a 
firm Kametz, and as ver. 17 shows, also a firm i instead of 
a = at) of Kirjathaiim, discovered according to Eus. and Jer. 
four leagues west of M@deb& under the name Kurijdt, The 
Pentapolis was now first of all compassed, and the eastern 
border of the mountain followed, where the army encountered 
the Horites, ver. 6 : And (they smote) the Horites in their 
Momd Seir unto El Pdran, which is by the wUdemess. Ed. 
Meyer {GescL § 136) asserts that the tribes of the Bephaites, 
Zuzim and Emim never existed. But what of the Horites ? 
For the existence of these primitive inhabitants of the land 
of Edom being incontestably witnessed to (xxxvi 20 sqq.; Deut. 
ii. 12, 22), the three others will be no merely airy forms, 
especially as they are so accurately defined according to their 
dwelling-places. The termination of Q^r^pf is a sufi&x; the 
interrupted genitive combination, " their mountain of Seir," fol- 
lows the scheme apj?^ W»a, Lev. xxvi. 42 (see Fsahnen, 4th ed. 

1 On ni'Vl^ ijplur. eminerUia) and 1T\r\py Assyr. iitar, ikaritUf see DMZ. 

xxiv. 650, and Zimmern, Bcfbyl. BusspscUmen (1885), pp. 88-40, who approrea 
of Schlottmann*s derivation from "ifi^, to unite {eopulare). 

2c 
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p. 203). These ancient inhabitants of the Arabah, with their 
eastern mountains and western desert, seem to have stood in the 
same relation as the Pentapolis to the Upper Asiatic oppressor. 
The object of the expedition is perceived by its farthest 
point, i?']?'}"^? "If K n^? ^^y i'^' ^' i4^ ) P^'Tdn, situate 
in front of the wilderness, viz. at the eastern entrance of 
the wilderness of Pharan (see on xxi. 21). Such is the 
name here given to AUat on the northern bend of the so- 
called Ailanitic Gulf, and regarded down to the Middle Ages 
as of strategic and commercial importance (see Quatrem^re's 
history of this town in the Journal Asiatiqti>e, 1835, pp. 
44-53). The Targums, Sam. Jer. the Arabic translators, 
Luth. translate ^^k, plain (see the note on xil 6), in opposition 
to which Syr. Aq. Symm. Theod. take Vk as the name of a tree; 
and certainly the changing Hebrew and Greek forms of the 
name : npK, np^K, rt7»K : AtKciv, AtKava/EXavOy AtXavov, speak 
for the meaning terebinth or (as collective sing, to 0^*?, Isa. 
i. 20 and elsewhere) terebinth wood. Arabian geographers 
indeed, as well as modem travellers, speak only of palm- woods 
in the neighbourhood of Ailat ; perhaps QyK (D^p^K) was in 
connection with the ancient cultivation of trees an ancient 
name of the 0^?^?, palm (see Ex. xv. 27).^ Having now 
arrived at the extreme southern point of the plan of their 
campaign, the confederates turned round, ver. 7 : And they 
twmed and came to En Mispat, which is Kadei, and sniote all 
the country of the Amalekites, and also the Emorites thai dwelt 
in Eazazdn Tamar. The name tDBB^p py, well of decision, 
which as we here learn was formerly borne by the Kadesh of 
the Mosaic history, shows that the sanctity of an ancient 
oracle adhered to it Eobinson identified Kadesh with Ain 
el'Weibe, the chief watering-place of the Arabs in the Edomite 
mountains lying west of the Arabah. Ain Eudeis, on the 
western declivity of the Az4zime plateau, seems preferabia 
See Trumbull, " A visit to *Ain Qadis, the supposed site of 

1 See A. Hahmann, The Date-palm, its Name and its Yeneiation by the 
Ancient World. An essay in the Bonplandia, 1859, Nos. 15, 16. 
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Kadesh-Barnea/' in the Qwirterly StcUement, 1881, and his 
illustrated work, Kadesh-Bamea : its Importance and Probable 
SUe, New York, 1884. Wetzstein thinks he has discovered 
it in Kddus, a day's journey south of Hebron within the wilder- 
ness, which terminates at the Sin-Walle ; but this K&d<is, testi- 
fied by Makdisl, would be too near to the southern border of the 
Holy Land, not to mention other objections (see Kohler, Gesch, 
L 117 sq.). Arrived at Kadesh through the wilderness, the 
confederates "smote all the country of the Amalekites," i.e. 
the portion of this wild and dangerous primitive people (see 
on xxxvi 12) settled in the northern part of the Tih west- 
ward of Kadesh, whose subjugation was demanded by the 
object of the undertaking, and likewise the Emorites in 
Hazdzon - Tarruir. This *10!? ?ton is, according to 2 Chron. 
XX. 2, 'Engedi on the western side of the Dead Sea ; 
Engaddum — says Pliny, H. N.r. 17 — qppidum fuit secun- 
dum db HierosolymisfertUitate palmetorumqv^ nemoribvs. pinm, 
amputatio, is the name for the artificial fertilization of the 
female date-palm by the insertion of a cut-off stalk laden with 
male flowers into the flower sheath of the female. Hence the 
name is the equivalent for palm cultivation.^ Knobel com- 
bines Hazazon Tamar, not with Engedi, but with "^Dn, Ezek 
xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28, Thamaro, Thamara^ on the road from 
Hebron to Aila, because, he says, Engedi was too far north 
But this reason does not outweigh the testimony of the 
chronicler. The confederates having also smitten the 
'lAlmorites, who awaited their attack in the impassable rocky 
■ district still called *Ain 'Gedi, turned thence to 'Gdr to 
chastise the revolted Fentapolis, vv. 8, 9 : And there went out 
the king of Sodom and the king of Gomorrah and the king of 
Admah and the king of Zeb&im and the king of BdcCy whidt 
is Zoar, and set the battle in array against them in the valley 
of Siddim. Against Chedorla'omer kin^ of Mam and TicCal 
king of Goiim and Amraphel king of Shinar and Ariveh king 

1 See Theob. Fischer, Die DaUelpcUmey 1881, and Noldeke on this work in 
the GGA. 1881, p. 1222 sqq. 
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of EUasar — -four hinigs against Vie five. The names of the 
four kings are here given in like copulation as at ver. 1, but in 
reverse order. The closing words are intended to call atten- 
tion, by way of an exclamation (comp. John vi. 71), to the 
unequal and decisive battle. Overthrow of the Pentapolitans, 
ver. 10 : And the valley of Siddim was full of bitumen springs, 
and the kings of Sodom and Oomorrah fled and fell into them, 
and the rest fled to the mountains. Originally '^^ mo ife 
moy (LXX. Samar.) certainly stood instead of mojn D*1D 1^- 
The king of Sodom being still alive at ver. 17, it is not so 
much the persons of the kings themselves as their followers 
who are intended. The two kings were the most important 
With their flight the overthrow was decisive. The troops for 
the most part sank in the numerous excavations which, at the 
time when the Siddim valley was not yet swallowed up by 
the Salt Sea, were still to be seen, and from which naphtha or 
earth-oil, i.e, fluid asphalt or bitumen, flowed. These asphalt 
pits are now covered by the waters of the Salt Sea; but on the 
occasion of earthquakes enormous pieces of pure asphalt (the 
" Jews'-pitch," so highly appreciated in the Middle Ages) make 
their appearance on the surface torn from the bed of the sea ; 
elsewhere they would sink, but here the salt and even 
bituminous water, by reason of its greater specific gravity, 
bears them up (Furrer in Schenkel's BL,). The custom of 
the language distinguishes *i??3, well-spring, from ik^, nia, pit, 
and especially rain-water pit (see Hitzig on Jer. vi. 7). The 
combination <f>piaTa <l>p€ara (aa'<f>d\Tov), as the LXX. may 
originally have run, is a co-ordination like DeuL xvi 20 ; 
Joel iv. 14; comp. the genitival subordination. Job xx. 17; 
Ps. Ixviii. 34. Those Pentapolitans who escaped death 
by the sword or by sinking, escaped nnn, towards the 
mountain (= harrah instead of the more usual ^^J}^), i.e, to 
the defiles of the Moabite mountains. The victorious army 
returned laden with prey, vv. 11, 12 : And they took all the 
goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all their store of provision, 
and departed. And they took Lot and his goods, Ahram's 
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brothers son, and departed, and lie dwelt in Sodom, The 
victors, for the sake of chastising and weakening the re- 
subjugated kings, plundered the two most important towns, 
and Abram's nephew who dwelt in Sodom was thus taken 
captive. The text of ver^ 12 has fallen into disorder. 
The apposition should come after di^j, £ind the explana- 
tory sentence before \:h\. With this booty they retired 
along the valley of the Jordan,^ vv. 13, 14: And there 
came one that had escaped, and told it to Abram the 'Ibri ; 
and he dv^elt under the terebinths of Mamre the Emorite, 
the brother of Eskol and the brother of 'Aner, and these were 
confederates of Abram. Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, and he led forth his men trained to arms, who 
tocre bom in his ho^ise, three hundred and eighteen, and pursued 
as far as Dan, Abram is called ^■}^yv', not as the man from 
Jordan (Stade, Ed. Meyer), but as one who migrated ^\}\^ "^^Sft?, 
from the other side of the Euphrates, LXX. o ireparT}^, Aq. 
irepalnj^, Jer. Franseuphratensis (see on xi. 6). Dy?*? (comp. 
Ezek. xxiv. 26 sq., xxxiiL 21 sq.) answera to the Arabic 
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"u, which also signifies him, or collectively those who 

escaped. The expression, M^f vJ?, means the confederates 
(comp. nna pya^ Baal of the covenant, Judg. ix. 4 ; Baal as the 
god of the covenant, ibid. ix. 46), dififerent from nna ^33 (Acts 
iiL 25), which means those standing in similar covenant 
relation. riK has here, as the repetition ^n«\ shows, the vague 
sense of a near relative. D«7^. refers, as ver. 24 shows, to all 
three. To save Lot, Abram drew forth (like the sword from 
its scabbard, Ex. xv. 9 ; Lev. xxvi. 33, or the spear from the 
BovpoBotcr), Ps. XXXV. 3) 318 P?'?", of his men dedicated or 
trained (to the profession of arms), viz. ^n^3 ^y^^, (slaves) born 
in his house, 2.e. not first purchased (xii. 5, xvii. 12, 23). Tiie 
LXX. translates rjpiOfiria-e after the reading pTJ? (Samar.), he 

^ Comp. on the contrary the Excursus on Zoar in Genesis, p. 565 : ''The 
eastern coast of the Dead Sea has never had a road ; on Seetzen's caprice : 
scrambling for%vards to come there, see Burckhaidt's Syrien, p. 661." 
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carefully . mustered. (Black) slaves bom within the tribe 
itself are still regarded for their attachment and braveiy as 
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tlie stay and prop of the tribe, and are called i^^jJ, they 

who surrender their lives as a ransom (fi^?). With these 
troops he surprised the army which had already reached Dan 
at the north -eastern border of Canaan, ver. 15: ATid he 
divided himself against them by night, he and his servants, and 
smote them and purstted them to Hobah, which is on {he north of 
Damascus. He surprised the army, intoxicated with success 
and expecting no enemy on its rear, by night, and in separate 
detachments, and pursued it to Hobah, which lies very 
near, and northward of Damascus. Eecovery of the booty, 
ver. 16 : And he brought back ail the goods, and also Lot his 
brother and his goods brought he back, and the vxymen also, and 
the people. That a large army, suddenly surprised by a small 
band, can be put to flight is shown, e,g,, by the history of 
Gideon (Judg. vii.) ; besides, the host encamped at Dan need 
not be regarded as the entire army. The reason why rj, 
which was formerly called K^? or Dk6, and did not receive this 
name till after its conquest by the Danites (Josh. xix. 47 ; 
Judg. xviii. 29), is thus named without further comment in a 
narrative elsewhere so free from anticipations, must certainly 
be that the gloss has in this instance supplanted the name 
glossed. For what other Dan could here be intended than 
this north-eastern border city? When Joseph. AnL L 10. 1, 
says : ovt<d^ 17 krepa rov *IopSdvov irpoaarfopeverai 'tnfffi, 
thus much is true, that one of the three sources of the Jordan 
is actually at Dan, now Tell el-Kddi (which^is the same as 
I^n PR), another at Paneas (Bdnids),^ a third at Hasbeia; and 
the first is now called el-Zedddn, and regarded as the main 
source of the Jordan (Sodn - Bddeker, p. 279). The most 
ancient Jewish glosses also point to the neighbourhood of the 

^ Here springs forth from a caye now almost filled up with mbbiah the 
source of the Jordan, as the Sebene-Suh, a source of the Tigris (Assjr. rSs Sni 
na ndr Diklat), does from a grotto on the road to Erzeroum (see Schrader on the 
Cuneiform inscriptions of this grotto, 1885). 
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sources of the Jordan, by explaining pj by D^^DD (Paneas) or 
p^Djyr n (Caesarea Philippi) ; comp. Burchardus, de Monte Sion, 
xi 12: Dan quae nunc Belenas (i.e. Banias) dicUur sive 
Ccesarea Philippi. There was also somewhere a B? I^, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 6 ; but to understand it as this when the addition |sr is 
absent, and to place it accordingly, is both unnecessary and un- 
justified. Nor can a second more north-westerly Ccelesyrian 
Dan-Laiish-Leshem(Eeggio, Schultz and others) be admitted, for 
the valley BSth-Behdb, named from the well 'En rahub, the most 
important in the land of SuSt, refers, Judg. xviii. 28, not to the 
whole of CcBlesyria, but to the most southerly portion of this 

vale-land (j^UjJI) beyond the Leontes. There lay Eehob, not 

far from the. road to Hamath, Num. xiii. 21. But the 
fugitives purposing to go, not to Hamath, but to Mesopo- 
tamia, would therefore go round the southern base of Hermon 
to come eastward from the Antilibanus and past Damascus 
to the great Syrian desert. 

Salutation of the victors by the king of Sodom, ver. 1 7 : 
Then went out the king of Sodom to meet him after his return 
from the conquest of ChedorlaoTner and of the kings that were with 
him, in the valley of "Sdiveh, which is the king's vale. Certainly 
the king's vale where Absalom erected a pillar for himself, 
2 Sara, xviii 18. According to Joseph. Ant, viL 10. 3, this 
marble pillar was two stadia from Jerusalem, which would 
apparently make the king's vale the same as the vale of 
Kedron. The pyramidal - shaped monument at the lower 
bridge of the Kidron, which is called Absalom's, does not 
indeed look like an ancient Israelite one, and it might be 
thought that Absalom erected his pillar on his own estate in 
Baal Hazor, which seems to be designated (2 Sam. xiii. 2«3) 
by D^Dwroy, as near to the Ephraimitic border, and therefore 
as a Benjamite locality. The circumstance however that the 
incident with Melchizedek king of Salem falls between the 
encounter, ver. 17, and Abram's transaction, ver. 21 sqq., 
with the king of Sodom, speaks in favour of the situation of 
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the king's vale being in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem.* 
It is indeed questionable, whether the Salem of Melchizedek is 
Jerusalem ; there is a village of S&lim, which may be observed 
on the road from N&bulus (Sichem) to Beisan after a ride of 
50 German miles (Badeker, p. 231), a Salim in the plain of 
Jezreel, between which village and the village of Sel&fe 
stretches a small valley {ibid, 241), probably the avKuw 
SaXi^fi, Judith iv. 4, and according to the Onom. of Eusebius 
revised by Jer. a Salumias, lying 8 Boman miles south 
of Scythopolis (comp. n^b^, DMZ. xxviiL 146), which 
Jerome mistakenly identifies (see Mtihlau, art. "Aenon," 
in Eiehm's HW,) with the SaXeifi of John the Baptist, and 
where in his days were shown the ruins of the supposed palace 
of Melchizedek. Overwhelming reasons decide for the 
opinion of Josephus, that Salem was Jerusalem. We may 
conceive with Eupolemus in Eusebius, Prcep, ix. 1 7 (who how- 
ever, following perhaps the Samaritan view, transposes the 
meeting with Melchizedek to the neighbourhood of the 
*Af3yapi^iv)y that Abram had gone through Samaria on his 
way home to Hebron, intending to dismiss at some convenient 
place the captives with the booty to their south-eastern home, 
or that he was following the valley of the Jordan towards 
Sodom, to take back the captives and the booty himself (Tuch). 
In either case Jerusalem was not too far out of the road for 
the king of Sodom to go to meet him from the south-east, and 
Melchizedek on hearing the report which would precede him 
of Abram's return as conqueror, to hasten to salute him from 
Jerusalem on the opposite side. In that case tAf, Ps. Ixxvi. 3, 
would not have become the poetical name of the city when 
it had not been its more ancient one. The reference too to 
Melchizedek in Ps. ex. is explained by the city of the king- 
dom of promise and the city of Melchizedek being one and 
the same. It is just because the existence of Jerusalem 
reaches back to such hoar antiquity that the gates of the 

^ See Glnsburg's article on the monument of Absalom in the journal T^DHs 
1872, p. 256. 
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fortress of Zion are called obiy ^nne, Ps. xxiv. 7. Extant 
Jewish tradition in the Targums, the Midrash, the Sepher 
hajasJiar^ esteems the Salem of Melchizedek as indisputably 
identical with Jerusalem. Finally, the name PWapp, as 
similar in sound with the name of Pl^P^, "king of 
Jerusalem," Josh. x. 1, favours this view. 

The meeting with the priest-king of Salem, ver. 18 : And 
Melchizedek king of Salem brought forth bread and wine, and 
he VX18 the priest of the Most Sigh Ood. P\^P /« as a proper 
name has no article ; but frpv in other usage also rejects the 
article. According to Sanchuniathon in Euseb. Prcep. i. 10, 
the Phoenicians called God the progenitor of Uranus and 
Gaia 'EXiovi/ = v^t(rro9 ; while, on the other hand, Elonim 
ve-Elonoth of Hanno the Carthaginian in the Poenulus of 
Plautus has nothing to do with p'^bp, but means, as the epitaph 
of Eshmunazar shows, " gods and goddesses." p^^p as used 
here by Melchizedek, if it does not mean the absolutely One, is 
yet no mere comparative for Him who is higher than others, 
but the Highest, therefore the God of gods. He brings forth 
bread and wine from his capital to refresh and honour the 
returning and courageous deliverer. Those who were delivered 
were indeed his fellow-countrymen. With gratitude to 
Abraham he combines thankfulness to God, who had made 
him the instrument of such mercy, vv. 19, 20a: And he 
blessed him, and said : 

Blessed be Abraham of the Most Sigh God, 

The Creator of heaven and earth ; 
And blessed be the Most High God, 

Who hath delivered thine oppressor iivto thy hand ! 

The form of this double berachah is throughout poetic : in it 
we have i^^i'V ^K, at least for Israelites, a poetic sound, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 35, Ivii 3; nj^, used here only for ^^ ornfc^, is more 
significant than either, denoting Him whose ]^^i?, creature and 
property, the world is ; ^^V for ^^^^K, and BP an exclusively 
poetical .word (to give, here : to deliver up, Hos. xi« 8, in a 
connection referring back to Gen. xiv. or Deut xxix. 22 : to 
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give up ; Prov. iv. 9 ; to present). The language of Canaan 
(Isa. xix. 18), which is appointed to be the sacred language, 
is in these empiKtoi €vj(a^ (Philo, 0pp. L 533) already being 
transformed into a vessel of honour. The language of him 
on whom a curse was inflicted appears here as the language 
of the blessing of him who was blessed. Abram thus blessed 
by Melchizedek in his turn does him homage, ver. 206 : And 
he gave him the tenth of all. In acknowledgment of his 
priesthood he gives him the tenth of all, i,e. the tenth of all 
the goods recovered from the enemy, which as separated from 
the whole is as representing the whole God's portion in the 
person of His priest. On the other hand, he refuses for him- 
self any share in the booty, vv. 21-24: And the hirig of 
Sodom said to Abram : Give me the sovls (the persons), and 
keep the goods for thyself But Abram said to the king of 
Sodom : I have lifted up my hand to Jahveh, the Most High 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth : If I from a thread to a 
shoe latchet, if I take anything thai is thin^ — lest thou shovldest 
say : I have made Abram rich. Nothing for me ! only what the 
servants have eaten, and the portion of the men that went with 
me — Aner, JSskol, and Mamre, let them take their portions. 
He swears with uplifted hand (n^ Dnn, while on the contrary 
it is always T Kfc'i when it is God who swears), a very 
ancient gesture of the so-called corporal oath. This is the 
first mention of an oath by God; oaths have become a 
necessity since. Sin has destroyed the interchange of 
absolutely unshaken confidence between man and man and 
between God and man. The negative oath begins with DK, 
with an ellipsis of the supplementary sentence : may such 
and such a thing happen to me, Ges. § 155. 2/. To p^5^ b^ 
he adds mn\ designating Him who had revealed Himself to 
him as the God of salvation, as the Most High God. Neither 
a thread nor a shoe-latchet (^^, . • . I?, both . . . and also, 
Deut xxix. 1 ; Isa. xxii. 2 4 ; comp. Ecclus. xlvi. 1 7 ; here, by 
reason of the negative oath implied in D» : neither . . . nor), 
i,e. he will not accept even the most worthless fragment of 
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the booty, nor let himself be enriched in this manner. No, 
he will take nothing Q^T^^ from ^'3=^?, and "*% like xli. 16, 
as an adv. whereby we reject anything, properly let it not 
come, or : if it comes to me) ; he only requests that the three 
companions who have marched with him may be remembered. 
We here first learn of the accession of these men, and perhaps 
of their people, to the 318 born in Abram's house. The 
narrative adheres to Abram and to what is to his honour. 
That he will take nothing on this occasion, while he allowed 
himself to be so abundantly gifted by Pharaoh, shows him, as 
Hasse remarks, *^ inwardly more elevated and advanced than 
in the days of his self-incurred humiliation in Egypt." 

What has just occurred is both a prelude and prefiguration 
of the fact, that the seed of Abraham will come forth victorious 
from the conflict with the world-power for their own salva- 
tion and that of others. It is just now, when Abram has 
shown himself as much raised above men as helpful to them, 
that the mysterious figure of Melchizedek comes forth from 
a hidden background without any intervention, as without it 
be again disappears — a figure seen for a moment significant 
for ever. This Melchizedek, of whom we know neither the 
whence nor the whither, is in the midst of heathen surround- 
ings a vehicle of the pre-heathen faith, a servant of the Most 
High God, a king who exercises the priestly office not 
merely as a king, or as a father of a family does as such, 
for in this sense Abram too was K'^rj and priest, but who 
according to ancient Phoenician custom unites in himself the 
office of king with that of priest, and is hence expressly 
called, as Abram never is, inb. By this priest-king, who has no 
authority to point to from descent and law, the ancestor of 
Israel, of Levi and of Aaron, the father of the nation of the 
promise, of the priesthood and of the Law, allows himself to be 
blessed. And not only so, but Abram, in whom is comprised 
that priestly race which is to receive the tenth, gives to this 
priest-king the tenth of all the spoil. There is a royal priest- 
hood outside the law — ^predicted by this typical history, as 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews explains — to which even Abram 
and his seed must bow, to whom even the Levitical priest- 
hood must do homage ; for just where Abraham appears at 
the most ideal elevation, Melchizedek stands beside and 
towers above him. Melchizedek is like the setting sun of 
the primitive revelation made to men before their separation 
into nations, the last rays of which shine upon the patriarch, 
from whom the true light of the world is in process of coming. 
This sun sets to rise again in antitype in Jesus Christ,^ when 
the preparatory epoch of Israel shall have passed. In the 
light of this antitype the gifts of Melchizedek acquire a 
typical significance. They foreshadow the gifts which the 
exalted heavenly Priest-King brings in love for the refiresh- 
ment of those who are of the faith of Abraham. 

^ The Zend religion also expects a future ruler, who as the antitype of 
Zarathustra shall unite in himself the royal and priestly offices {DMZ. 
xl. 109). 
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EXTRACT FROM . PREFACE. 

' rnOWARDS the close of the year 1862, the ^* Arnoldische Buchhandltmff " 
I . in Leipzig published the First Part of a Greek-Latin Lexicon of we 
New Testament, prepared, upon the basis of the ''Clayis Nori Testamenti 
Philologica" of C. O. Wilke fseoond edition, 2 vols. 1851), bj Professor 0. L. 
WnjBALD Grdim of Jena. In his Prosnectus Professor Grimm announced it 
as his purpose not only (in accordance witn the improyements in ftlmwiffal lexico- 
graphy embodied in the Paris edition of Stephen's Thesaurus and in the fifth 
edition of Passow's Dictionair edited by Rost and his coadjutors) to exhibit the 
historical growth of a word s significations, and accordingly in selecting his 
vouchers for New Testament usage to show at what time and in what class of 
writers a given word became current, but also duly to notice the usage of the 
Septuagint and of the Old Testament Apocrypha, and especially to produce a 
Lexicon which should correspond to the present condition of textual criticism, 
of exegesis, and of biblical theology. He devoted more than seven years to his 
task. The successive Parts of lus work received, as they appeared, tiie out- 
spoken commendation of scholars diverging as widely in their views as Huffeld 
and Hengstenberff ; and since its completion in 1868 it has been generally 
acknowledged to be by far the best Lexicon of the New Testament extant.' 

*■ I regard it as a work of the greatest importance. ... It seems to me a work show- 
inff the most patient diligence, and the most carefully arranged collection of useful and 
helpful references.*— Thb Bishop of Gloucbstbb and Bbistol. 

* The use of Professor Grimm's book for years has convinced me that it is not only 
unquestionably the best amon^ existing New Testament Lexicons, but that, apart from 
all comparisons, it is a work o! the higfhest intrinsic merit, and one which is admirably 
adapted to initiate a learner into an acquaintance with the langpiage of the New Testa- 
ment. It ought to be regarded as one of the first and most necessary requisites for the 
study of the xTew Testament, and consequently for the study of theology in generaL* — 
Professor Emil SchObbr. 

* This is indeed a noble volume, and satisfies in these days of advancing scholarship 
a veiy great want. It is certainly unequalled in its lexicography, and in^^uable in its 
literary perf ectuess. ... It shomd, will, must make for itself a place in the library of 
all those students who want to be thoroughly furnished for the work of understanding, 
expounding, and applying the Word of God.' — Evangelioal Magazine* 

* Undoubtedly the best of its kind. Beautifully printed and well translated, with 
some corrections and improvements of the original, it will be prized by students of the 
Ohristiiui Saiptures.' — Athenomm* 
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* The English pablic have now before them the greatest philosophic work produced 
in Germany by the generation just past. The transhition comes at an opportune time, 
for the circumstances of English thought, just at the present moment, are peculiarly 
those with which Lotze attempted to deal when he wrote his " Microcosmus, a quarter 
of a century ago. . . . Few philosophic books of the century are so attractiye both in. 
style and matter.'— ^eAeTurum. 

* These are indeed two masterly volumes, vigorous in intellectual power, and trans- 
lated with rare ability. . . . This work will doubtless find a place on the shelves of all 
the foremost thinkers and students of modern times.' — EvangelicaZ Magazine, 

* Lotze is the ablest, the most brilliant, and most renowned of the German philosophers 
of to-day. . . . He has rendered invaluable and splendid service to Christian thinkers, 
and has given them a work which cannot fail to equip them for the sturdiest intellectual 
conflicts and to ensure their victory.' — BaptiH Magazine, 

* The reputation of Lotze both as a scientist and a philosopher, no less than the merits 
of the work itself, will not fail to secure the attention of thoughtful readers.' — Scotsman, 

* The translation of Lotze's Microcosmus is the most important of recent events in our 
philosophical literature. . . . The discussion is carried on on the basis of an almost 
encyclop»dic knowledge, and with the profoundest and subtlest critical insight.^ We 
know of no other work containing so mudb of speculative suggestion, of keen criticism., 
and of sober judgment on these topics.' — Andover Review, 
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REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR 

TRANSLATED from the Fourth Edition by KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. 

* other champions much more competent and learned than mvself might have been 
placed in the neld ; I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. Reusch, author of 
*♦ Nature and the Bible."'— The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

* The work, we need hardly say, is of profound and perennial interest, and it can 
scarcely be too highly commended as,in many respects, a very successful attempt to settle 
one of the most perplexing questions of the day. It is impossible to read it without 
obtaining larger views of theology, and more accurate opinions respecting its relations 
to science, and no one will rise from its perusal without feeling a deep sense of gratitude 
to its author.*— ^Skco^wA Review. 

* This graceful and accurate translation of Dr. Reusoh's well-known treatise on the 
identity of the doctrines of the Bible and the revelations of Nature is a valuable addition 
to English literature.'— Whitehall Review, 

* We owe to Dr. Reusch, a Catholic theologian, one of the most valuable treatises on 
the relation of Religion and Natural Science that has appeared for many years. Its fine 
impartial tone, its absolute freedom from passion, its glow of sympathy with all sound 
science, and its liberality of religious views, are likely to surprise all readers who are 
unacquainted with the fact that, whatever may be the errors of the Eonush Chm-ch, its 
more enlightened members are, as a rule, free from that idolatr^r of the letter of Scrip- 
ture which is one of the most dangerous faults of ultra-Protestantism.'— Xtfcrory WorUL 
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' Leading prinoiples which can never be out of date enforced with the eneigy of 
genius. 'Spectator . 

* Suggestire on eveiy page, and therefore essential to every student of theology.* — 
Becord, 

* We have no scruple in characterizing it as a noble and useful work, full of luminous 
and suggestive teaching. ... No thoughtful or intelligent man can study it as it deserves 
to be studied without receiving from it both mental and spiritual stimulus, and being 
confirmed in the belief of the truth of the gospel of Chnaf—Boptiti Maaazine, 
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OOOTENTS.— Intaxxiuctory : The Doctrine of the Word of God.— Part I. The 
Nature of the Reydation of the Word of God. — Part II. Revelation in 
Heathenism and in Israel. — ^Part III. Revelation in the Bible. 

Note. — This first volume of Ewald's great and important work, *Die Lehre dor 
Bibel von Oott,' is offered to the English public as an attempt to read Revelation, 
Religion, and Scripture in the light of universal history and thd oonmion experience of 
man, and with constant reference to all the great religious systems of the world. The 
task is as bold and arduous as it is timely and neoessarv, and Ewald was well fitted to 
accomplish it . • . . The work has not simply a theologicid, but a high and significant 
apologetic value, which those who are called upon to deal with the various forms 
of modem scepticism will not be slow to TeoogDiaB,—Extra€iJrom TranikUar's Prefaes. 

'This volume is full of nervous force, eloquent stvle, and intense moral earnestness. 
There is poetry of feeling in it also ; and, whilst it manifests an original mind, It is 
accompanied by^ that spirit of reverence which ought alwavs to be brought to the study 
of the floly Scripture. A masterly intellect is associated m Ewald wiu the humility of 
a dkUdJ—Xvanffkieal Magazine. 

* Ewald is one of the most sug^stive and helpful writers of this century. This is 
certainly a noble book, and will be appreciated not less than his other and larger 
works. . . . There is a rich poetic glow in his writing which gives to it a singular 
obarm.'— Boptiit Moffosine, 
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* The work stands unique as regards a patient investigation of facts, written with a 
profound analysis of the laws of thought, of which language is the reflection. Another 
striking feature of the work is the regularly progressive order which pervades the 
whole. The Author proceeds by a natural ^pnadation from the simplest elements to the 
most complex forms.' — British Quarterly Banew, 

'It is well known that Ewald was the first to exhibit the Hebrew Syntax in a 
philosophical form, and his Grammar is the most important of his numerous WDrks.' — 
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OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THB FIFTH REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
CONTENTa— Introduction. Book L— History of the Origin of the New Testa- 
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* It would be hard to name any single volume which oontaina so much that is helpful 
to the student of the New Testament . . . Considering that so much grround is coverod, 
the fulness and accuracy of the information given are remarkable. Professor BeuBs's 
work is not that of a compiler, but of an origin^ Uiinker, who throughout this encycl<y- 
pcsdic volume depends muc^ mors on his own research than on the labours of his 
pnredeoesson. . . . The translation is thoroughly well done, accurate, and full of lif e.'— 

'One of the most valuable volumes of Messrs. Olark's valuable publications. ... Its 
usefulness is attested bv undiminished vitality. ... His method is admirable, and he 
unites German ezhaustiveness with French luoidily and brilliancy of expression. . . . 
The sketch of the great exegetic epochs, their chief characteristics, and the ciitioal 
estimates of the most eminent writers, is given by the author with a compression and 
a mastery that have never been surpassed.* — Archdeacon Farrab. 
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Translated bt Rev. J. S. BANKS, Headingley College, Leeda. 

'A valuable contribution to the methodology of Scripture inteipretation.'->.Bir»CuA 
QuarUrly Meview. 

'Cannot fail to be regarded as a standard work upon the subject of Old Testament 
prophecy.*— -iStooni and Trtnod, 
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By Dr. FRIEDRICH EDUARD KONIG, 

THX UKIVKRBIT7, LXIPZIO. 

Translated by Rev. ALEXANDER J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 

* An admirable little volume. ... By sincere and earnest-minded students it will be 
cordially welcomed.* Freeman.—* Every page of the book deserves study.' Church BelU, 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bt Professor ARNOLD GUYOT, LL.D. 

* Written with much knowledge and tact, . . • suggestive and stimulating.'— jBHtftt 
Q^arterif Rmriew, 

* The usue of this book is a fitting conclusion to a beautiful career. . • • This, his last 
book, coming from the author's deathbed, will serve two causes ; it will aid sclenoe by 
showing that it is a friend of the faith, and it will aid 0hri8tianity_by showing that It 
need not fear the test of the latest scientific research.'— iVeffty^ertan 
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COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 

Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 

CONTRXBUTORS. 
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Bbowh, D.D.; J. Bawsoit Lumbt, D.D.; W. Millioan, D.D.; W. F. Moultov, 
D.D.; Bey. Oanon'SpENCs; Marcus Dods, D.D.; J. 08Wau>Dtke8, D.D.; JoeiPH 
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Volumt II, 
8T. JOmrs OOSPEL, and 
THE ACTS OF THE APOBTLBB. 

Volu me IV. 
HEBBEW8 TO BEVELATIOH. 



* A nsefnl, valnable, and iDStmctiye oommentarv. The interpretation is set forth with 
dieamess and oogen^, and in a manner calonlated to commend the yolumee to the 
thonffhtfnl reader. The book is beantifuUy got np, and reflects great credit on the 
publishers as well as the writers.'— I%e Buhop of OUmeester, 

' I haye looked into this yolnme, and read seyeraJ of the notes on cmdal passages. 
They seem to me yery well done, with great fairness, and with evident knowledge of 
the controversies concerning them. The illustraUoDS are very g^d. I cannot donbt 
that the book will prove very valuable.*— iZ%« Bishop of Winchester, 

* We have already spoken of this commentary with warm praise, and we can certainly 
assert that the enterprise has now been brought to a close with really admirable work.' 
'^Bnglish Churchman, 

* We congratulate Dr. Schaff on the completion of this useful work, which we are now 
able to commend, in its complete form, to English readers of the Scriptures. ... It will 
be seen that we have a high opinion of this conmientary, of the present volume, and also 
of the whole work. In this last respect it is perhaps of more uniform excellence than 
any of its rivals, and in beauty of appearance it excels them sXl.*— Church Bdls, 

* External beauty and intrinsic worth combine in the work here completed. Good 
paper, arood type, g^ood iUnstrations, good binding, please the eye, as aocnracv and 
thoroughness in matter of treatment satisfv the ju^fment. Everywhere the worJonan- 
ship is careful, solid, harmonious.' — Methodist Recorder, 

' There are few better commentaries having a similar scope and obiect; indeed, within 
the same limits, we do not know of one so good upon the whole of the New Testament.' 
— lAUrary World, 

* We predict that this work will take its place among the most popular of the oentuiy. 



theme, 



The publishers have spared no pains to secure volumes that shall be worthy of the 
\ ana of the scholarship of the age.' — FrtemdfL 



Just published^ in crown Svo, price 2s. 6<i., 

THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES 

ENTIRELY SPURIOUS. 

A Reply to the Right Rev. Dr. Lighffoot, Bishop of Durham. 

By W. D. KILLEN, D.D., 

FBINOIPAL OF THE PRXSBTTKRIAlf THEOLOOICAL FACULTT, IRBLAKD. 

* Strictly logical, dispassionate, and courteous, and altogether a very fine piece of 
criticism.'— .Literary World, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In demy Svo, price 9s., 

THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 



T. and T. ClarHs Publications. 



In demy 8to, Beoond Edition, prioe lOs. 6d., 

THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST 

IN ITS PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND OFFICIAL ASPECTS. 

By a. B. BRUCE, D.D., 

PBOnESSOB OF DlVnnTT, FBEB CH17BGH OOLLBGB, GLASGOW. 

' Dr. Bmoe*8 style is uniformly clear and Tigorous, and this book of his, as a whole, 
has the rare adyantage of being at once stimnlating and satisfying to the mind in a high 
degree.*— BrMtA and Foreign EvanffeUeal Reoieio, 

* This work stands forth at once as an original, thonghtfnl, thorough piece of work in 
the branch of sdentiflo theology, snch as we do not often meet in onr langpoacre. ... It 
is reaUy a work of exceptional valne ; and no one can read it without peroeptible gain in 
theological knowledge.'— i^iB^/uA Ckurekmtm. 

' We haye not for a long time met with a work so fresh and snffgestive as this of Pro- 
fessor Bmce. . . . We do not know where to look at onr English Uniyersitiss for % 
treatise so calm, logical, and scholarly.'— J^^/uik Ind^jfrndmU. 



By the same Author. 

In demy 8yo, Third Edition, price lOs. 6d., 

THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE; 

OR, 

EXPOSITION OF PASSAGES IN THE GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING THE TWELVE DISCIPLES OF JESUS UNDER 

DISCIPLINE FOR THE APOSTLESHIP. 

'Here we haye a really great book on an important, large, and attraotiyB subject — a 
book full of loying, wholesome, prof ound thoughts about the fundamantals of Ohiistian 
faith and practice,' — BritUk tmd Foreign EvamgeUoal Rtpieto, 

' It is some flye or six years since this work first made its appearance, and now that a 
second edition has been called for, the Author has taken the opportunitgr to make some 
alterations which are likely to render it still more acceptable. Substantially, howeyer, 
the book remains the same, and the hearty commendation with which we noted its first 
issue ai^es to it at least as much now.' — Rock, 

'The yalue, the beauty of this yolume is that it is a unique contribution to, because a 
loying and cultured study of, the life of Ohiist, in the relation of the liaster of the 
Twelye.'— jS<lm6«ryA Dailp Review, 

In demy 8yo, price 10s. 6d., 

DELIVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

By ROBERT RAINY, D.D., 

PBIHCIPAL, AHD FBOFEBSOB OF DIYIN1TT AHD OHUBOH HIBIOBT, VEW OOLLBOB, BDOT. 

* We gladly acknowledge the high excellence and the extensiye learning which these 
lectures display. They are able to the last degree, and the author has, in an unusual 
measure, the power of acute and brilliant genenUization.' — lAierarg Ckurekman, 

* It is a rich and nutritious book throughout, and in temper and spirit beyond all 
praise.' — BriHth and Foreign EvangeUoal Review, 

* The subject is treated with a comprehensiye grasp, keen logical power, clear analysis 
and learning, and in deyout spirit' — Evangelical Magazine. 



